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P E F A- C te, 


The pr^ent volume combines, with refference to tb# 
EoAians, the various topics which general history inclines 
— notices of their political constitution, laavs^ r^ligiorf*^ 
literature, and social condition, with a sufficiently ffinpk 
outline of their military career, and advance^rcftn ob- 
scurity to colossal power. It has been the object of the 
writer to produce a History of that remarkabte people con- 
sistent ^ith the progress which has been made in this 
department of historical knowledge, and, at the same tiq^e, 
fo take a Christian view of events, to furnish the inform- 
ation requisite to form a correct'judgment of the individuals 
pmnii^ent in tfieir story, and, while detailirjg facts, to state 
the principles involved in •them, from which imporlEnt 
rule* may be gathered for our conduct in private life and 
general society. How far the aftempt-has been successful, 
other^ must judge ; but it is hoped that this work will be 
found adapted both for family reading and the perusal of 
the youthful student. In its composition, the classical 
authorities have been consulted, with the volumes of the 
more eminent foreign aj;id home historians, Niebuhr, 
Schlosser, Heeren, Wachsmuth, Michelet, and Arnold. 
In the chapter on the Eeligion of the Eomans, use has 
been made of an intei^ting lecture delivered at BerUn, 
January 4, 1845, by Proffessor Zumpt, before the royal 
family of Prussia, a translation^ of which appeared in the 
‘Classical Museum,’ July, 1846. 
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HISTOEY* OF ROMEt 


PAET 1. 

ITALY BEFOBE THE EOMAN ERi.. 


CHAPTER 1. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP ITALY. 

1. Italy, the land of poetry^ painting, and music — of 
bright skjes, Ic^vely sunsets, and variegated jscenery — now 
inclt?6^ tne whole of the large peninsula intervening be- 
tween that <5f Spain on fhe west, and Turkey with Greecys 
on ^le east, together forming tfie southern ast of Europe? 
But, in far remote times, the name had^^>s4auch more re- 
stricted application, denoting a region south of the Tiber ; 
and down to the commencement of the Roman empire, 
Italia, Italy Proper, was understood to extend no further 
north than the Rubicon, a small stream near Rimini, the 
country beyoiid it being known as Cisalpine Gaul, the land 
of the Veneti, and Liguria. ^ 

2. The entire peninsula has for its natural boundaries 
the Adriatic on the east, anciently c&lled the Upper Sea, 
Mare Superum ; the Mediterranean on the south and, west, 
or the Lower Sea, Mare Infermn ,• and the Alps m hich 
sweep from the one se^to the other on the north, assuming 
the form of a semicircle or curve. ^The general direction 
of the territory thus inclosed is southerly, from north-west 
to south-east, the same southerly course being observed by 
all the great lar*d projections on *the face of the globe, with 
but the two inconsiderable exceptions of the peninsulas of 
Yucatan and Jutland, 
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3. Italy extends, at its greatest flength, about seven 
hundred* miles, frcgn the sources of the river Tosa ii the 
Alps to Cape Cimiti in Calabria. The breadth varies 
from three hundred and sixty-five miles the north, or 
from the western borders of Savoy to the eastern border 
of Friuli, •to ninety-eight miles in the south,’ from the 
Gulf^f Naples to the Gulf of *Manfredonia. Besides this 
continental tract, there is insular Italy, which includes the 
large islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, the last sup- 
plying nearly all Europe with sulphur, and the smaller 
volcanic group ^of the Lipari isles with Elba, wher# iron 
has^b%en wrought from the earliest times, Malta, Gozo, 
and others. 

4. Tift mountains of this region constitute its most re- 
markable physical feature, embracing the only active vol- 
canoes belonging to the European continent ; and its highest 
i)eaks are in the stupendous barrier on the north, which 
rise above the line of perpetual snow. But so near to th^ 
frontier, the interest connected with Alpine summits can 
scarcely be called Italian. The distinctive mountain*- 
system of the country is an^ offshoot from them, a lower but 
still important range, known as the Apennii^es to the Greek 
and R .man geographers, a word in which the radical ^en 
occurs, signitying a headland or mountain, common in the 
^ame sense wherever tribes of the Celtic family have spread, 
with which the prefix Ben applied to many of the Scottish 
highlargls is identical. Separating from the western or 
maritime Alps in the neighbourhood of Genoa, the Apen- 
nines pursue an easterly course for some distance, and then, 
turning south, they traverse in a continuous line the whole 
peninsula to the extremities of Calabria, dividing it into 
irregular halves, consisting of narrow sections of lowland. 

I he loftiest heights are towards the centre of the chain, 
where the peak of ILhe Leonessa, a fine object from the 
Roman plain, is overtopped by the mount of the Sibyl, 
r^ching 7,495 feet, w'iiich however yields to the Gran 
&asso a Italia, or Great Ro('k of Ijaly, attaining an eleva- 
tion of 9,460 feet, thg highest point of the range. None 
of the summits of the Apennines rise to the perpetual snow 
line, but It remains upon some of their crests through the 
greater part of rhe year, from September \o May, afford- 
ing supplies to jhe Tiber, the Arno, and the other streams 
tlmt spring out of the mountain valleys. The masses con- 
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sist principally of limestone, resemblingf that of the Jura ; 
but beds of slate and a magnesian rock occur north of 
Florence ; and southward, in Calabria* granite, gneiss, and 
mica-slate appear in abundance. Parallel to the central 
mountains, a volcanic belt extends along the south-west 
coast from the vicinity of Naples to beyond f^me, but its 
vents, excepting at Vesuvius and the Solfatara, are now in 
a state of quiescence, and have been so during the historical 
period. • 

Italy is also distinguished by a great extent of un- 
broken lowland of unsurpassed fertility, 'Jhe plaiip of 
Lombardy, two hundred and fifty miles in length by an 
f,verage breadth of fifty, watered by the Po and by rrtime- 
rous streams that pour down from the mountains! is*one of 
the richest districts of Europe, the northern limit* of the 
growth of rice. Inferior in dimensions, not in productive- 
ness, are the garden- valley of the Arno, the flats of Tuscany, 
^nd many of the levels stretching along the western side 
of the Apennines, especially the Campagna of Rome, the 
.natural fertility of which a volcanic soil helps to develop. 
The latter sites are uninhabitable during the summer heats, 
owing to the prevalence of nfalaria, promoted by the ab- 
sen^e^oPcultivation ; but formerly, the pestilential Pontine 
marshes dre said to have been covered with Volscian towns, 
the deadly mouth of tl\^ Tibdb was lined with the villas *ef 
U(finan senators, and the fever-haunted hamlet of Paestum 
was a wealthy and populous city. 

6. Favoured by the climate, the vine is common to the 
whole of Italy. The olive becomes prominent in its cen- 
tral districts, spreading in wide woods over the louder hills. 
Further south, orchards of the orange and lemon flourish 
in connexion with it. Approaching Naples, the cotton 
plant appears ; and proceeding still more southerly, tropical 
fruits are seen to comb to*perfection ©ut of doors, the date- 
palm show's its canopy of leaves in sheltered nooks, the 
inclosures of the fields are formed of aloes, the cactus 
grows w ild among the rocks, vegetation is unceasing, and 
the air is filled with aromatic odours. The climate has, 
however, a serious drawback, that of an excessive change 
of temperature, when the breeze blowing sharply from the 
cold tops of Ae Alps and Apennines ^alternates with the 
hot breatli of the sirocco, which sweeps across the Mediter- 
ranean from the burning sands of the greSt African de^rt. 
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7. There is no ^art of the globe whijch has been the sub- 
ject of si\pli great ]^ysical changes with which we are so 
fully acquainted as the Italian peninsula. On the north- 
east coast, for more than a hundred miles ^om the south 
of Ravenna, to the head of the Gulf of Trieste, new land 
has been formed in modern times, so that Ravenna, once a 
seaport, is now five miles from (the water side. The mate- 
rial carried down from the mountains by the riverf?, chiefly 
by the Po, has caused an extension of the coast, since ^he 
eraof Augustus, nowhere less than twcwmiles broad, and, ^in 
some places,, amounting to twenty. Adria, which gave to 
the A<^iatic its name, a confederate city of the Romans, 
and a municipium between the mouths of the Po and tht 
Adigefwfs a station for the fleet in the time of the empe- 
rors ; bjt its present representative is upwards of fifteen 
miles from the nearest point of the shore, 

8. On the opposite side of Italy, towards the south-west, 
striking alterations have transpired by volcanic action. 
The beautiful bay of Baiae, north of the bay of Naples, 
which drew the opulent Romans to it by its attractions,: 
where Cicero, Lucullus, Hortensius, Julius Caesar, and 
Augustus had villas, has teen shattered and deranged, 
since their da^, by natural convulsions, one of the e^o’st 
fojrniidable of which, in the sixteenth century, threw up the 
Monte Nuovo in a single night, a hill four hundred feet 
high by a mile and a half round, and almost obliterated the 
Lucrine^lake. Vesuvius also, previous to a.d. 79, was 
only known as a perfectly harmless neighbour. An erup- 
tion then broke forth which - buried beneath a maSs of 
ashes the cities of Stabioe, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 
But, in tlie still more remote past, beyond the bounds of 
authentic history, evidence appears of this part of Italy 
having been the scene- of volcanic eruption upon a larger 
scale. The lakes ibC Avernus ^nd Agnano occupy the 
ci*aters of e)^iuct ^volcanoes. The subterranean fires have 
glared from picturesque bill of Astrone, whose wooded 
hollo w'^ at the^ summit is of such perfect formation as to 
serve for the safe cu^^tody of wild animals destined for 
the chase by the court of Naples. Ivnmense masses oi 
tufa, consisting of agglutinated ashes, compose in part the 
plain of Rome, with the “site of the city,* in which the 
catacombs were excavated ; the quarries left in quarrying 
it hr building purposes becoming first the prisons of the 
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Capitol, and then |the refuge and cemetery of the early 
persecuted Christians, ^ ^ 

9. Such is the territory occupied by the Koman people, 
originally a h^idful of burghers confined^ to a few acres of 
its soil, who gradually conquered the other tribes, amalga- 
mated with them, became the masters of the yhole coun- 
try, and finally extended J;heir dominion from the extre- 
mity of, western Europe to the borders of centra*! Asia, 
from the margin of the African desert to the Scottish 
highlands. , 


CHAPTER II. 

ANCIENT PEOPLE OF ITALY. 

10. Italy, previous to the time of the Romans, was in- 
habited by a number of tribes — some of which have left 
1:)ehind them monuments of their civilisation, their skill in 
^the ornamental, and their application to the useful arts, 
extant at the present period, — ^and long maintained a doubt- 
ful struggle for the mastery wfth the rising power on the 
ban^® o^the Tiber. Its plains and coasts appear to have 
been possessed by several sectional division? of the same 
people, forming separate coTnmunities, with distinctive 
national denominations, among whom may be enumerated 
the Veneti on the plain of the Po, the Daunians on the 
shore of the Adriatic, the Tyrrhenians and Siculians near 
to aad up the valley of the Tiber, and the CEnotrians, 
situated in the w^estern prong of southern Italy, These 
were branches of the Pelasgic stock, that great race which, 
migrating from Asia across the Hellespont, overspread 
Greece, were there subsequently conquered by the Hellenes, 
and became incorporated, with then>, the Greek nation 
arising out of the union. At what era the Pelasgians 
reached Italy it is impossible to determine, but probably 
they came as colonists driven out by a pTessure of popula- 
tion from their n^tivb seats, expellifjg inhabitants pre- 
viously settled on the soil, who retired into mountain 
strongholds, like many of the native Britons into Wales 
before the Roman legions. Adcient legends and poetical 
fables, connected with Italy, present traces of this wide-» 
spread people. Massive architectural renUtins and Cyc4o« 
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pean walls, within its bounds, now attest their presence ; 
and the l^atin language, which contains a copious infusion 
of the Greek element, is another indication of their con- 
nexion with them. ^ 

11. The hill countries and central mountain ranges 
were held^by various rude hordes, who were chiefly con- 
fined to them by the intruding«Pelasgians. The ridge of 
the Apennines running westward from the centre of the 
peni sula to ^oin the maritime Alps, with the slopes of 
both langes, and to some extent the adjacent levels, w*^re 
in tile hands of the Ligurians, a brave and hardy pe/s>ple, 
who l^ng preserved their national existence, and cost the 
Romans a severe struggle to subdue them. Further south 
were <th4i Umbrians, whose name seems to be retained in 
that ofi the Ombrone, one of the Tuscan rivers, originally 
a powerful race, and supposed to be the most ancient, but 
decayed previous to the foundation of Rome. In the 
higher Apennines of Central Italy were the Sabina, witi^ 
their Marsian and Samnite colonies, who were conspicuous 
in the early Roman history, and are sometimes included 
under the generic appellation of Sabellians. South of 
these were the Opici or Oscans, a branch of whom, the 
Sacraiii or Cascans, were highlanders bordering pri»the 
Sabines, Ihetse nations or tribes* w^ere kindred in origin, 
kabits, and language, forming a portion of the great Cau- 
casian race, though to wdiat particular family they ^be- 
longed, ^Celtic or pther, is doubtful. It is probable that 
they vve>re scattered^ over the entire peninsula during an 
indefinite period, till the Pelasgians, in tlieir westward 
migration, poured down upon Greece and Italy, and 
drove them- into the Apennine ranges. But, just at the 
dawn of history, we find the bdl-dwellers descending 
upon the formgners in the lowlands, conquering and 
coalescing with them, givings rise to fresh pliases of 
population. ^ 


12 Amons the anciet.t nations of Italy, the Eomans 
were long preceded by a mysterious people, who flourished 
to the time of the republic-the ttrurians or Etruscans. 
Ihey formed three confederacies, one beyond the Apen- 
“ Campania in the south, and 
principal, in Etruria Proper, with 

lywg on the rtght bank of the Tiber in general corre- 
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spend. The latter territory they are supposed to have 
wrested from the Umbrians, but from whence they came 
is one of the obscure questions of history.* The sin- 
gularity of their character, manners, and language; the 
ruins of their ^ties and public buildings > their massy 
style of architecture, with the plentiful specimens of works 
of .art; their ascendency in the peninsula, anc^ influence 
upon the Romans, who, in Conquering them, became their 
disciples,* adopting many of their habits ^d imbibing 
mu#h of their civilisation, have rendered the Etruscans 
especial objects of JYiterest, but they are a people wliose 
origiA and language remain a perfect enigma upon the 
historic page. * 

* 13. The Etruscan language, in which there are inscrip- 
tions, stands alone, bearing no resemblance to any of the 
known primitive European and Asiatic dialects. I8 their 
political constitution, they were not united into a state 
under one form of government, but consisted of a number 
of independent cantons, between which friendly relations 
subsisted natural to people of the same race, and a federal 
league for defensive purposes, which, however, seldom em 
braced practically more than Uvo or three divisions, the 
source o^ thei» weakness and overthrow when assailed by 
the Ivatchful and unwearied Romans. canton, of 

which there* were twelve* in Etxuria Proper, consisted of a 
city^with the adjacent di^rict. In each city, political power 
was in the hands of patricians or senators, who formed an 
exclusive hereditary aristocracy, by whom the lucvmo, or 
annual magistrate, was elected out of their own body. An 
exception occurs, that of Yeii, and perhaps Clusium, w^here 
the constitution was an elective monarchy. The aristocracy 
included a sacerdotal order, w^ho assumed alone to under- 
stand the will of the gods, and monopolized the interpre- 
tation of certain signs supposed to indicate it — an artful 
contrivance to maintain Influence, and keep the com- 
monalty in serfdom, by wielding the power of divination. 
The sacerdotal rites w ere conducted in an adroit and skil- 
ful manner, to render them imposing ; and hence, says 
Livy, ‘‘ the Etruscans v/ere the mo»e devoted to religious 

• Niebuhr refers them to the RhaBtian Alps ; Micali and Mrs. Hamilton Gray 
to E^ypt; but prof^sor Thiersch has urged with great force the common hypo* 
thesis, as old as Herodotus, that they were a colony of Lydo- Asiatics. A re- 
markable similarity appears between the sepulchral monuments of Lydia and 
Etruria 
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observances, because they excelled in the art of perform- 
ing them a remark which places the priestly duties tipon 
the sanib level v^th the feats of the juggler and the 
mimicry of the stage. Thus, in all communities, apart from 
the light and influence of Divine revelation, religion has 
never been conceived of as a spiritual power governing 
the heartland mind, but simplj^ as an affair of ceremony, 
or an^siatant to the state. 

14. The Btruscans were at one period a powerful mari- 
time people, and maintained commercial communic^ion 
with the Carthaginians, the Italian and Sicilian Greeks. 
Hcncg they Ibecame wealthy, and employed their wealth in 
improving* their territory and gaining a proficiency in 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. They surroundid 
their Jpwns with walls constructed of huge unhewn masses 
of stone, and fortified them with towers and ditches. The 
houses of the patricians or nobility had external porticos, 
vestibula^ in which the crowd oi penestce^ clients or serfs, 
remained in waiting. They made artificial mouths for thb 
rivers, or cleared the natural outlets for the waters to have 
a free passage to the sea. They diverted muddy streams 
into swamps and marshes, «and reclaimed them so as to be 
cultivable by the deposition of alluvial jwil, a metljod 
still in use Im Tuscany. They wrought the iron of jSlba, 
/ast bronze, eugraved on sitone, and their extant works of 
sculpture, figured and painted vases, attest their, skiil in 
the finer arts. Fond of show, they strove to retain some 
sembhmee in death of that in which they indulged in life, 
as appears from their sepulchral arrangements. Ip reli- 
gion, they recognised a number of deities, good and evil, 
with subordinate agents, and their paintings are repre- 
sentative of the perpetual struggle between the two, a 
dogma that was rife in the oriental world, when Etruria 
was in its palmy sti^te, and which a Hebrew prophet, at a 
nearly contemporaneous period, was inspired to correct, 
revealing the tloctrine of One Almighty Providence, to 
whom good and evil, light and darkness, are equally 
subordinate (Isa. xlv. 7). Like thsi Scandinavian nations, 
they believed that the*gods would be destroyed in the final 
destruction of the universe. Micali gives a plate repre- 
senting one object of relig»ious faith taken ii*om their works 
of art. They supposed every- individual to be attended by 
a ^ood and evili genius, and that one of these took posses- 
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mon of his soul at dtath, and conducted it on horseback to 
the abode of tlie dead. • • 

15. These are some notices which may,|)e gleaned re- 
specting the E^uscans from their own monuments, and 
the writings of their Roman conquerors, a people who 
seem to have had much natural vigour, but lost^t through 
that corruption of private worals which ensued up^n the 
possession of large national resources, a cory’se in which 
they were followed by their victors. 

lo. It has been mentioned that the mountain tribes de- 
sceiSd^d upon the Pelasgians of the plains, incited the 
love of conquest, or impelled by the pressure of popula« 
tigkti ; and from a consequent intermixture of ^le two 
races the Latins arose, to whom Rome traced her imme- 
diate origin, who supplied the most vigorous part of her 
population, and were the authors of her language. The 
site that was afterwards covered by the great city, with 
the country south of the Tiber and Anio, was occupied 
by the Siculians, a Pelasgic race, upon whom the Cascans, 
aji Oscan tribe, came down from the hills, conquered the 
old inhabitants, mingled with tjjem, forming one people, 
and original ing^the Latin league and the old Latin tongue, 
jus* a«, jn •modern history, the English nation jyid language 
are the products of Saxon and Norman coalition. ^ 

17. There are valid proofs, m the construction of the 
Latifl language, of this derivation of the people from two 
distinct parent stocks. It approaches, in- a variety ofi pecu- 
liar and remarkable features, to the Greek : many radical 
words are the same in both languages, and, in several in- 
stances, the inflections of the two have a general resem- 
blance. This element may be assumed to have been 
derived from the Pelasgians, who were also the primitive 
people of Greece. At the same time, a large proportion 
of the words and the infleoticyis, especially of the verbs, 
are altogether distinct from the Greek, and betray the 
presence of another element, which appears to be Oscan, 
by comparison with extent monuments of that language, 
inscriptions discovered in Campania. • It is an interesting 
remark of Niebuhr, that, in Latin, the terms relating to 
agriculture and the gentler mod^s of life — a house, a 
field, a plough, ploughing, wine, oil, milk, kine, swine, 
sheep, apples-’ — are akin to the Greek wliile those 
referring to war and the chase are entirely align from it? 

• B 3 . 
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This agrees with the known character of the Pelasglans, a 
cultivated, peacefi^l, agricultural race ; and probably they 
continued tillers of the soil when reduced to subjection by 
the barbarian highlanders, who lived atj^ong them as a 
military and ruling class, liite the Normans among the 
Saxons. mThe investigation of language places beyond 
doubt the conclusion pointed at by historical tradition, re- 
specting the twofold derivation of the Latins from the 
iPelpsgic stock of the Greeks and a native conquejring 
tribe. They had become, previous , to the foundation of 
Eome, a flourishing people. Latium, the district imme- 
diaJ;eTy south of the Tiber, now in a deplorable condition, 
was occupied by a number of populous towns, iisuaHy 
seatdti tpon eminences. Each town was the centre of a 
small® state, several cantons forming a federal union, after 
the manner^of the Etruscan leagues. The towns had each 
a senate, and a chief magistrate entitled, Dictator. Ge- 
neral meetings of a confederacy were composed of deputies 
from the senates and popular representatives ; but no 
stringent bond of union subsisted between the states, and 
hence, for want of concert they fell an easy prey to Koman 
ambition. ^ 

18 . To the ante-Eoman age we must assigb first 
arrival of t^reek colonies in Italy, which subsequently 
* thickened upon the southern coact, and became centres of 
wealth, commercial enterprise, and literary cultivation. 
Rarely coveting .inland territories, the Greeks, both in 
their eastern and western migrations, contented themselves 
with narrow strips of the Asiatic and Italian shores, from 
which they could maintain ready communication by sea 
with each other and with the mother country. The Ionic 
Greeks founded Cumae, Neapolis, and Rhegium ; the Do- 
rians, Tarentum ; the Achaeans, Croton and Sybaris ; and 
the south-west paft of thq peninsula was so completely 
occupied by these foreign settlers as to be called Magna 
Graecia. Of these cities, the origin of Cumae is carried 
back by tradition to the year b.^, 1030 , an exaggerated 
antiquity, yet the ejptablishment of some of them was no 
doubt prior to the rise of the Roman power and name. 
They will appear again in history, when we trace the 
Diarch of the republic to the conquest of italy. 
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PART II. 

EEGAL ROME. 

CHAPTER I. 

EARLY REGAL PERIOD. 

A.U.C. 1 — 113. B.C. 753 — 640. 

Cyf^temporary Reigns and Events. — Juda-'a : Jotham. Ahaz. Hezekiah. |^a$ias8t.h. 
Captivity of the Ten Tribes. — A ssvria : Tiglath-Pileser. Shalmaneser. Sen- 
nacherib. Esarhaddon. Nabuchodonosor. — G rjsece: First and SecoilH Mes- 
senian Wars. — Eoyft : End of the Dodecarehy. Psammetichus. 

19. The annals of the Roman state in its* infancy, given 
chiefly by a native historian and a Greek, ^ were composed 
many centuries after the events recorded. They derived 
their materials from annalists more contiguous to them, 
whose writings have perished ;• but the earliest of these 
flourished, upwards of five hundred years after the date, 
usualTy •assigned to the foundation of the city, •and after its 
public and private memorials had been destroyed in its sack, 
and conflagration by the *Gauls. Consequently no sources 
of information could be open to the first authorities but 
family legends, and that popular ballad poetry comftion to 
every people at the dawn of civilisation, employed to com- 
memorate unwritten occurrences, and enliven liours of re- 
laxation in connexion with appropriate musical accom- 
paniments. Before the great transaction received historic 
notice among the Israelites, metre and melody celebrated 
the passage of the Red Sea ; and, subsequently, the digging 
for water in the wilderness* was made the subject of verse 
and song. So general has been the practice, that, in the 
absence of evidence of the fact, it might warrantably be 
presumed to have been«Roman also. ' But Horace, in liis 
time, seems to intimate it as a custom fhen in being, both on 
ordinary and festival days, to chant ‘‘ in verse attuned to 
the Lydian flute^ Troy and Anchises, and chiefs renowned 
for valour,” speaking of the usage as an imitation of ancient 

• Titps Lfvius. bom 3.c. 58 . Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, a few years faitef • , 
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manners.* Cicero likewise relates, fnom Cato, that it was 
usual aipon^ the yld Romans, at their banquets, for tlie 
guests to sing by turns, to the accompaniment of the pipe, 
the virtuous and noble deeds of illustrioy^ men. It was 
from popular poetry of this class, which notoriously departs 
from sobei truth, aggrandizesreal incidents and characters, 
and feeds, by the invention of marvels, t^e appetite for ex- 
citement common to the multitude, that the firsts narrators 
of the Roman people drew their accounts. Subsequently 
these sources of supply, the national songs and ballads 
relating to the early fortunes of the state, being no ionger 
extant, the origin of the ancient chronicles was forgotten 
or overlooked, and their materials were transferred to t|)e 
pagef olLivy and Dionysius, where the substance of poetic 
legen<Js figures as veritable history. It has remained for 
the presen t^age generally to recognise this conclusion, and 
hence not to pags by the relations of the writers named as 
the mere rubbish of fable, but to endeavour with philoso- 
phical discernment to distinguish the elements of truth that 
lurk in the region of fiction, and strip the reality of life pf 
its poetic dress. 


20. Upon emerging from the obscurity of the far past 
vre find a place called Roma, occupied by*a small ba.nd of 
men, sprung from the mixed Oscan and Pelasgic races. At 

• that time, Alba Longa, a* city at the head of a federation 
of thirty towns, had the predominance in Latium. Oii the 
Alban mount, a volcanic formation, stood the temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris, fhe great sanctuary of the people, where 
all the tribes were accustomed to assemble oijce a year to 
offer sacrifice to the tutelary deity of the nation. From 
the position of Rome in the northern extremity of Latium, 
within a stone’s throw of the Etrurian and Sabine terri- 
tories, it offered a convenient rallying point to the malcon- 
tents of the Latin cities, who speedily swelled the number of 
its inhabitant*^, and contributed to its importance, 

21. The site of the city presents prominent geographical 

features. On the left bank of the Tiber, flow?ng in a 
pneral direction from north to ‘south, and immediately 
below the junction of the Anic, entering it from the east, 
a small cluster of hills occurs, which may be regarded as 
the first steps from the level stretching between the river 
and the sea, rising up towards the main ridge of the 

• Hoc. lib. od, Ij. 
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Apennines. Three , of * these hills, the Quirinal, Vimiaal, 
and Esquiline, are rather prongs of one range, jutting out 
towards the Tiber, narrow glens lying^ between ttie forks. 
Three more, th^ Capitoline, Palatine, and A^entine, nearer 
the river, with another, the Caelian, in the back-ground, 
are insulated heights divided by valleys originally marshy, 
in consequence of springs ^nd the floods of the^Piber, the 
whole f;^rming the renowned Seven hills of repifblitjan 
and imperial Eome. These features of nsiture, modified 
by*the hand of man and covered with mighty monuments, 
w^^, in earlier ages, clothed with thickets and surroundeid 
with swamps till settlers arrived, invited, by their elevation 
and precipitous sides, to take possession of them as natu- 
rally 'defended points. The Esquiline preserv^Se-iu its 
name the memory of its oaks, and the Viminal^of its 
osiers.* Looking so>it}i wards from their summits, the eye 
wanders over the lowland expanse of ancienf Xatium, in- 
closed between the sea and the first ridge of the Apennines^ 
detached mass of highlands appearing at a little distance 
^from the mountain barrier, the hills of Alba.'l' 

22. Under whatever circumstances Eome arose, it was 
at first a humble hamlet, confined to the summit of the 
Bal^tinep; bift: gradually, as fresh immigrants came in, 
buildings sprang up ar(\und the base of the»hill. At the 
same time, another settlement,* under the name of Quirium, 
wa* advancing on the Quirinal, belonging to the ^bines, 
who had descended from~tIie^ountains to the valley ofThe 
Tiber. The two towns were hostile ; petty wars took 
place between them, and it is likely that, for a time, the 
people of the Palatine were subject to those of the Quirinal, 
but at length succeeded in establishing their equality and 
preponderance. The well-known legend of the rape of 
the Sabine women is supposed to involve this historical 
meaning, referring to a period whei^ the Eomans had no 
right of intermarriage wiOi the Quirites, .but were a subject 

• From cpsculu^, spots covered with the tallest kind of oak; and from saliat 
viminaiig^ the basket- making willow, or osier. 

i* The hills of Rome are sucjj as are rarely seen in England, low in height, bnt 
mth steep and rocky sides (Arnold). Those on the opposite bank of the Tiber, 
the Janiculum and Vaticanum, are higher, and infmediately bound the view to the 
west. Sir W. Gell gives the following elevations dbove the sea : — 

On the Palatine, the cross of St. Bonaventura . . 197 feet 6 inches 

Tower of the C^itol . . . ^ . . . 290 ,, 6 ,, , 

On the AventiTO, St. Alessio ..... 243 ,, 7 ,, 

On the Janiculum, Villa Torlonia, now Manescotti , 335 „ 9 „ 

Quirinal Palace , . .... 293 „ 5 y, 

Rome arM it$ Vicinityt li. 9^3. 
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people, till, by force of arms, the right was extorted.* 
Mutual interest led the two towns to overlook their dif- 
ference 6f blood, abd to form a friendly compact, each 
preserving its independence, their rulers meeting on occa- 
fipns of common concern in the valley between the two 
hills, which from that circumstance received the name of 
Comitium to come together). At the junction 

of their respective territories, the double Janus was, erected, 
with a gate facing each town, open in time of war for 
mutual aid, and closed in peace to prevent feuds, or* to 
denote their separate though allied state. Incorporgtlbn 
ultimately grew out of this arrangement in order to offer 
a bolder front to their Etruscan neighbours. The towns 
agreect t| unite under one king, the people being styled 
Papules Romanus et Quirites, But another tribe con- 
tributed to form the early Roman state, called Luceres, 
who were seated on the Caelian hill, and long continued a 
subordinate class, having no share in the government, and 
are perhaps on that account to be regarded as unmixecf 
remains of the Pelasgic stock. Thus three diverse tribes^ 
entered into the population of Rome as constituent ele-* 
ments, which may supply the reason of its political consti- 
tution being so widely different from that^ of the oJ;her 
cities of Latium. • ’ ’ 

• Jlomulus, the reputed founder and first king of 
A V c 1 t descended from the gods by a huiiian 

B.c. %3. mother, and, at the end of life, borne away in 
• clouds and storm to the home of his divine 
parent, is perhaps a purely ideal personage, deriving his 
name from the city, and created to meet the necessity felt 
by the proud republic to remove its obscure origin, by 
referring to some distinguished leader as the author of the 
civil and military institutions handed down from the most 
ancient times. He ijiay be regarded as an impersonation 
of the people of the Palatine before their junction w ith the 
oabine tribe, and hence is said to have inclosed the hill 


or intermarriage, involved the recognition of children 
of ^ Jrank of citizens in the state 

himaelf ancignt Greek and Italian States, a citizen might ally 

nnblie Unless the intermarriage had the sanction of a formal 

tion if building of the city.” Polybius fixes the founda- 

The V^arrnnion ' ’ ’ Cato, B.c. 7*; and Terentius Varrof as above, b.c. 753. 

iJciti fr va., followed by the Emperors, and by Plutarch, 

idoS and others. Livy, Cicerof and Pliny tJccasionaUy 

lOfrifis folSw tte iorm?r?‘'‘" computations. Most modern chrono- 
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with the pomcerium^di. boundary line or rude fortification 
in the form of a furrow, common to the Latin and Etrus- 
can towns, within which alone the city* auspices (^auspicia 
urhana) could be taken. This outline cwumscribeJi the 
hill, except on the side next the Tiber, where there was a 
swamp, afterwards drained and called the yelabruin, 
through which it could r^ot be carried. Folfowing the 
commonly received chronology, the final settlement ef the 
Rome of the Palatine is assigned to the thii^ year of the 
sixfh Olympiad, answering to b.c. 753. This event was 
coih^iemorated in subsequent times on the 21st of April, 
when a festival was celebrated in honour of Paks, the 
t^telajy divinity of shepherds, the occupation of the first 
inhabitants, which closed with the populace purifying 
themselves by passing through fires made of hay and^traw, 
compelling their flocks to do the same, to the sound of 
flutes and cymbals.* 

24. It IS only necessary to glance at the duration of the 
feigns in the list of the Roman kings given in the note 
below, to see that it cannot be true.| That in an elective 
monarchy, seven kings, four of whom met with violent 
deaths, and one was^ deposed, should divide between them 
two Jiun(ired alid forty-four years, by which, on an average, 
nearly thisty-five years.would belong to eac4i, is a state- 
ment contrary to all experience and probability. It would 
be •difficult to find a similar example in an hereditary 
monarchy of modern times, where there are the chances 
of minorities and greater security to human life. Niebuhr 
calculates from the case of the Venetian doges, during 
five centuries — when the election did not intentionally fall 
on old men, but on those who were fit to command the 
armies of the state — the average duration of an elective 
monarch’s reign at twelve years and a half, which would 

* Of this old Roman ceremony Niebuhr remarks “ The festival of Pales, the 
21st, when the country-people and the earliest inhabitants of Rome used to purify 
themselves by passing uirough a strong fire, as our ancestors used to kindle hret 
on May-day.’’^ 

f The kings of Rome reigned, according to Livy and Dionysius — 


^ Year*. 

. Romulus ........ 37 

Interregnum . . . . . . i 

Numa Pompilius . 43 

Tullius Hostiiius , ..... 32 

Ancus Marcius . . . * . 24 

Tarquinifts the Elder 38 

S^ervms Tullius ....... 44 

Tarquinius Superbus . , .. . • * • 


* a*4 
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abridge the period of the seven king? of Rome of nearly 
three parts of its term. 

25. ]S\ima Pom^ilius, a Sabine, figures as the second 
king, and the author of the national religion, 
A.u.c. 38. like Romulus of the civil polity. As the hus- 
. band" of a goddess, who melted away in tears 
into a fountain upon his decec||^e, he exhibits no more of 
historic reality than his predecessor, but may be taken 
mythically tcf represent the origin of the ecclesiastical 
constitution, and the completion of the union between ‘the 
tribes of the Palatine and theQuirinal. Hence the dwine 
knowledge said to have been imparted to him by Egeria 
during their nightly meetings by the well in the sacred 
groves ys Sabine descent ; his residence on the Quirinal ; 
and tjje extension of the hallowed boundary-line so as to 
include it, attributed to his reign. 

■ 26. The aflsolutely mythic portion of Roman story termi- 
nates with Numa; and with Tullius Hostiliu§ 
B c heroic poetical legend com- 

mences, in which real events and characters^ 
are prominent, but overlaid with a mass of distortion and 
embellishment, and in coiftiexion with pure inventions of 
the poet-annalists. We may class as accepted Tacts* the 
placaig of the third tribe, the Tuceres, in tlie rank of 
4 ;itizens, though not at preScwt upon a full equality with 
the other two ; the pornwrium being enlarged to embfbce 
the Cajlian mount and the fall of Alba Longa, with the 
additiorf of part of its population, to the residents by the 
Tibt'r. The old traditions ascribe to the “ white long 
city,”"** as the name signifies, an existence of some centu- 
tries prior to the rise of its rival and supplanter. It was 
magnificently situated on that island-like cluster of hills 
which forms a part of the southern horizon of Rome, 
boldly rising up froni the plaip, a conspicuous and ma- 
jestic feature of the landscape. The city stretched its main 
street along a narrow ledge by the Alban lake, the surface 
of which is near 1000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Beliind it towered the Alban mount (Monte Cavo), now 
fringed with woods of chestnut, the summit of which com- 
mands a grand prospect of the whole of ancient Latium, 
with the distant isles of S’&rdinia and Corsica. From its 

* The city was no doubt remarkably long, conJ4>ared to its breadth, and either 
white rock^, or was conspicuous from its white buildings ; whence the 
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conical top, near SOOQ feet high, the temple of the Latian 
Jupiter once looked down upon the city ; and thither its 
victorious chiefs led their triumphal * processioi5s, and 
sacrificed at thg shrine of the national deity. Existing 
monuments remain of the power and industry of its old 
inhabitants. To render Alba inaccessible from^the lake, 
the rocks on which it stoo^ were cut precipitously down 
to its edge, a process still distinctly marked; and tc^ pre- 
vent sudden and mischievous swells to which if was subject, 
the Waters, at a certain height, were led off by a tunnel, 
whidi^remains at present, more than a mile in length, ex- 
cavated through a hard volcanic stone. The merit oaf this 
work is claimed for Rome by its annalists ; but, as has 
been justly observed, such a labour had plainly a pra^stical 
purpose, and w^as executed by those who had an inter§;st in 
tlie lands which it saved froi^ floods, and enriched by 
regular irrigation. ^ 

27. The reported circumstances under which Alba fell — 
sifch as the marvellous incident of two contending armies 
havingeach three brothers born atabirtli of sister mothers, 
tlie lioratii and Curiatii, who engage in deadly combat to 
decide the struggle — are manifdfetly poetical adornments. 
Noihy)^ ajipeai^ true in the legends but the destruction of 
the city, perjiaps in. consequence of a generai rise of the 
Latin towns against its supremacy, in which the Homans , 
took* no part. The temples were spared; the profane 
buildings perished ; a part of the citizens, coming as re- 
fugees to Rome, obtained lands and dwellings on the Ciclian 
hill ; and becoming enrolled among the Luceres occupyirig 
that local itj^, the increased importance given to the tribe 
might ultimately lead to its elevation to an equality of rank 
with the tribes of the Palatine and Quirinal. For ages 
after Alba had been levelled, the temple-crowned summit 
of the Alban mount witnessed the Rontans periodically re- 
pairing to it to engage in religious rites ; and thither, along 
the Via Triumphalis^ leading to its crest, their generals 
marched in the midst of military pomp and splendour, on 
the occasion of a triumph, to offer homage to the supreme 
deity of the Latin mythology. The’spot is now occupied 
by a church and convent of monks of the Passion, whose 
daily chants alone enliven the lofty solitude.* 


* Among the Roman families, the celebrated house of the Julii referred its 
Ot^iu to Alba, also the Servilii, Quintii, Curiatii, and Cloelli. Of old Alba 
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28. An outline may now be^iven of the early constitution 

of the Roman state. The citizens consisted of three tribes, 
known by the mmh of the Ranines, or the primitive people 
of the Palatine ; the Titienses, or the Sabme population of 
the Quirinai ; and the Luceres, occupying the Caelian.* At 
the head of each tribe, there was an officer called a tribune, 
who was^ts military commander, its chief magistrate, and 
the ppresident of its sacred rites. Each tribe w^s divided 
into certain distinct bodies, or houses (gentes) ; those of the 
first two tribes, having the precedence, were styled the 
Greater houses (majorum gentium) ; those of the thi; 5 ^d, the 
Lesser houses {niinorum gentium). The latter long re- 
mained inferior to the former, taking no part in the senate ; 
and wh^n their representatives were admitted, the senators 
of tl^ Lesser houses voted after those of the Greater, and 
had only the right of voting in silence, not that of speak- 
ing unless they had held the office of consul. TJie idea of 
a house supposes consanguinity ; and as the word hin is an 
exact translation of gens,, no doubt the houses originally 
consisted of persons allied by blood. But in process Qt 
time an artificial arrangement was made by some compe- 
tent authority. A numbeS' of families not naturally related 
was grouped, and formed a house, the members of eacl^ yens 
being called They bore a commor name; but 

» their great bond of union was a participation in common 
religious rites, wliich were performed at a stated time and 
place. At a suitable age, the children of a house were ad- 
mitted* 10 these solemnities, and were thus publicly recog- 
nised as members of it.f 

29. Ttie members of houses were at first the only 
burghers or citizens, but were not the only element of the 
population. Besides liousehold slaves, each family acquired 
a number of dependents, chiefly foreigriers, who, for pur- 
poses of trade, wished to settle in the city. They became 
legally qualified to do so by connexion with some^Jarti- 
cular citizen, taking the common name of the lious^e to 

vestiges remain ; and a second town, \nult in th^e time of the first emperors, was 
destroyed after the fall of the ampire. 

• Uamnes is plainly a lo*m of the word Romans, as Romulus is of Roma; 
Titienses may be deduced from the Sabine king Tatius ; and a leader called 
Lucerus appears in connexion with the Luceres. 

t Livy relates the celebrated exploit of the head of the Fabian house. When 
the Capitol was liesieged by the Gauls, C. Fabius Dor*so descended from the 
citadel arrayed m a religious dress, and passed between the posts of the enemy to 
the Qmrinal, where he performed a Golemu sacrifice of the Fabian house returning 
jwjnolested. Lih.^. c. 46 . 
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which hfi ^eloDg^edvand-^teriiag iato certain oWigatiQiiSj. 
These persons were called client s. The individual cntizeus 
to whom they were attached became the patrons , whence 
the word 'patric^in^ indicating the paternal character of 
the relationr TEe patron was bound to expound the laws 
to his clients, to watch over their interests, relieve:^them in 
distress, protect tliem from wrong, and in all cases he ap- 
peared for them in courts of justice. On the^other hhnd, 
the cjjents were bound to obey the patron, to uphold his 
honour, to contribute towards defraying his public ex- 
pense*s^providing marriage portions for liis daughters, and 
ransoming him or his children if taken prisoners in tirhe of 
wa^.* The relation answers, in many respects, to that which 
subsisted between lord and vassal in the feudal tim(^;’’and 
a house, made up of patrician families and clients, ccrre- 
sponds to the constitution of a Scottish clan. This de- 
pendent population formed the shopkeepers of ancient Rome, 
exercising all the mechanical arts and trades, which were 
strictly forbidden to the patricians. They acquired pro- 
perty, though not in land, and transmitted it ; but, dying 
without heirs, their possessions lapsed to the patron. They 
^ formed no part qf the state ; couli not intermarry with the 
hou5es«5 ^nu had no political existence. The term populus^ 
or people, as applied, to the early Romans, does not denote 
the mixed multitude, but the patricians simply, who were 
the oifly citizens. 

30. Upon the constitution of this system of houses^ each 
house was closed against the admission of new members, 
and was left to perpetuate itself by natural descent. The 
privileged order was thus strictly hereditary. A patrician, 
indeed, who was childless, might adopt a person of free and 
unblemished descent as an heir, who then became a mem- 
ber of the house, and assumed its name ; but this adoption 
was rigorously watched, anda required the consent of the 
representatives of the whole body to be valid. “The 
utmost purity of blood was preserved in the houses, on the 
mother’s side no less than on the father’s ; and the patrician 
who wished his children to inherit |iis privileges could 

* The word clicns is thought to contain the same element as the verb cluere^ 
t* “ hear” or “ obey.” Niebuhr compares with it the German hoerrgtr^ a ** de- 
pendent.” The present«u8e of the term by the legal profession sprang out of the 
Homan practice stated above. 

In later times, the term patres, or fathers, was applied only to the senators ; but 
originally it denoted all who had clients. The adjective patriftian signifies " 
longing to the patres." 
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marry none but the daughter of a« patrician family, or a 
woman of corresponding rank in a foreign state with which 
the connubium, or right of equal intermarriage, was esta- 
blished by national treaty. Moreover, it#was necessary for 
the marriages of the patrician order to be contracted iii the 
most solemn of all the modes in which marriage was con- 
tracted among the Eomans, bw the rite of Confarreation.’'* 
This was a form of espousals conducted by the Flamen 
Dialis, a particular class of priests, or by the Poptifex 
Maximus, in the presence of ten witnesses, which involved 
a formal adoption of the wife into the family of tke hus- 
ban(t, and 'expressed by the kneading together of farina, 
salt, and water into a cake, of which the parties ate,jthe 
indiSic^'iible nature of the connexion between them. In 
the infancy of the state, the territory of the city {ager Ro^ 
manus)^ which, as Arnold observes, might be gone round 
in a single day, was exclusively patrician property, at first 
divided into three portions corresponding to t!ie tribes, g^nd 
further divided into lots assigned to members of the houses, 
excepting some tracts in wdiich there was a common rigJit 
of pasture, and others devoted to the service of the king 
and of religion. These allotments, the private estates of 
the patricians, amounted to no more than two 
answering *to 1-^ Englisli acre,' a sufficient 'proof of the 
* primitive insignificance df that subsequently proud and 
luxurious order. In like manner, the public land ^{ager 
puhlicms) acquired by the conquest of neighbouring states, 
a portion of whose territories was always appropriated by 
the conquerors, the rest being given back, was absorbed by 
the patricians. They did not acquire, indeed, the right of 
property in it, which remained in the state, but had the 
possession and use, conceding the occupation to their 
clients, for which a part of the produce was paid as rent. 

31. The houses were grouped in decades. I'en formed a 
curig^ or ward, of which likewise there w^re feh^Tn^each 
tribe, the three tribes consisting of thirty curiae and three 
hundred houses. Each curia had its presiding officer, or 
curion^ with its common hall, in which was the sacred 
heaEfli or altar. This was the symbol of the union of the 
houses forming the curia, the common hearth of all the 
curiae being the altar iii the temple of V'esta. The thirty 

* Malden, Ul. 

f The 'dnji a Roman measure of surface, 240 feet in length hy 180 in, 

•^rtreadth, containing therefore 28,S00 square feet. 
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presiding officers, curimes, formed a college of priests, at. 
the head of which was a chief, c^rio ^aximics. ,At a 
general assembly, styled the comitia curiatap^^ members 
of each curia m€<: in their respective common halls. The 
votes of the majority were regarded as the vote of the curia, 
and the votes of the greater number of curiae determined 
the point in question. The latter were taken in the valley 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, og the oben 
space galled the Comitium, near the temple of Yulcan, and 
contiguous to the Forum. The subjects upon wdiich the 
generaln’oice of the patricians decided related to the enact- 
ment and repeal of laws, the election of magistrates*and 
mili|;ary commanders, and the declaring war or making 
peace ; but all these questions required to be formaliy'laid 
before them by the senate before they could ‘be entertained. 

32. The senate represented the patricians uppn a nar- 
rower scale. The votes of all the householders included 
in ^he houses entered into the comitia curiata^ but the 
heads of houses formed the senate, which consisted of 
three hundred members according to the number of the 
houses, upon the elevation of th^ third tribe to a parity 

.with the other |wo, and long remained its establislied 
cornj^lefnenf. On all the ordinary measures of executive 
government, the authority Df the senate sufficed ; on the 
extraordinary affairs already mentioned, its resolution re- 
quired’the concurrence of the comitia curiata; but as the 
two assemblies Represented the same order, they ma^ be 
conceived to have rarely differed, and, in fact, the calling 
for the general suffrages of the patricians became ultimately 
a mere matter of form. A chief stood at the liead of the 
senate (princeps senatus)^ its president in council, and the 
deputy of the king when absent from the city, administer- 
ing justice in his place, and providing for sudden emer- 
gencies. There were also tei: chiefs of the senate (decern 
primi), who, upon the death of the king, each held in turn 
the office of interrex (between-king) till a new sovereign 
w'as appointed. 

33. The Roman kings resembled those of the Greek 
heroic age, but with the difference of the office being 
elective, and not hereditary. Upon the throne becoming 
vacant, the senate* proceeded to select a person to fill it ; 
the interrex for the time nominated him ; the whole pa- 
trician body voting his acceptance or rejection. When 
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it belonged to the^y^iieig^ if in the city, to coiy- 
voke"^ the senate, «to propose laws, and questions of war or 
peai^e*. he became the absolute commander of the 

army, and disposed of all booty and conquered land. While 
in the city, he was the administrator of the laws, judging 
himself or appointing judges. An appeal lay from hia 
sentence, in the case of a partrician, to the patrician order, 
but, over ail others, his pow(|f was supreme both in civil 
and criminal causes. An e?’|;ensive domain was assigned 
him, cultivated by the royar clients, from which a con- 
fcidejable revenue' was derived. 

34. Such is a sketch of the early Roman constitution. 
It Tjas a democracy as far as the relations of the patricians 
with each other were concerned ; a close oligarchy as it 
resipected their' clients and others; but already the element 
of a free commons existed, to be hereafter noticed, destined 
when more fully developed, after a long and severe struggle, 
to triumph over the exclusive class. In a social poiat of 
view, patrician life, at this epoch, exhibited the extremes of 
absolute authority and complete subjection. Power rather 
than tenderness appears^in the paternal and marital relation 
of the citizen. The members of the family had no rights , 
apart froyi their connexion with the head — were'-dd him 
more as things than persons, to’ be disposed of according to 
his pleasure. The father was the master and judge of the 
children, the husband of the wife. She might preserve her 
faitli» inviolate, be quite unstained by crime, and yet put 
to death for taking the keys and drinking the wine. The^ 
son, however risen to distinction in the city, was a cipher 
at the domestic hearth, and could be dragged by the father 
from the tribune to surrender his life to paternal despotism. 
The general state of the domestic relations in all commu- 
nities, with no better guide than natural instinct and 
reason, amply shdws how important it was for Revelation 
to delineate the duties of husbands, wives, masters, servants, 
parents, and children, and enforce them as Divine com- 
mandments. We ought to regapd this fact, not only as an 
instance of sovereign legislation but of parental care, and 
thankfully adore the common Father of all ” for a wise 
and gracious interference. 
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Contemporart/ Reigns and Events.-— JvxyjF.A. ; Egyptian Wars. Babylonian Captivity. 

— Bab^vlon : Nabopolassar. Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar. — P ersia : Cyrus. 

Cambyses. Darius Hystaspes. — Greece • Solon, The Peisistratidae. 

35. The recorded events of the fourth reign, that of 
An^us Marcius, are quite consistent with the 
sobrieties of actual life, and may be regarded 
as substantially true, though perhaps wrongly ’ ’ *• 

connected with the same personage. Engaged ir^ war with 
the Latins, he took several of their towns, and removed 
mapy of the inhabitants to Rome, where the Aventine hill 
was assigned to them, with a portion of the valley dividing 
it from the Palatine and Cselian. This procedure was 
adopted upon the principle, that towns being fortified, 

, and all within a,, few miles of the city, if the people re- 
mai^edi in *them in strength, they might be continually 
practising an annoying, and even a dangerous war/are 
against it in seasons of emergency. From the same 
motive of self-defence, the Italian cities of the middle 
ages compelled the nobles to leave their fortified houses in 
the country, and become town-dwellers. According to old 
Italian national law, the territory of a conquered people 
became the property of the conquerors ; but the Romans of 
the early ages, after reserving a portion to be added to 
their own public domains, restored the district by a formal 
act to the former owners in absolute proprietary, subject 
only to the payment of a tribute and 'the obligation of 
military service. , The transplanted Latins were not then 
deprived of their possessions, and might, from the proximity 
of their lands to their newjresidence, continue to farm them ; 
and, ultimately, they became an important element of the 
population on account of their numbers and wealth. 

36. The other operations of Ancus indicate the in- 
creasing power oFthe state. He acquired the dominion of 
both banks of the Tiber to the sea ; built the town of Ostia 
at its mouth, the most ancient of the RonJan colonies, « 
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facilitating commerce and maritime enterprise established 
the salt-works of i;he Lacus Ostias, probably on the very spot 
where they exist at present ; united Rome with the west 
bank of the river by a wooden bridge, ojie of the earliest 
structures of the kind on record ; protected the approach 
to the kridge on the Etruscan side by a fort on the Jani- 
culum ; constructed the dit(4i of the Quirites, a fosse for 
the defence* of the city in its most exposed quarter, the 
open ground between the Palatine and the Caelian ; and 
formed out of a stone-quarry on the declivity of the 
Capy;oline ^the oldest remaining monument of Rcnie, the 
Mamertine prison, which preserves his name.j' 

3*^ The development of a commonalty at Rome as a 
formidable body, the celehraited plebes, or plebs, personally 
freff but politically subservient, is assigned to the reign ol 
Ancus. Jt took its rise from various causes. Upon the 
extinction of a patrician family, or an entire house, through 
failing heirs, though it does not appear what became of the 
clients, it is not improbable that they were emancipated 
from the obligation to have a liege-lord, and obtained an 
independent rank among the iiihabitants of the city. AYhile 
also the marriages of the patricians conferjang the rights of 
tlie class ^upon tiie children were strictly confined to it,* 
many marriages of disparagement would take place, the 
offspring of which might* form an intermediate order, ex- 
cluded from patrician rank, yet not subject to the degrada- 
tion »f ciieiitship: In these ways, it is easy to conceive how 
a commonalty insensibly arose, and gathered numbers from 
natural causes, becumiiig prominent when Ancus added to 
it from the conquered Latins, many of whom were wealthy, 
and nobles in their own states. It may reasonably be sus- 
pected that the body was thus strengthened to serve as a 
check to the patricians. Hence Virgil is supposed to 
record their feeling in relaition to it, handed down by 
tradition, in speaking of the vain-glorious king unduly 
courting popular applause.J The plebs, thus formed, 
were proliibited the mechanical arts, and followed agri- 
culture, residing pj^rtly in the district assigned to them in 

* The deposits of the river have now choked its mouth uith shoals. This was 
the caiie to some extent in the time of Augustus •, but it is said to have been acces- 
sible to vessels of considerable burthen, -which were brought up to Rome by 
towing, and artificial means might be emploved to keep the channel clear. 

f Alaiuns, ill tlie Oscaii language, is Man'. Mamticus, cr Mamertinics satmen 
to the adjective mar, -ins. 

* I AjieiU, VI. ttiA. 
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Rome itself, and on their own estates in the neighbourhood, 
in villages and scattered farms. Thou^i free, possessing 
property, nobly descended in many instances, and under the 
obligation of military duty, they constituted nb part of the 
slate, were excluded from all management of public affairs, 
had^ no right of intermarriage Vi^ith the privilege*! order, 
and were in all respects politically in the condition of 
aliens. Ofiviou&ly, such a state of things couldi not enclure 
long,^especially as the plebeians soon outgrew the patricians 
in numbers. 

38. ^riie story of the last three kings- — the two Tarq^inii 
and Servius Tullius intermediately — embracing a period of 
a hundred and seven years, presents many iinprol^pble 
events, and involves gross chronological inconsisfencies. 
There is much unquestionably that has its foundatioiT in 
fact, but the unreal is so largely interwoven wi*h it, that 
the natural landscape obscured to the eye by the mirage, 
anfl distorted in its aspect, is its appropriate resemblance. 

39. Upon the death of Ancus Marcius, the expectations 
of his sons, who seem to have entertained no- 
tions of hereditary right, were disappointed by g'c g 
Tajiquiniusi Prisons, a foreigner of Etruscan or ’ 

Latin origin, who obtained the throne by hispersfi>nal merit, 
and reigned long and prosperously, but is said to have 
died *by the hands of the disappointed aspirants, who 
sought to secure some chance of the succession, — a most 
unlikely circumstance after an interval of thirty-^ight 
years, the duration of his rule. Tarquinius looked with 
favour upon the plebs, and sought to elevate them to the 
patriciate. He proposed to form from the higher and 
wealthier of the body three new tribes, to be named after 
himself and his friends, possessing all the privileges of the 
three original ones. This wise measure was opposed by 
the patrician party, who put forth the augur Attus Navius 
to arrest it ; and the terrors of religion were invoked to 
preserve intact the primitive triple arrangement. The 
king consequently modified his plan, effecting the admission 
of the noblest plebeian families into* the three old tribes 
under the title of liamnes, Titienses, and Luceres secundi. 
This step, an advantage to the particular families con- 
cerned, conferred no benefit upon the plebeian order, the 
new patricians becoming alienated from th^ commonalty 
by their elevation, while it considerably strengthened thiS^ 
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dominant class. It is inevitable for "an aristocracy strictlr 
depeniyng* upon tke hereditary principle rapidly to diminish 
in numbers. So largely had the patrician houses died off, 
that, in the time of Tarquin, it is said, tnly one hundred 
,and fifty remained to send representatives to the senate. 
The accsession of the new members thus filling up the 
vacancies recruited the forces*of the patricians. 

4(5. If TtM'quinius died by the contrivance of'the sons of 
the former monarch, the authors of the tragedy di4 not 
rear) tiie fruit exj)ected from tiie crime. The kingdom 
|)ass«^d into other hands; and the era commenced*, long 
celebrated by the commons of liome as that of the ‘‘ good 
kiiii^ Servius and his just laws,*’ when the constitution sas 
opened to the plebeians. Serviiis Tullius, the son of a slave 
beloliging to the royal household according to some accounts, 
but a military adventurer from Etruria following another 
testimony,^' after being acknowledged by the senate, is 
said to have been op])osed by the popultts^ 
B 578^^' general assembly of the patricians, lie 

may be supposed therefore to have thrown him- 
self upon tlie unprivileged order for support, securing 
their adhesion to his cuAise by recognising ttheir claim to a 
political status. However impossible it is to mak-e but his 
ikistory as an individual, as^much*so as that of’the renowned 
king Arthur of our O'vn annals, the free constitution framed 
by him, as Arnold remarks, is as real as Magna Charta or 
the Bill of Rights. 

41. The constitutional change was prepared for by 
giving to the plebeians an^ internal organization. They 
were divided into thirty tribes, four for the city and twenty - 
six for tlie country, corresponding to the thirty curiae 
the patrician houses, each plebeian tribe having a tributic 
at its head, as each patrician curia had a curion, its captait] 
in war and chief magistrate in peace. The principal busi- 
ness of the tribunes was to apportion and levy the taxes 
which the tribes had to pay among the members, and re- 
gulate the contingents they were bound to furnish to the 
army. They were eiected by the plebeians in the assembly 

* II is original name was Mastarna, exchanged for a homan one, according to 
the Etruscan account, quoted by the emperor Glaudms in a speech upon admit- 
ting the Gauls to tlie Roman franchise. This speech, engraved on two brazen 
tablets, was dug up at Lyons in the Bixfecnth century, ana is now preserved in 
that city. Thoiigb printed hy Lipsius in the works of Taditns, it lay unnotice<i, 
••till the searching eye of Niebuhr detected the new light it tlurew over the Roman 
history. • ^ 
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of the tribes, comitia frihuta^ when also the inferior magis- 
trates were appointed, rates were imposed for common 
objects, and laws passed for their internal regulation. 
Their meetings were held on the market-days, 
when the country people came into the city, and in the 
Forum, or market-place, M’hicli w^as adjacent to tine Conii- 
tium of the patricians. TlTese two places, separated by 
the suggestlcm^ afterwards called rostra, a kind^f platiorm, 
or pulpit, from which tho magistrates s})oke in public, lay 
upon the same level, and were in common s}>eech included 
under ^he name Forum. Three judges were chose^ for 
each tribe to determine private suits, amountiiig to ninety 
for«the thirty tribes, probably the same officers who*|*xer- 
cised jurisdiction at an after period under the name oi cen- 
titniviri, the complement liaving been increased. * 

42. Koine now presented two distinct and separate bodies, 
analogous to our Houses of Lords and Commons ; but the 
patrician and plebeian assemblies w^ere far from constituting 
a stales-general, or parliament. The former exclusively 
claimed the settlement of imperial questions ; and, upon in- 
ferior jioints, there was danger to»be apprehended from the 
t\¥4^orders*entef tabling different views, leading to hostility 
and blTiodshed. To avert these evils, by formings a bond of 
union between^ tlie parties, “and, at the same time, to give to 
the pjpbeians a voice in the determination of the liighest 
affairs of state, were the objects contemplated in the legis- 
lation of Servius. To accomplish this enlightened purpose, 
weight was given to wealth and numbers rather than to 
birth and family connexion. The people were to vote on 
all important matters according to the amount of their 
military equipment and their position in the grand army of 
the city. This was adopting a property qualification, for 
it was by w’ealth alone that they could equip themselves in 
the manner w^hich the ne\f constitution proposed. A 
similar arfangement distinguished several of the Gree 
states, the heavy-armed soldiers and citizens possessing th 
full franchise being idendcal. 

43. The three patrician tribes wore formed into six 
equestrian centii|tes,* knights or horsemen, under the 
name of the seg^ suffrayia, or six votes. To these were 

* The word century, fri^ its derivation centum, hundred, is apt to mislead. 
Originally a centuria comprised a hundred individuals J but it%ame to be used u 
» mere term of division, irrespective of numbers. 

• 1 2 
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added twelve new centuries of plelJeian knights, selected 
from the richest nfembers of the commonalty. They formed 
a kind of plebeian nobility, whose honours were hereditary ; 
but a simple plebeian might be raised t6 equestrian rank, 
and a knight be degraded to the condition of a simple 
plebeiai?. These eighteen centuries formed the cavalry of 
the Jxoman army. In case reverse circumstances disabled 
any one fr(fm providing and maintaining the* equipment 
belongingto his rank, the sum of 10,000 asses^* or pounds’ 
vvvjight of copper, equal to about 32/., was given by the state 
for Uie puf'chase of a war-horse, and an annual rent-charge 
of 2000 asses was laid for his support on the estates of single 
woni^l^and orphans, who were thus to contribute tow?LTd3 
defraying the expenses of the protection they received. 

A The infantry was formed out of the remainder of 
the commons, composing the great majority of the body. 
It was divided into five classes, and subdivided into centu- 
ries, ranged according to property, arms, and armour. 

Class I. Those whose property amounted to 100,000 assesj equal to 
about 320/., and upwards. These formed eighty centuries, forty of 
young men, juniores, from sSventeen to forty-hve years of age, and 
forty of older men, seniores^ from forty-five to siitty ; the junio^^*to 
serve in the^eld, the seniors to defend the city. They where to pro- 
vide themselves with a complete suit f)f bronze arm'our, the greaves, 
• coat of mail, helmet, large shildd, SM'-ord, and long pike. 

Class 11. Those whose property was from 75,000 asses, equal to 
about 240/., to 100,000. These formed twenty centuries, ten of juniores 
and ten of senioreh. They had no coat of mail, and were to be 
equipped with the oblong wooden shield, scutum, instead of the round 
bronze one, clweus. 

Class III. Those whose property was from 50,000 asses, equal to 
, about 160/., to 75,000. These consisted likewise of twenty centuries, 
similarly divided, and were allowed to dispense with the greaves as 
well as the coat of mail. 

Class TV. Those whose property was from 25,000 asses, equal to 
about 80/., to 50,000. These contj^ined also the same number of cen- 
turies, wore no defensive armour, and were armed with the pike and 
javelin only. 

Class V. Those whose property was from 12,500 asses, equal to 
about 40/., to 25,000, formed thirty centuries, armed with slings 
and darts. 

45. There still remained, without these classes, the poorer 
people, whose property fell short of the qualification for 

* As, the unit value in the Homan and old Italian coinages, was made of cop- 
or of the mixed metal called aes, a composition of copper and tin, to nhicb 
the term liroi^ze is now applied. 
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the last division. Those who had more than 1500 asses 
were formed into two centuries of Assiduf, who wer^ camp 
followers, bore no arms, but filled up the places of those 
who fell in the Panics, taking their accoutrements, and 
acting as orderlies to the inferior officers. Two centuries 
more of Proletarii included those whose property wfis under 
the last sum mentioned, who |)aid no taxes to the state, and 
from whorA no military service was required except on 
occasions of great emergency. Besides these there were 
three centuries made up of persons classed according to 
their Occupations useful to the army : the fabri, or^ car- 
penters and smiths, attached to the centuries of the first 
clans ; and the cornicines, or horn-blowers, with the Jubi- 
dues, or trumpeters, who were connected with the fourth 
class. The military organization of the people therefore 
stood as follows : — 

Kmghts • .18 

Classes 1, 2, 3, 4 . 140 

Class 5 . . 30 

A^feidui and Proletarii 4 
Smiths and Musicians 3 

195 

The people, thus grouped^ held their comitia, or great na- 
tional council, in the Campus Martins, the Field of Mars, 
without the city. They met as the exercitatus urbanus, 
the army of the city, and were summoned by the sound of 
the horn, in r.Ilusion to their warlike array — not by the 
voice of the lictors, as was the case with the comitia of the 
patricians. They voted by their centuries, in the order 
stated, on the acts of the senate relating to elections and 
laws, which were laid before them by a presiding magis- 
trate ; but no measure could originate with them, and no 
member could come forward to debate a question submit- 
ted to them. Their power was absolute to reject ; but 
their assent required to be confirmed by the curiae. While 
the centuries were assembled, a red flag waved on the Jani- 
culum, and the taking down of the standard dissolved the 
meeting. Rome had now what may be called three great 
assemblies — the comitia curiata, including the patricians 
only ; the comitia tributa, embracing only the plebeians ; and 
the comitia centuriata^ which comprehended the whole 
nation of an age to go out to war, » 


centuries, the cavalry. 

„ the heavy-armed infantry. 

„ the light infantry. 

„ the reserve and camp followers. 
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46. The Servian constitution, it Is clear, while it gave 
power^to the commons, contemplated the investiture of pro- 
perty with preponderating influence in the state. Hence 
the eighteen equestrians uniting with Kie eighty of the 
richest commoners in the first class, commanded ninety- 
eight vfftes out of a total of one hundred and ninety-five, 
and had thus a majority ov’er the others. Referring to 
the use of»the word century, as explained in' a previous 
note, the greater number of centuries belonging to the first 
class than to the second does not imply a greater number 
of i^idividuals, but of votes proportional to its' larger 
amount of property. But if wealtli had superior political 
adviyitages, its holders had to encounter the most ckn- 
gerou? service in the field. The members of the first class 
forflied the front ranks, and had to bear the brunt of the 
battle ; tkose of the other classes formed the binder ranks, 
and hence the quantity of armour to be worn gradually 
diminishes as we descend the classes, those behind beino' 
less exposed than those in front. The tactics of the 
Roman infantry, at this period, were not those of the legion 
of after times, when the^sword was the chief weapon, and 
individual prowess was relied upon ; but the sohiiers fought 
like the Qreeks in the close array of the phalanx',' iisfng 

^ the long pike or spear. ]Notwnthstanding thd weight given 
to property, as it was largely in the ha.nds of the commons, 
the cojiNtiturion was a real and great advance on the side 
of popular liberty, and its security from patrician en- 
croachment was contemplated in the people being put in 
possession of it with arms in their hands. 

47 . Servius is recognised as the founder of other popu- 
lar institutions. To ascertain the number of the people, 
the two f^tivals were appointed of Paganalia for the coun- 
try, and Compitalia for the city. T\\e pagi were fortified 
places, on high grounds, to which the country people might 
repair with their cattle in case of a hostile inroad ; and, per- 
haps, there was one pagus to each tribe, the members of 
which collected there once a year, to the Paganalia festival, 
When a certain suin was paid for every man, woman, and 
child, the several sums showing the amount of the popula- 
tion. The Compitaha, annually celebrated at all the com- 
pita, or points of junction between two or more streets, 
where sacrifices were ofiered in honour of the lares compi- 
les, the guardian spirits of such spots, answered the sama 
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purpose for the city.* Every one paid a sum for each birth 
in his family, for every death, and for every son who came 
to the age of military service. Besides returning tRe num- 
ber of his fam^y, every citizen gave in an account of his 
taxable property, chiefly lands, houses, slaves, and money, 
upon which a tax altering according to the pulDlic^expenses 
was laid, but oppressively, ^is the amount of debts was not 
to be deducted from the capital returned. Another sopiieme 
attributed to the patriot king is perhaps an exaggeration 
of the Roman commons, venerating his name and memory. 
He is*said to have, contemplated retiring from the kingly 
office and annulling it, substituting the administrafion of 
t^^o magistrates annually elected — a conception of the con- 
sulate. 

48. The legislation of Servius Tullius was never cfyried 
into full effect. It ended a few years after its establish- 
ment at the instance of the patricians, jealous of plebeian 
influence, and griuiging the loss of a particle of their own 
power. The common story is, that Tullia, one of his 
daughters, having disposed of a former husband and married 
Tarquinius, a son of the last monarch, plotted the murder 
^ the father, ^relying upon the support of the dissatisfied 
^garchy to gain the throne. The “ good king Servius 

w'as despatched at the :&)ot of the Esquiline,*upon w hich 
the infamous Tullia proceeded to the senate-house, saluted* 
herT^msband as king, and drove her chariot over the dead 
body of her father lying in the w^ay as she returned. How 
much, or whether any part of this horrible tale is true, can 
never be knowai ; but the petty sovereignties of Italy in 
the middle ages present many similar examples of dark 
domestic crimes being committed to obtain the reins of 
government. It is certain that a counter-revolution took 
place, headed by a military usurper, and sanctioned by a 
large party of the patriciajjs, the object of which was to 
abolish the new institutions, and reduce the plebeians to 
their former political insignificance, a condition from 
wdiich they did not ful^ emerge until after two centuries 
of continued struggles with the exclusive class. 

49. Tarquinius Superbiis, the seventh and last king, 
obtaining the throne by violence, occupied it 

as a despot, maintaining the possession of 
power by his military talents, and by the sub- 
serviency of a chosen body of troops to wfeora he allowed 
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free scope to ravage and plunder, to retain their services. 
As usual with rCigns of terror, the citizens who excited 
his feaft were arraigned under various pretences, and either 
removed by legal murder or private assassjjnation. He re- 
fused to convoke the senate, and neglected to fill up the 
vacancies created by death with new members, intending 
thereby to weaken its consideration and destroy it. Botii 
the patricians, also, by forced loans, and the people, by ser- 
vile labour, were compelled to contribute to those enor- 
mous piles, the remains of which show, like the task-works 
of the eastern monarchs, the existence of a strong despotic 
goveftimfent. Tarquin, possessed of skill and enterprise as 
a soldier, appears to have extended the Homan dominion 
by sef^»al successful wars. But, at length, his intolerable 
tyrggjny led to revolt, the occasion of which, according to 
the legends, was the dishonour otfered by one of his sons to 
the chasteXucretia, which she refused to survive. Those 
who had mainly raised him to the throne determined upqn 
his downfal, enlisting the plebeians in the enterprise, like 
the English barons in their contest with the crown, hy 
offering a concession of their rights. After a reign of 
twenty-four years, dr-^erte*!! on every side, and menaced by 
an exasperated people, Tarquin fled from the Roman* tefri- 
lory ; monarch) was abolislicfl, t»o odious had the name of 
« king becorr.e, after the kingdom had existed two liuhdred 
and forty-four years; and the entire royal family Vere 
declared exiles. The 24th of February was 
B.c. 509^ celebrated subsequently by the Romans as the 
anniversary of the expulsion of their kings 
under the name of regifuyium^ the king’s flight. 

50. A review of tiie regal period furnishes matter 
for some general notices of "the people, their works and 
territory. If credit may be given to the reported return 
of the census taken by Servjus Tullius, the population 
of Rome then amounted to 84,700, which derives some 
sanction from calculations made of the probable number 
of individuals embraced in the classes and centuries. The 
principal source of wealth was agriculture, followed by 
both the patricians and plebeians, the latter cultivating 
their own paternal domains in the districts from which 
their fathers had been transplanted, the former in addition 
to private estates enjoying the public lands acquired by 
conquest, thoif^h still Iioidiag them as the property of the 
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state. Foreign commerce may be inferred from the foun- 
dation of a town at the mouth of the Tiber. It was an 
express stipulation in a treaty made with Carthag^ in the 
first year of th^ republic, which supposes it not to have 
been newly formed. Arnold conjectures that this foreign 
trade was one of the privileges of the higher clashes, as in 
Russia at present, and that Jthe patricians like the Russian 
nobility exported the skins and wool of the numerous fk)cks 
and^herds maintained upon the. public lanJ, being the 
owners of trading ships. The current money con.sisted of 
masses of copper with its alloys, w hich were weighed, not 
counted, each as containing originally the weight of^a full 
po^nd of twelve ounces. The abundance and consequently 
low value of copper appears from the state alloxf^ce of 
10,000 asses to purchase a horse for an impoverished mem- 
ber of the equestrian centuries. Probably, in ancient Italy, 
copper was found in immense masses upon tlie surface, 
w’Jiich made it common and cheap. This was the case in 
the district of the Copper Indians in North America, who 
employed it for every possible purpose till the supply was 
exhausted, and, in the same condition, it has recently been 
^liscovered in ^outh Australia. Servius Tullius is said to 
haVe been the first who issued a stamped coinage, the im- 
pression being that of an animal, an ox or a sheep, but after- 
wards, the tw o-faced head of* Janus w^as given on one • 
sideVith the prow of a ship on the other. Hence the 
expression of the Roman boys in tossing up, capita aut 
navem, 

51. During the later regai period, vast industriaT works 
were executed for the improvement or defence of the city, 
and the service of religion. The walls ascribed to Servius 
continued to be the walls of Rome down to the time of 
the emperor Aurelian. The fortification included all the 
famous Seven flills, a circqjt of about six miles. It passed 
along the outside edge of the Quirinal, Capitoline, Aven- 
tine, and Caelian, and, from a few existing remains, seems 
to have been for the most part a simple wall constructed 
with alternate layers of* square and oblong stones, present- 
ing in one course their sides, and ni the next their ends. 
One of the best and least doubtful specimens, though now 
much decayed, has been sketched by sirW. Gell. The 
stone is the tufa litoide^ a volcanic product of a reddish 
brown colour, the material of the Capitolfhe hill, and of 

c 3 
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Other parts of Rome. For about a rrfile from the southern 
Bide of^ the Esq’tnline to the northern side of the Quirinal, 
where there is no stone near the surface, the defence con- 
sisted of the agger or mound of Servius, a rampart of clay, 
fifty feet wide and sixty feet high, fenced by a ditch one 
hundred «ifeet wide and thirty feet deep, out of which the 
soil for the embankment wal taken. The line of the 
mourfd may •still be traced, and some striking vestiges 
remain. • e 

52. Another stupendous undertaking ascribed to the 
first 'Jj^rqjLiin, the Cloaca Maxima, a subterranean funnel, 
or sewer, ranks with the most remarkable monuments of 
antiqiut^ for the impressive massiveness of its constructi«n, 
and the perfect manner in which it has survived the lapse 
of tvfenty-four centuries. It was designed to carry off the 
waters brought down from the adjacent, hills into the val- 
ley of the Forum, and the low grounds around the Pala- 
tine. The sewer, constructed of huge blocks of tufii, 
united without any cement or mortar, consists of three 
tiers of arches one within the other. The innermost vault 
is a semicircular arch, eighteen Roman palms or about 
fourteeti feet wide, and as many high, which .shows fb-j 
truth of a s^dennmt made by Sfrabo and Pliny, that a cart 
Joaded with hay might i^ass^ down*it. Afterwards subordi- 
nate sewers, from seveial quarters of thecitv, were maj^le to 
discharge Uhemselves into this passage, which by itself 
is not less tlian 'a thousand feet long, the foundations 
l}ir)g forty feet deep. This grand trunk leads into the 
1 iber. 

. Capitoline Temple, the triple sanctuary of Ju- 

piter, Jiiiio, and Minerva, underneath the same roof, with 
party-walls to separate them, was commenced by the first 
and finished by the last Tarquln. It occupied one of the 
two siunmits of the CapitoHue.Hhe lower, which presenting 
no sufficient extent of flat surface for the building the 
peaks were levelled, and the rock avas artificially enlarged 
by walhng in a space, ami filling, it up, as in the case of 
the toundatioii of Ihu Jewish temple. These massy sub- 
structions are yet visible, and while the edifice has vanished 
after being three times destroyed by fire and rebuilt, a me- 
cfiil lias preserved an impression of it in one of its later 
states, which s^ow^s its triple construction. 

* o4. Tiie execution of these works attests the power ac- 
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quired by the Romans, for they could only have been 
accomplished by a people in possession of large resources, 
obviously derived from some considerable territorial domi- 
nion. Accord^pgly, from the treaty with Qarthage before 
referred to, a copy of which has been preserved, it appears 
that they had the sovereignty of the whole coast of Latium 
down to Terracina, regarded the independent Tuatins as 
under their protection, carried on trade with Sardinia and 
Cojsica, and while a portion of the country beyond the 
Tiber had been wrested from the Etruscans, probably Rome 
was Ae acknowledged head of all the Latin states at the 
end of the monarchy. This event falls within twenty years 
qf the battle of Marathon, and is about coeval with the 
expulsion of the Peisistratidae. The Greek heroif^fige had 
long passed away. Sappho, ^sop, Solon, and Thalas had 
flourished ; Simonides and Anacreon were the popular 
poets of Athens ; Pythagoras was in advanced life, and 
^schylus a boy. 


CHAPTER III. 

RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

55. To form an adequate i(i(?a of the Roman polity, ig 
itsVarious changes, it is necessary to bear in mind how in- 
timately sacred observances were interwoven with secular 
functions, and the whole force of religion w as systematically 
employed to sanction the civil institutions. In the days 
of the monarchy, though the king had not been supreme 
in ecclesiastical affairs, jet the regal office involved the 
celebration of sacred rites, there being national sacrifices 
which could only be ofiered by him. All inferior offices 
ill the state were similarly held in connexion with the 
performance of religious solemnities ; and, besides this, 
there was a hierarchy of pontiffs, priests, augurs, and 
vestal virgins, who belonged to the patrician families, and, 
excepting the latter, *were eligible also for civil and mili- 
tary employments, provided the rdfepective duties did not 
clash. 

56. One element of the Roman religion, the most 
ancient, preceded the existence of the state and the city, 
and long survived in the history of the people. This was 
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the adoration of ‘‘blessing teeming# Nature/' which was 
common to all the old Italian races, observed with rites of 
a pastoral and d5mestic kind. Saturnus-Ops, the god- 
goddess of the earth, received honour a^ the patron of 
agriculture, to whose influence the fecundity of the soil 
and the abundance of provisions were attributed. Cattle- 
breedin^and forests stood undpr the protection of Faunus^ 
who ^defended herds from wolves, favoured their young, 
and was worft also, in the depths of woods, to inspire^ the 
inmds of men with prophetic powers ; while his spouse, 
Fauna, the good goddess, hona dea^ crowned with blokssings 
the chaste wedlock. Vertumnus and Pomona, the divini- 
ties of blossom and of fruit, and those of springs and rive^j^s, 
of seatsi^ind mountains, had their respective worship, Lar 
being the presiding deity of the house, whose place was 
close to the hearth. The Penates were recognised as the 
protectors “of families, who accompanied the family in 
changes of abode and migrations, while the Lar was inse- 
parably attached to the house, its guardian from fire. 
Terminus presided over boundaries and landmarks, by 
which different properties were distinguished from each 
other. * 

57. Tlural and domestic festivals markecJ the^religiom 
adoration of nature. On the 15th.of February^ the Luper^ 
^calia were solemnized in lionour of Faunus by brotherhoods 
consisting of young men of rank, who, as well as the god, 
were termed Luperei, or “ protectors of herds from wolves.” 
Goats and dogs were sacrificed, after which the brother- 
hoods, attired in shepherd’s garb, ran round tlie Palatine 
hill, touching or striking all persons they met with in their 
way, with thongs made of the skins of the animals sacrificed, 
married women coming forward voluntarily to receive the 
stroke, which was supposed to promise blessings upon their 
wedlock. On the 23rd of February, country proprietors 
celebrated the Termlnalia. I'wo owners of adjacent pro- 
perty crowned the common boundary-stone, terminus^ with 
garlands, and erected a rustic altar on which some corn, 
honeycombs, and wine were offered, the parties praying that 
good-will might subsist between them as neighbours. In 
May, preparatory to the harvest, the Ambarvalia took 
place. Ihe standing corn in the various districts was con- 
secrated or blessed, a procession going round the borders 
of each field, while a ceremonial for the whole state, with 
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the same object in view, was conducted between the fifth 
and sixth mile-stones on the road to Laurentum, the extent 
originally of the Roman territory in that direction.* Here 
the sacerdotal body of the fratres arvales, or the “ field 
brotherhood,” dflfered up prayers and sacrificed for the sake 
of averting all damage to the crops from hailstones or 
blight. But the most joyous festival was held ifl honour 
of Saturnus-Ops, towards the close of December, whey the 
agricultural labours of the year were fully corfipleted. The 
Saturnalia was peculiarly the harvest-home of Italy. It 
lasted nearly a week. During its continuance fuP freedom 
was gA,nted to the slaves : they wore the pileus^ the badge 
of liberty, and were waited upon at table by the masters. 
Nt public business was transacted ; the courts of were 
closed ; the schools kept holiday ; to commence a ar was 
impious ; to punish a malefactor involved pollution. All 
ranks abandoned themselves to mirth, the cro^d in the 
streets shouting, lo Saturnalia. 

•58. This element of the Roman religion, supplied by 
nature, and common to primitive Italy, outlived the re- 
public and the empire, and survives in some of the festivals 
of Christendom.* But upon this ancient element another 
engrafted, fit the formation of the state, of a political 
nature, to which the former became subordiiipate ; and a 
systematized* state-religioft grew^. up in connexion with the 
civil j)olity. The state-religion of the Romans consisted 
of the worship of Mars, Quirinus, and Jupiter, the guardian 
gods or futelary deities of the three national tribes.f By 
the side of these divinities we find, in the earliest times, 
the worship of Vesta, whose altar, upon which fire was 
perpetually burning, was the common hearth of the whole' 
people, the symbol of their union and domestic prosperity. 
Originally no images were erected in the temples, nor any 
animal sacrifices offered up ; corn, salt, wine, honey, and 

* The customs of the Saturnalia exhibit a remarkable resemblance to the sports 
of our own Christmas and the Italian Carnival. Those of the Ambarvalia corre- 
spond to the ceremonies of the Rogation-week of the Romish church. Tliese, as 
once observed in England, consisted of processions through the fields, with prayers 
for a blessing on the fruits of the ^rth, and were continued through three days in 
W'hitsun-week. At the Reformation, the usage was abolished, and the perambu- 
lation of parish boundaries was substituted. 

f The legend that Mars, or Mamers, was the father of Romulus points him out 
as the national god of the llamnes, or people of the Palatine. From Quirinus 
having his temple on the Quirinal, he may be considered as peculiarly the deity 
of the Sabine tribe, Uie Quirites or Titienses, occupying that district. Jupiter 
may be regarded as a Pelasgian deity, tlio god of the Luceres of the C«liaa. 
Milden, 13^ 
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fragrant herbs were the offerings burned upon the altars. 
The introduction of images and of animal sacrifices 
is ref^iTed to tfie Tarquins in imitation of Etruscan 
manners. ^ 

59. Jupiter took the lead among the great gods of the 
state, being styled the all-succouring heavenly father, and 
having almost the attributes ^of an only God assigned to 
him* With him Mars and Quirinus had each a consecrated 
priest, calleJ Flamen, chosen from among the “patricians. 
From the restrictions placed upon these officials we ^earn 
the conceptions of the early Romans concerning th^ sacer- 
dotal* life and character. The Flamen of Jupiter was on 
duty every day, and was not to be absent from the city for 
a sin^ night. Fie was not to swear, to ride on horsebal^k, 
to ipok upon an army of troops in martial array, or to 
wear a knot in any part of his attire. In case an offender 
in bonds about to be scourged crossed his path, the chains 
had to be struck off, and the punishment was suspended for 
the day. If a criminal succeeded in entering his house, 'he 
was at once to be discharged from custody, his chains being 
thrown into the street. It was necessary that the Flamen 
should be married in the*most sacred form of wedlock, and 
should have been born from a wedlock of* the«3ame kiird. 
His wife jITirticipafed in his duties, and to a great ex1;ent in 
his restrictions. When tiie Fla‘uiinica died her husband 
resigned Ms office. The Flamen had all the hqnours 
of royalty, a public dwelling, together wdth a^seat and 
vote ill the senate ; yet notwithstanding its dignity the 
office was more irksome than alluring, on account of its 
restrictions in the corrupt ages of Rome, when the ties of 
wedlock were spurned and licentiousness prevailed in 
marriage. 

60. In addition to the Fla mines, there were other sacer- 
dotal orders, the most iliustiious of which, the Pontiffs, 
formed a college under a Poiftifex Maximus, who acted in 
its name. They were not attached to any particular di- 
vinity, but superintended the whole external worship of 
the gods, were origi)]ally seif-elet;ted, and not themselves 
responsible to any Court of law or punishment. Vesta, 
the domestic goddess of tiie city, was served by the vestal 
virgins, at first four in number, afterwards six, and in- 
cluding the principal, seven, whose duty it was to keep the 
fire burning tn her altar. They entered office between six 
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and ten years of age, pledged themselves to serve for thirty 
years, and to keep their vow of chastity for that tirae*^; 
and during its continuance they were free from p'hrental 
control, and naed not hold connexion with ^tbeir family. 
They occupied a spacious mansion in the heart of the city ; 
received an ample income from the state ; were ^preceded 
by a lictor to clear the way ki the street ; could secure, by 
intercession, favour to an offending kinsman, find had •their 
asseition regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an 
oath. But punishment surely awaited the vestal, if careless 
in her*office or unfaithful to her vow. If the flame on the 
altar were allowed to go out, the chief pontiff scourged the 
negligent virgin in the dark, the city mourned, and the 
fire could only be reignited by the pure rays of ¥lie sun. 
In case of yielding to seduction, death inevitably followed ; 
but human hands must not directly take 3.wa^ her life. 
The unhappy vestal vas borne in a covered litter to the 
GdU ine gate ; a subterranean chamber was excavated ; 
bread, water, milk, oil, a burning lamp, and a couch were 
laid in it ; the vestal was there buried alive, like the 
offending nuns of the middle ^es. It is melancholy to 
^tjate tha^t the^rigorous means adopted to guard the virtue 
of th% .vestal virgins formed an incentive to Roman se- 
ducers to attempt their min. 

6^. As the king of heaven* foreseeing future events,* 
Jupiter was supposed to reveal them to man by signs in 
the sky, thunder, lightning, and the flight of birds, which 
were called his messengers, while the god bore the name 
of Prodigalu\ or the sender of prodigies. Some birds gave 
omens by their voice, others by the direction of their flight. 
The eagle or osprey, the heron, and a species of dove, were 
esteemed the heralds of good; the owl, the swallow, the 
jay, the woodpecker, were regarded as inauspicious; the 
crow, before a inarria 2 :e, Was deemed a favourable omen ; 
the vulture, the hawk, and the kite portended slaughter. 
Private individuals sought by augury an encouraging sign 
from heaven before commencing a journey, contracting 
wedlock, or concluding any important domestic matter ; 
but a sacerdotal college of augurs, to observe and report 
supernatural signs on behalf of the state, was one of its 
earliest institutions, and involved an office of the highest 
dignity and power. In taking the auspices the augur, clad 
in ceremonial garb, went out at the dawn of day to an open 
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elevated spot, and, .with his face generally turned towards 
the south, marked out the heavens into four regions with 
his crdoked stafif The most fortunate quarter was the 
north-east, next to the eternal seat of the gods at the north 
pole; and a flash of lightning, or the flight of certain 
birds appearing in this region, was hailed as a happy cir- 
cumstance. But for the auspujes in this manner to be duly 
taken, it was necessary for the atmosphere to be calm, else 
the direction taken by the birds miglit be affected by the 
winds, and afford no certain indication of the will of the 
gods. It is astonishing that this superstition should have 
outlived the rude age in which it arose, but it was a con- 
venient political instrument, and its hold upon the national 
mind f^ts carefully fostered by the authorities of the state. 
As J.he sanction of augury was deemed indispensable in all 
momentous proceedings, the w'ords alio die^ another day, 
from a sihgle official, signifying that the signs were not 
then propitious, could put off an inconvenient assembly', 
and arrest any business that was disliked. Hence patri- 
cians themselves, the augurs were ready and powerful 
instruments in protecting the privileges of that body from 
the encroachments of the commoiis. ^ ^ 

62. The Koman state religion was soon expanded in a 
manner coflgenial to the wdshes of its votaries^ Man had 

.his guardian genius in Jupiter, and to him were assigned 
a wife and daughter to meet the claims of woman-~the 
former, Juno, the guardian spirit of the matrons, whose 
festival was on the 1st of March, when flowers were strewn 
in her honour; the latter, Minerva, a personification of 
the inventive power, the patroness of all arts and trades. 
The Tarquins united these three divinities in a common 
temple upon the Capitoline. Their worship became a 
splendid ritual, in connexion witli which the great festive 
games in the circus, of races w;jth horse and chariot, were 
instituted. 

63. Foreign gods were also received at Eome before the 
termination of the regal period. They came in the train 
of the foreigners who settled in the city. Thus the pjebs 
brought the Latin Dl^na, to whom Servius Tullius raised 
a temple on the Aventine, the plebeian quarter ; and with 
them likewise the worship of Mercury, the god of the 
nierchant, as the giver of gain, and of Ceres, the goddess 
of the fruit-benring earth, was introduced. The public 
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worship of foreign divinities was indeed forbidden, and the 
pontiffs watched against its intrusion as a part of their 
office, but the law referred to such as were not recognised 
by the senate.. Various causes operated to induce the 
pontifical college and the senate to legitimatise the deities 
of other nations. Admiration of the Greeks, when an 
acquaintance with that remarkable people was gained, and 
a painful .sense of helplessness in disastrous times, dcca- 
sioning a proneness to have recourse to untried powers for 
'deliverance, contributed to this end. Foreign worships 
were thus adopted ; gradually the entire crowd of Grecian 
gods obtained a place in the Eoman polytheistic temple ; 
and when Christianity appeared, had it but consented to 
put the pretensions of its author upon a level w!^! those 
of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris, it might have met |vith 
toleration instead of encountering fierce hostility. Still, 
as the Athenians practically confessed a want of*confidence 
in their countless host of deities, by having an altar with 
the inscription to the unknown God,^’ so the Eomans 
betrayed the same feeling by adding to their prayers the 
formula referring to some undiscovered power : ‘‘ What- 
jever divinity jou be, whether a god or a goddess, or by 
whatiOther name you are pleased to be called.’’ 

64. feut ilie most peculiar feature of the Eorhan religion 
was altogether apart from its •state constitution, and be - » 
longtid essentially to the voluntary will of individuals. 
It consisted of the deification of moral ideas, a practice 
which arose during the regal period, and gained expansion 
under the republic. The story is related of a father con- 
demned to die by hunger, being visited in prison by his 
daughter, and nourished with the milk of her breasts. 
When the circumstance transpired, the example of filial 
love aroused such compassion and admiration that the 
punishment was remitted, tjie spot consecrated, and a sanc- 
tuary of Pietas was founded. Again, Virginia, a patrician 
girl, married the plebeian Volumnius. The marriage was 
legally allowed, but it ^ade her an outcast from those of 
her own rank. Virginia therefore assembled a number of 
plebeian matrons, set apart a portio*h of her house for re- 
ligious purposes, and founded the sanctuary of plebeian 
Pudicitia, the disparaging connexion having excluded her 
from an old sanctuary of Chastity frequented by patrician 
females. Thus altars, chapels, and templ<93 were erected 
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to Fides, Spes, Mens, Clementia, Concordia, and Libertas, 
moral properties^ the efficacy of which had been expe- 
rience?! by tiie individual founders at some critical period 
of their lives, and to which, regarded asf^livine e.^sences, 
religious worship was paid, ^ye may look with com- 
placenc^j^ upon these instances of honour rendered in a 
misguided way to moral qualities and social virtues, whicli 
appear upon the page of pagan lustory like spots of 
azure in a cloudy sky/' considering to what a large, and 
fearful extent the lioinan mind became estranged from 
them in, those later times when men were deified — 
completely abandoned to the worst vices of human 
nature. 

65. '^rhe contrast between pagan darkness and the 
“ nvirvellous light ” of revealed religion is striking, and 
demands ^ grateful recognition. Polytheism, distributing 
the government of the world among ‘‘ lords many and 
gods many,’’ practically subverted the doctrine of Provi- 
dence, and its votaries were deprived of all grounds for 
stable trust, solid hope, and permanent consolation, in pro- 
portion to the firmness of their belief. They could not 
be certain that, supposing the favour of one deity to be 
gained, the wrath of another might not be incurred. 
They were open to the tormen^ng imagination that the 
‘ angry power might be supl^rior to the propitious, and that 
human affairs, instead of being conducted upon fixed prin- 
ciples, were subject to the contingency of a quarrel among 
the gods. Such are the views disclosed in the Iliad and 
^neid, which embody the popular faith of ancient Greece 
and Rome. A sincere mind, under their influence, could 
never have been raised to any higher feeling than timidity, 
and must often have been left, in the time of trouble, when 
relief is most needed, to be tenanted by apprehension and 
gloom. But ‘‘ in the name <i^f our God,” the sole First 
Cause of all things, the single Governor of the universe, 
infinite in power and wisdom, perfect in goodness and 
truth, men have been able in alj ages to “ lift up their 
banners ” with joy and confidence, having the warrant of 
his word, confirmed* by the seal of his Spirit upon the 
heart, to repose upon a care potent to protect in the most 
dangerous times, to aid in difficult duties, and sustain under 
afflictive events. The personal reconciliation to the Infi- 
nite Majesty cSnsequent upon embracing the plan proposed 
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in the Scriptures for the remission of sins — the atonement 
by the death of Christ— is unmarred in^ its peaceful effect 
by the suspicion of any other being remaining to •be pro- 
})itia ted whosetfavourable verdict is of the slightest com- 
parative importance ; and revealed trutli, claiming to be 
considered “ worthy of all acceptation/* is amply vindi- 
cated in its pretensions b\t the ground furnishea for the 
triumphaMt conclusion that “ neither death, nor lif^, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers,” can affect in- 
juriously the temporal or the eternal interests of its faithful 
adhet%nts. 
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REPUBLICAN ROME. 


SECTION I. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC AND CONQUEST 
OF ITALY. 

A,u.c. 244 — 489. B.c. 509 — 264. 


CHAPTER I. 

DISTRESS, REVOLT, AND ADVANCE OF THE COMMONS., 
A.U.C. 244 — 295. B.C. 509 — 458. 

Contemporary Reigns and Events . — Greece : Miltiades. Themistoclep. Persian 

Invasions. — P ersia ; Darius Hystaspes. Xerxes i. Artaxerxes i.—Jtrn^A : 

Esther. Mordecai. Ezra. 

66. Upon the overthrow*of Tarquin's military despotism^ 
the regal dignity was declared to be for ever abolished at 
Rome. The people swore never, to allow of* being ruled 
, again by any one with the’ title of king; and outlawry or 
death was denounced upon tliose guilty of attempting the 
restoration of monarchy. But if the plebeians expected a 
free and full return to the Servian constitution as a reward 
for iheir services in joining the patricians to expel the 
tyrant, they were doomed to experience a speedy and 
bitter disappointment. The change effected in the form of 
the government was simply a transfer of the supreme power 
from a monarch to an aristocracy. At first, indeed, the 
commons reaped some advantages from the revolution. 
They recovered their internal organization, decided their 
civil causes by judges chosen out of their own body, and 
could appeal, in criminal matters, ,from the sentence of a 
magistrate to the assembly of their tribes. But political 
ascendency remained* with the patricians, who soon laid 
claim to the exclusive possession of political power, and 
succeeded in stripping the plebeians for a time of almost 
every privilege, reducing them to a state of the greatest 
misery and depression. The history of the republic for a 
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considerable period is a detail of incessant struggles between 
the two parties. 

67. In the first year of the commonwealth, the admkiistra- 
tion of alfairs was placed in th^ hands of two 
magistrates, under the name of praetors, after- 

wards called consuls,* who became joint pre- 
sidents of the state, were inv^ested with full regal atithority, 
but held it apart from sacerdotal functions. If one of the 
first^of these officers belonged to the plebeians, they were 
speedily ousted from the consulate ; and both heads of the 
state Were annually chosen from the patricians only, who 
generally sided therefore with their order in its contests 
w^th the commonalty. The consuls were irresponsible 
during their term of power, but might be pliiceeded 
against for its abuse upon retiring from office. They had 
ivory sceptres surmounted wdth eagles, occupied an ele- 
vated seat in the senate where they presided, sat upon a 
ll^rone in the public assemblies, had the absolute command 
of the army, and were the supreme judges in all suits. 
Twelve lictors, or beadles, bore before them the symbol of 
their authority, the fasces, or bundle of rods, with an axe, 
iwhen out^of the city, which p&sed alternately from the 
one tD the other, each having it a month at a time. Lucius 
Junius Brrrtus, one of the consuls of the first year, is 
famous for the stern condemnation of his sons to death for 
conspiring in favour of royalty. His colleague, Publius 
Valerius, is better known as the celebrated Publicola, or one 
who honours the people, a surname by which the plebs 
expressed their gratitude for the Valerian law, which 
recognised their right of appeal from a sentence to the 
assembly of the plebeian tribes. 

68. The early years of the republic were marked with 
grave disasters. The legendary history reports the attempts 
of the banished Tarquin tObrecover his lost kingdom ; first, 
by means of the EtruscansL, under P or senna , who, though 
completely successful, did not reinstate the despot; and 
then, by the aid of th^ L atin s, v^q^wexe. defeat^ 

Lake Regillus^the gbdsTaHng open part with the Romans 
in the battle; after which the tyrdnt retired to Cumse, 
where be disappears from the stage. The real incident 
that occurred was a descent of the Etruscans upon the 

* The syllable stii contains the root of the verb salio, ** to so** or ** come j” 

in ** A coming together and eomuleSf those who cdme togetbet.” 
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country south of the .3?iber, in which Rome was compelled 
to surrender, an^ acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
conquerors. The people gave up tlieir arms, and were 
only allowed to retain possession of the cky on condition 
of abandoning the use of iron, except in agriculture.^ 
Subsequently, upon proceeding to ravage Latin in, the 
states united their forces, defeated the Etruscans at Aricia, 
andc drove them back to their own side of the Tiber. 
Rome, however, lost the territory sl^e had possessed beyond 
t}n'‘ liver; all her suliject Latin cities availed themselves 
of the hour qf her weakness, through foreign invasion and 
an unsettled government, to recover their indepemience ; 
but tlie^ blow which the Etruscans had received set the 
Romani free from subjection to them, though the number 
of Uigir tribes vas diminished from thirty to twenty by the 
surrender ^of the lands on the Etruscan side of the Tiber. 
About the same time, their Sabine neiglibours* on the 
north-east, who had been probably dependent allies, re- 
nounced tlie alliance, and ajipearcd in arms against the 
city. The Romans succeeded in re])elling the incursion, 
and received an important reinforcement of able-bodied 
men in Attus Clausus, witii a train of followers-^a Sabine- 
chi^^f, who liad o]>p(;sed his countrymen in going ^cf w’ar, 
and liaviiig incurred their enmity, look refug^ on tlie soil 
of Rome. Tie was received at once into the patrician 
ranks, had lands assigned to him beyond tlie Anio, and, 
taking the name ‘of Appius Claudius, he became the 
founder of the Claudian house, celebrated for its aristocrat- 
ica,l pride and bitter opposition to the rights of the people. 

69. At this period, while threatened by foreign eneiiiies, 
the civil dissensions of the Romans themselves increased to 
such a dangerous extent, as to render the dissolution of the 
state a probable occurrence. Heavy social and political 
grievances pressed upon the commons. Those of the first 
class, which w^ere the most intolerable, arose from the 
severity of the law^s in cases of debt. Various causes had 
contributed to impoverish the pleb^^ians, and to place that 
body and the patricians in the relation of debtor and ere- 

* Similar policy was pursued by the Babylonians. 'When they carried the 
flower of tlie Jewish nation iuto captivity they took away the “ smiths,” to prevent 
arms being forged for tlie people suflored to remain behind (2 Kings xxiv. 14). 
The Fuilistines before had adopted tlie same precaution; “Now there was no 
smith found throug^ut all the land of Israel ; for the Philistines said, Lest the 
Hebrews make them swords or spears ” (2 8am xiii. 19). 
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ditor. All parties suffered from the wars, but the patri- 
cians less than the plebeians. Their herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep, maintained upon the public land, •were 
removable projTertv, and might be driven to places of 
security upon the appearance of an enemy ; while the 
corn-fields, orchards, and stored grain of the commoners 
were ravaged. If ai^o Aruold’s conjecture be dbrrect, 
that foreign commerce was a privilege of the patrician 
body,*tliey iiad a source of wealth not “ utterly depen- 
dent on a favourable season, or on escaping the plundering 
iiicursi<^ns of the neighbouring people.” Hence, what 
the necessities of the commoners impelled them to borrow, 
])atricians were able to lend, eitlier from their own 
resources, or through the medium of their clienl^ who 
were tlie city-tradesmen and its only bankers. 

70. Idle general distress of the plebeians involved the bfilk 
of them in pecuniary obligations wdiich they we^e unable 
to, meet, owing to me spoliation of their lands and the 
accumuiatioiis of aii exliavagant rate of interest, to which 
the law assigned no limit, in such circu distances, the 
Ivoman law offered two alternatives to the unfortunate 
Jnsohent. He^might become neliiSy or conditionally sold 
to the*cy’e(Titor, wdtli all belonging to him, that is, pledged, 
n})on the expiration of a gertain teim, if tiie money should 
not be paid, to surrender his own freedom and that of his 
^lmil^^ If the debt were not cancelled at the time ap- 
pointed, tlie debtor passed into slavery to the creditor, 
witli Ids children, if under Ids autliority, who wxwe regarded 
as part of Ids property. Hard as this alternative was, it 
was by far tlie easier of the two. In caseR debtor refused 
to sell himself conditionally, he was all#^ed thirty days in 
which to find payment after judicial proof of the debt, 
at the end of which, if it were not forthcoming, and no one 
offered to be security for liifn, lie w'as delivered over to the 
creditor’s private custody, loaded with chains, and supplied 
w ith a daily pound of corn. His confinement lasted sixty 
days, during w hich he was to be publicly exposed on thr«e 
nundincdy or market-days, and the amount of his debt pro- 
claimed. If 4o person stepped forward to pay it for him 
on the third n^ket-day, the creditor was at liberty to |kit 
him to death, oWo sell him as a slave beyond the Anio ; so 
little did the Romans regard the claims of humanity. II 
there v/ere several creditors, the law allow«d them to cot 
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him in pieces, each taking a share of the body propor- 
tionate to the ai^ount of his pecuniary claim.* 

71? The unhappy social position of the commons afforded 
to the patrician party an opportunity to effect their complete 
political degradation, by a rigorous application of the law 
of debt reducing them to the condition of serfs. That it 
was severely executed, the ctendencies of human nature 
foigiid us to doubt ; and as an expedient to deprive the 
plebeians of any redress of grievances, the office of Di^*tator 
seems to iiave been created. By the Valerian law, they 
had tiie right of appeal from a sentence of the cohsuls to 
the assembly of their own tribes ; but no appeal could lie 
against the decision of a dictator. It is true this applied 
equall^ at first to the patricians ; but as one of their own 
bc|ily, the dictator was not likely to bear hardly upon 
them ; and he was liable to be arraigned and tried by his 
peers for his conduct in office when it expired*. This 
single magistrate was appointed on extraordinary occasions, 
as when foreign enemies or domestic sedition endangered 
the state, but for six months only, during which time the 
consulate w as practically superseded. He was chosen by 
the senate, nominated by one of the consul^ in the dead o£ 
night, and confirmed by a lex curiata, or vote o*f tbc great 
council of the patricians. His power the titlfe of dictator 
indicates, otherwise magister populi, the master of the 
people, Tw'enty-four iictcrs preceded him, bearing the 
fasces with the axe even in the city, as an officer invested 
with the rigiit of summary punishment w ithin its bounds. 
The first dictator, who must be of consular rank, is said to 
have been Titus Lartius, in the year of Rome 253. 

72, As an instance of the hard usage of the plebeians, 
it is related that, in the consulate of Appius 
A.u.c. 259 . Qlaudius and Publius Serviiius, an old man, 
pale, meagre, and onanacled, his hair matted, 
his clothes ragged, and his whole appearance exhibiting a 

* Aulus Gellius says that there was no instance of a creditor availing himself of 
the extreme method of dealing with a debtor allowed by the law. But who was 
there, Arnold justly inquires, to record particulafr cruelties in the third century of 
Rome ? W. know that debtors were driven by merciless severity to despair ar.« 
insurrection. It is right to acSl, that this severe code is due tc^he popular legisla- 
tion ol Servius Tullius, when the commons were triumphant^ 

The Jewish law humanely contrasts with the Roman. A^ndowner obliged by 
adverse seasons or the ravages of an enemy to borrow, 9||n no interest, the law 
prohibiting the lender to tAe any. If be had to pledge his person for payment, 
ois freedom returned at the end of seven years at the furthest, and then the debt 
was cancelled ; or if he pledged bis land, it necessarily came back to him or to Ids 
lloirs at the )ear of jli bilee. 
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shocking spectacle, suddenly rushed into the forum, ap- 
pealing to the people for protection. He^was recognised 
as one who had been a valiant soldier, and showed’ the 
scars of wounds received in eight-and-twenty battles. The 
tale of his misfortunes was speedily told. While bearing 
arms against the Sabines, his house had been burned Ipy the 
enemy, his farm-yard plundered, and agricultural imple- 
ments destroyed. Nevertheless, the state dues had becm 
rigorously exacted, and to provide for them with the com-' 
mon necessaries of life, he had been obliged to borrow 
money, *which, with accumulated usurious interest, had 
not been met by the surrender of all his property. Tiie 
law in consequence had given him over to the ci^itor, 
witli two of his children, as slaves ; and throwing oif his 
garment, he showed a back still bloody with the lashes he? 
had received. The story and the spectacle moved the pas- 
sions of the multitude, already irritated by oppression, and 
a popular tumult arose in the city. Upon the senate 
hastily assembling, one of the consuls, Appius Claudius, 
was for putting dowm the populace by force ; but his col- 
league P. Servilius pleaded for some abatement of the legal 
severities. Events favoured the cause of the plebeians, 
* for the state was then at w^ar with the neighbouring tribes, 
and intelligence arrived of the Volscians being in full 
march against the city. The commons saw their oppor- 
tunity ,*and told the patricians to fight their own battles, 
themselves refusing to serve in the legions. This extorted 
from the alanned senate the promise of some concession, 
upon the faith of which a large army was enrolled, and 
the enemy defeated ; but the promise was forgotten as soon 
as the danger was averted, the patricians renewing their 
capricious cruelty. 

73. The year following, when the Sabines, Volscians, 
and ^quians were in arms, another military levy was re- 
quired ; but the plebeians again refused to serve, held 
nightly meetings in their quarters on the Aventine to 
concert measures of resistance, demanded a total abolition 
of debts, and a dictator was appointed by the senate to 
meet the emergency. M. Valerius, dklled to this high 
office by the more moderate of the senators, belonged to a 
family who leaned to the popular cause, that of the famed 
Publicola, now dead. He commenced his dictatorship 
with an edict suspending for the time the obligations of all 
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debtors, declared their persons and property free, and helo 
out the prospecj of full redress upon returning* from the 
camfJaign. The armies of the state were again formed ; 
the Romans were victorious; but the dictator failed in 
inducing the infatuated senate to adopt a conciliatory 
cours^. He, therefore, laid down his office, and the 
people, respecting his integrity, attended him in triumph 
to*his house. The plebeian soldiers in Rome proceeded to 
entrench themselves on the Aventine. Those of tv^^o con- 
sular armies still in the field, a far larger body, deserted 
their generals, crossed the Anio, and encamped ai a hill 
about three miles from the city, intending there to found 
a ne\^own for themselves, to gather the rest of their order 
to itj^nd quietly leave their old residence in the hands of 
the patricians. 

74. 4-® schism, had it been permanent, would have 
equally endangered both parties, making them an easy 
prey to their powerful neighbours, mutual interest induced 
a compromise. The same motive that rendered the Egyp- 
tianfi* unwilling to consent to the Exodus of Israel, led the 
patricians to endeavt)ur to gain back the seceders, who 
were reminded of the possible disasters the^separation rnigl^it 
bring upon themselves, by the well-known faole ©f “ the 
belly and limbs ’’ addressed to them by Agrippa Menenius, 
a fragment of the ancient symbolical language illustrating 
the evils to the body of iliscord between the members. 
A formal pacifLcation was at length agreed to, the sti- 
pulation being complied with, that all outstanding debts 
should be cancelled, and the j^ersons of the insolvent 
debtors be released from the power of their creditors. 
The convention made no alteration in the bankrupt-laws, 
but merely suspended tliem in favour of existing suf- 
ferers. We may gather from this, that the severity of the 
code sprang out of a stro^fg feeling to guard against 
breaches of faith in which the commons participated ; and 
that extraordinary circumstances alone at that time entitled 
them to a deed of absolution. TJiiese had been supplied by 
the iniquitous conduct of the patricians. To engage the 
plebeians in the revolution which overthrew^ the monarchy, 
portions of the royal domains had been assigned to them ; 
but as soon as the end w^as accomplished, the patricians 
tisurped the use of all the public lands, and held them free 
of tlie duesHo the state with which they were chargeable;, 
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throwing- the public expenses upon the tribute of the ple- 
beians- Hence the distress and insolven«y of so m^y of 
the latter, and their demand for legal relief without re- 
quiring an alterfition of the law, to the fair working of 
which they were content to submit. 

75. But while no change was effected in the law (ff debt, 
protection was secured against its wanton and cruel execu- 
tion. This* was by the Tribunate. Though tribunes of 
the plebeian tribes already existed, to convoke meetings 
and maintain rights, yet the office had become almost a 
nullity fhrough the overbearing conduct of the privileged 
order, nor were the officers secure from personal n^ltreat- 
mej^t in attempting its discharge. Before the seders 
therefore ended their famous retreat, it was stipulated, 
that tribunes of the commons in general should form*a 
permanent magistracy, be invested with efficient •powers, 
and shielded in the exercise of their functions by a strict 
periional inviolability. Molestation offered to them in 
the discharge of their duties was declared to be treason to 
the state, involving OTitlawry, and the forfeiture of the 
offender’s property to the temple. of Ceres. They were 

, »ot to be, as before, each the magistrate of a tribe, but the 
magistifit^s of the order, extending a protecting power 
over the persons of all coilimoners against unjust usage. 
Their houses were to be open day and night as places of 
refuge for the injured. On the spot, two members of the 
new tribunate were appointed ; three m‘ore were subse- 
quently added ; but with singular tact, the patricians 
secured to themselves, assembled in their curiae, a veto 
upon the elections. The advantage was useless, for upon 
an attempt to enforce it, its surrender was extorted. By 
far, however, the most important point gained, was that of 
the tribunes being allowed to sit at the door of the senate, 
where they might hear the deliberations, and be able to 
arrest a measure by the single word veto — “ I oppose it.” 
The tribunate thus formed, from having a simply preven- 
tive character, rapidly extended its jurisdiction, till, in 
process of time, it acquired the highest^ judicial functions, 
annihilated the strict aristocratical privileges^ and changed 
the form of the Roman government. 

76. Along with the tribunes, aediles were instituted as 
assistants to them, who derived their name from having 
vharge of the temple {cedes) of Ceres, where ftie plebeian 

l>2 
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archives were kept. Their duties, not strictly defined, 
appear to have been increased as occasion required. In after 
times they had the general superintendence of buildings, 
aqueducts and baths, attended to the fepair of temples 
and private dwellings, had the care of the streets and pave- 
ment^ with the cleansing and draining of the city, 
managed the police, regulatbd the markets, and inspected 
weights and measures. On the site of thi^ memorable 
treaty, the hill occupied by the plebeians, they offered sacri- 
fice to Jupiter before returniiig to Komejjthe hill taking 
the name of Mans Sacer in eommemoration of the event. 
The Sj^red Mount was thenceforth a venerated spot, the 
Kunr^nede of the Roman commons. No buikling 
crowned its summit, nor has any in modern times been 
erected. The eminence remains in its natural state, as at 
the tim« of the secession, on the right of llie Via Nomen - 
tana, after it has passed the bridge of the Anio. 

77. In the seventeenth year of the Commonwealth, 
Spurius Cassius and Postumius Cominius be- 
B c ing consuls, both of whom had before filled 

the office, JRoine concluded a treaty with the 
Latins, recognising their independence and perfect equality, 
many of whose cities had formerly acknowLcfged its 
sv^ ay. The treat)/ of alliance Existed on the* original brass 
plate in the days of Ciceio, and a considerable poj:tion of 
its contents has been handed down. Some of its terms 
were : — Therd shall be peace between the Romans and 
the Latins as long as heaven and earth shall keep their 
place : they shall neither war themselves against each 
other, nor instigate others to do so, nor grant a safe pas- 
sage to the enemy : they shall aid one anotlier when at- 
tacked with all their might : they shall share equally 
between them the spoils and booty gainol in common 
wars: private suits shall bfi decided within ten days, in 
the place where the engagement was made : nothing may 
be added to or taken from this treaty without the consent 
of the Romans and all the LatiiB.” At Rome, the treaty 
was sworn to alone* by Spurius Cassius, his colleague having 
gone probably to ratify it in Latium. Seven years later, 
the same individual was again consul, and concluded a 
similar treaty with the Hernicans, a Sabine people, occu- 
pying one pf the great longitudinal valleys of the Apen- 
nines on the south-east* 
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; 78. The third consulship of Spurius Cassius, a patriotic 

patrician, is memorable for the proposition of 
an agrarian law, by which he sought to for- ^ ^ 
tify the republic; internally, removing just 
grounds for discontent on the part of the plebeians by ap- 
portioning to them a fair share of the ager puhlm:us^ or 
public landed estates. This -had no reference to private 
property, but to possessions reseftibling the crown domfcflns 
of ot^jer countries, which, after adequately providing for 
royalty, have generally been appropriated to the nobles, 
thereby* pn)ving a source of popular dissatisfaction and 
final quarrel. 

'J9. The measure of the consul contemplated Rowing 
the plebeians a share of those lands with reference to which 
the right of property was vested in the state, which had 
passed into patrician occupation subject to that ri^it being 
at any time enforced, and which might be said to have 
beqii forfeited by the holders breaking the tenure of posses- 
sion, the payment of tithe as a quit-rent, Nothing could 
be more Just than that those portions of conquered terri- 
tories, won by the blood of plebeian legionaries, which the 

, tody politic reserved to itself, should be impartially 
ailotteck ^ But the patricians claimed to be themselves ex- 
clusively the people or sta.te, and therefore alone entitled 
to the public domain. The senate passed the measure of 
the cohsul, yielding no doubt to an unwelcome necessity, 
l>ut had no intention of admitting it to take effect, and its 
autiior fell a victim to patrician vengeance. Upon the ex- 
piration of his jrear of office, Spurius Cassius was im- 
peached on a groundless charge of treason by the inquisi- 
tors of blood, qucestores parricidii,'^ condemned by his 
peers, and underwent the punishment awarded to state of- 
fenders. He was scourged and beheaded ; his house was 
razed to the ground ; and th|i spot on which it stood was 
left desolate under a curse. The Cassii of aftertimes were 
the descendants of the consul, whose three consulships 
testify to his influence ^nd merit, and whose acts place 
him among the truly noble Romans. 

80. After the barbarous murder of* Cassius, it wa^ not 
forgotten that his agrarian law had acquired legal validity, 

* 'riicTP were two of tliese oflicers, who acted as public accusers in the case of 
persons char^-^ed with capital offences, and carried out the execution of the sen- 
tence. They do not appear in Roman history after B.c. 36G, thfjgr functions being 
transferred partly to the triumviri capitales^ and partly to the seoiles. 
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and its execution was impatiently demanded by the ple- 
beians. The patricians, headed by Appius Claudius, the 
determined foe of popular rights, evaded the depiand 
by a series of dishonest manceuvres and*tyrannical acts. 
For twelve years, the city was a scene of civil strife, inter- 
rupted^only by a war with the Etruscans, which was 
secretly fomented by the ruling party, to divert the com- 
mcms from pressing their claims, in which war the house of 
the Fabii, with a single exception, perished. Sympatj^izing 
with the commonalty, and thereby becoming at variance with 
their own order, the Fabii, three hundred and six in fiumber, 
with four tjiousand clients, withdrew from Rome, to form a 
separa^settlement on the banks of the Cremera. Here they 
were sifrprised and cut off by the. public enemy, not without 
suspicion of being voluntarily sacrificed, as a consular 
army lay inactive within four miles of their retreat.* The 
Fabian race was perpetuated by a solitary member left 
behind at Rome, and furnished many individuals distin- 
guished in arms, literature, and the arts, surviving to the 
second century after the Christian era. 

81. The year following the conclusion of peace with the 
Etruscans witnessed the commission of one of 

B c 47^^^ those atrocious crimes to which tlie Ind pas- 
sions of selfish men have so often led. The 
consuls of the preceding yt.‘ar having been impeached by 
the tribune Cn. Geriucius for the non -execution 6f the 
agrarian law, a crisis came. The morning of the day of 
trial arrived. The plebeians had assembled in the forum, 
but Genucius had been secretly despatched in his bed 
during the night, and the comitia broke up. Stunned by 
the event, the commons might iiave been overawed but for 
tlie boldness of Publilius Volero, who, upon the occasion 
of a levy of troops, refused to serve, repulsed the lictor 
sent to seize him, and threw jiimself upon the protection 
of his brethren ; a tlireatened general insurrection intimi- 
dating the senate and consuls from proceeding against him. 
This conduct procured him the office of tribune, and. he 
became the author of the famous JPublilian law. Hitherto 
the tribunes had bedn elected by the centuries, which em- 
braced the entire community. The patricians, by their 

* The consul, Titus Menenius, vas impeached, for his conduct, Oi trpason, and 
condemned to a fine, upon which he is said to have shut himself up in his house, 
aud died of vexatWn and grief. 
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own votes and those of their clients, had so much influ* 
ence in an election as to procure the retui»i of some ^ the 
tribunal college who were willing to become their tools, 
and might overrfile their colleagues by forming a majority. 
Publilius Yolero, therefore, sought to have the legal de- 
fenders of the commons solely elected by them, and sub- 
mitted a measure to that effect to the assembly of the ple- 
beian tribes. Passing that assembly, the act would tiot 
become law without the assent of the senate, but would 
resemble a measure adopted by the popular voice in 
Englan*d, and be invested with an amount of moral influ- 
ence which it might be dangerous to resist. The patri- 
cians therefore sought to arrest it in its first stage.^ Every 
Koman week, or once in eight days, the plebeians met in 
the forum : every measure required a notice of two fall 
weeks to be given before it could be entertain e(i ; and if 
not carried on the day it w'as proposed, the bill w^as held 
to* be lost, and could not be again introduced till the 
notice had been renewed. By exciting disturbances on 
the day of the assembly, together with the occurrence of a 
severe pestilence, the patricians o])tained their object, and 
•the tribune closed his year of office without anything being 
effected* 

82 . For the next year^ Publilius Volero was re-elected 
tribune witli Caius Laetorius for a colleague, Appius Clau- 
dius Regillensis * with T. Quintius being the consuls. 
The past vexatious delays, so far from moderating the de- 
mands of the commons, had increased them, and they now 
claimed to have the aediles as wmll as the tribunes chosen 
entirely by themselves, and to be competent to entertain 
all questions relating to the state in the forum instead of 
being confined to their own affairs. ‘The patricians were 
of course more violent in opposition than before, but they 
had to deal with a man of undaunted courage in the new 
tnbune. Komans,” said Leetorius, I know not how to 
speak, but what I have once said I know how to perform ; 
assemble here to-morrow ; I will have the law passed, or 
die in its defence.” At the time ^pointed, the consul 
Appius, aided by a party of the patricians, appeared to fnis- 
trate the proceedings. A fray ensued, but the plebeians 
passed the measure ; and an outrage having been offered 
to the sacred persons of their tribunes, they took military 

• of Appius daudiu* beforo mentionet? 
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possession of the Capitol, the citadel of Rome. On the 
verge of a revoliition, the senate yielded to the representa- 
tions* of its more moderate members, and confirmed the 
Publilian law in its extended form. e 

83. The commons had now made the important advance 
of hawng their magistrates elected entirely apart from 
patrician influence, and of passing plebiscita, or resolutions 
upon all affairs of state, which, though not obligatory as 
laws, acquired their force as expressing the minde of a 
large section of the people. The struggle between the 
two orders had thus far been to their advantage, ilot only 
as it respects a gain of social rights and political infiuence, 
but aW the manner in which these objects had been, ob- 
tained. While their opponents had recourse to open vio- 
lerjce and secret assassination to arrest the progress of 
popular .liberty y its advance was sought by constitutional 
means, and singular forbearance was manifested by its 
friends under the injuries they suffered. Instead of hastily 
appealing to physical force, and filling the streets of Rome 
with blood and tumult — a course often pursued in modern 
times by the champions of freedom, and to which the 
crimes of the patricians offered ample excitement — the 
plebeians calmly assumed a threatening attitude ^'in ex- 
heme circumstances, when outrage met them^^in the forum 
and murder befel their tribunes, but mainly relied for suc- 
cess upon the justice of their cause, and the power of 
public opinion. .The political liistoiy of the world sup- 
plies no example of moderation, patience, and persever- 
ance, under great exasperation, superior to that afforded at 
this era by the Roman commons. They were not, however, 
quietly to enjoy their victory. The consul, Appius 
Claudius Regillensk, inheriting the hatred to the ple- 
beians common to his family, and irritated with the issue 
of affairs, sought his revenge in harassing the troops to in- 
duce a mutiny while leading' them in the field. The 
atrocious attempt succeeded ; and afterwards, every cen- 
turion wlio had deserted Ids stajidard, and every tenth 
soldier among the mutineers, w'ere beheaded, under the 
sentence of a court-diartial. But punishment overtook the 
haughty j)atrician when his period of office expired. He 
was impeached by the tribunes, and appears to have 
escaped a certain conviction and a capital sentence by 
going mto v(fluntary exile. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LECrivTVIRAL LEGISLATION. 

A.IT.C. 295 — 315 . B.C. 458 — 438 . 

Contemporary Reigns, Persons, and Events . — Greece : Cimon. Pericles. Supre 
macy of Athens. — Persia.: Ar taxer xes i. — J lijea: Neliemiah 

84. The latter part of the third century of Roi^ was a 
season of severe suffering- to the city, arising froni^amine, 
pestilence, internal strife, and war with a league of the 
Apennine Jiighlaiiders, which included the Sabine, V^l- 
scian, and .iEquian tribes, who gained considerabk advan- 
tages in the struggle. There had been a violent epidemic 
at the commencement of the troubles occasioned by the 
PubJilian law. It broke out again in the year A.u.c. 288, 
and appeared a third time in 291, when fearful havoc was 
made among the people, and entir^ houses of the patricians 
^ ^^ere swept away. Both the consuls, two out of the four 
augurs,* ^hfee of the tribunes, and a fourth of the senate 
were among 4:}ie victims. ^As usual, with mankind subject 
to awful calamities, ‘^having no hope, and without God in 
the Avorld,” despair led to disorder and demoralization. 
Thus Thucydides relates, that when the tremendous plague 
desolated Athens in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, as the violence of the calamity excec^ded all bounds, 
and men knew not what to liave recourse to, they fell into 
a neglect alike of sacred and social duties, willing to 
snatch tlie enjoyment of such fugitive delights as offered 
themselves, and to live solely for pleasure, regarding their 
lives and possessions as only Jield by the tenure of a day.” 
The conduct of the Romans under their visitation has had 
no historian to describe it, as in the case of the Athenian 
populace ; but it may be judged of from an accusation sub- 
sequently advanced by a tribune against a young patrician, 
Jvaiso Qiiiiictius : — During the time*of the plague,” he 
stated, he and his brother, a man advanced in years, and 
not completely recovered from the pestilence, had fallen in 
witli Kaeso and a party of his club in all the licence of riot 
in the Siiburra. An affray had follow^ed, and* his brother* 
• D 3 
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had been knocked down by Kaeso. The old man had been 
carried home, arid died, as he thought, from the injury.’* 

85. The return of the pestilence had been caused by the 
successes of the highland league. Driveh from the comi- 

enemy, the peasants with their cattle had 
crowdSi into Rome, the thronged state of the city reviving 
th^ malady and supplying it with prey. The united armies 
of the Volscians and ^quians sat down within three miles 
of the Esquiline gate, but tiie dread invisible foe thut was 
striking down the population within the walls, prevented 
an attack ,upon them from without. Thousands were daily 
dying, jiumbers of the dead lay unburied in the fields, and 
fear ofrcontagion broke up the hostile camp. At length, 
t{^ dissolve a league which they could not overcome, the 
Romans concluded a separate peace with the 
B c 4)8^^ Volscians, surrendering the territory fonuerly 
taken from them, and agreeing to receive them 
into municipal relation,* a cessation of hostilities being 
alike agreeable to both sides, owing to the effects and 
spread of the disease. 

86. To this Volseian «war, whatever of truth there is m 
the celebrated stor) of Coriolanus is supposed to belong. 
Tains Marcius, a descendant of one of the Romeh* kings, 
derived his surname, according fo the legends,’ from Corioli, 
where he is said to have displayed great prowess. Losing 
his father in early life, he was carefully tended by his 
mother, to whom he became fondly attached, growing up 
brave and valiajit, but imperious in temper, and inheriting 
all the animosity of his order against the plebeians. A 
famine oceurrhig at Rome, and supplies of coni being sent 
from Sicily, he proposed to his fellow patricians that the 
dommons should be made to surrender their franchises and 
give up their tribunes as tlie price of bread. The project 
was too grossly unjust am) inhuman even for the boldest in 
the senate to entertain ; aiui upon the scheme transpiring, 
the indignation of the plebeians against its author was only 
restrainetl by tlie tribunes impeaching him before the com- 
monalty. His frieqds strove in vain to avert a trial, and 
anticipating its result, Coriolanus privately withdrew from 
Rome, becoming in course of years a distinguished leader 
among the Volscians. As their general, he advanced, after 

• By the all flic rights of citizens were conferred exceptins? holding 

office dnd votinii in tlie 
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a series of conquests, towards his native city, sparing the 
estates of the patricians, but burning the propertji of the 
plebeians, till he pitched his camp at the fossa Cluilia^ or 
Cluilian dyke. * To avert an attack which could not be re- 
sisted, embassy after embassy \7as despatched from the city, 
but he refused to retire unless the Romans consented to 
restore to the VoLselans their lands, and to receive thej^i as 
citizens. At length, a procession of noble nAatrotis, headed 
by the mother, wife, and children of Coridlanus, went to 
his te]|t, and succeeded in turning hi in from his purpose. 
He agreed to lead back his army, to live an exile, and on 
the spot a temple of Fortuna Muliebris was dedica||d, ol 
\Y4iich the mother became the first priestess. 

“ 1 melt, and am not 

Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows, 

As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod: and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great nature cries ‘ Deny not.' '' 

Such is the common story of Coriolanus, a poetical legend, 
of which the groundwork alone — the famine,* the foul 
.project of the patrician, his trial and exile — can be ac- 
ceptech^s a reality. His conquests were those of the Vol- 
scians theiU!C«elves ; his terms of peace, said to have been 
proposed to tlie embassies and rejected, were actually ob- 
tained from the Romans by the Yolscians — particulars 
altered in the story in accordance with national vanity. 

87. Three years before the Volscian war closed, serious 
civil dissension was renewed among the Romans, through 
the non-execution of the agrarian law, leading to a bill of 
general reform, wifli a view to secure perfect equality of 
rights between tlie patricians and plebeians. The tribune 
Caius Tereritilius Arsa proposed to unite the two estates 
under a uniform written coc^e, the administration of affairs 
having hitherto been left chiefly to usage and consular dis- 
cretion. For this purpose he demanded a board of ten 
commissioners, five chosen by the patricians and five by 
the commons, to prepare a constitution precisely defining 
the rights, relations, and obligation^ of all the people. 
This measure provoked the passionate hostility of the patri- 
cians, who sought to prevent its passing the assembly of 

* There was a famine about a.p.c. 278 , when Hiero i. was tyrant (^prince) of 
Svracuse in Sicily, whose hostility to Uie Etruscans might indc^e him to send com 
t;> the 
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the commons rather than expose the senate to the odium 
of its cejecticwi, eft certain that it must yield to a formal 
expression of the popular will. Whenever the Tereiitilian 
law Was brought forward, patrician violence invaded the 
forum, and created a riot to interrupt the proceedings. 
The ringleader, upon these occasions, was Kaeso Quinctius, 
son^of the famous Cincirmatus, before mentioned as the 
assaulter of the old plebeian during the plague in the 
street of the Suburra. At last he subjected himself tt) the 
capital charge of violating the sacred person of a tribune. 
Before his, trial arrived, Kaeso fled in the night, and took 
refuge m Etruria, but is supposed to have returned in 
secret iC organize a conspiracy in the city, having for 
object to establisii thoroughly the power of the patricians 
by the murder of the leading plebeians. 

88. W«hile the rumour of this dark plot was rife in the 
city, one night the people were roused from their slumbers 
by the cry, ‘‘To arms ! to arms V’ raised by fugitives from 
the Capitol. A band of exiles and runaway slaves, avail- 
ing themselves of the darkness, had descended the river in 
boats, and captured the citadel by surprise. A Sabine chief 
flgures at the head of this expedition, but the exile Kaeso' 
appears to have been its real leader, whose treason^tlie Ko- 
man annalists liave concealed. AV hen the morning revealed 
the facts of the case, the consuls called upon the people to 
dislodge ihe invaders ; but the plebeians, suspecting some 
treachciy, refused ‘to take the military oath, till assured by 
tl»e consul F. Valerius, on Avhose word they could rely, 
that he would allow of no aggression against them — would 
not only guard their assembly from interruption in con- 
sidering the Tereiitilian law, tint endeavour to secure the 
assent of the senate to it. Upon this assurance, he was 
readily followeil to the Capitol. It was taken by storm, 
but Valerius fell in the contest, and Kseso appears to have 
shared the same fate. 

89. As soon as this danger was over, the plebeians called 
upon the surviving consul, a ClaudiUn, to redeem the pledge 
given them by his /•olleague ; but with the characteristic 
spirit of his family, he alleged tliat he could not act alone, and 
to arrest tlie popular cause, Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
the father of Kaeso, was illegally appointed consul in the 
room of Valerius. Hating the commons, and exasperated 
by the loss of his son, whose exile and untimely^ end he 
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ascribed with the partiality of a father to their persecu- 
tions, Cincinnatus proposed the most Violent intasures 
against the plebeians, which sanctions the suvtmise supported 
by subsequent proceedings, that there really had been a plot 
to reduce them to the condition in which they were before 
the convention of llie Sacred Mount, which was frustrated 
by its premature ex])losion. The boldest of the patricians 
shrank from seconding the projects . of the consul ; they 
were* compelled to abandon the attempt to appoint him a 
second# year in office, while the determination of the 
plebeians to maintain their rights may be inferred from the 
fact, that for six successive years they elected the rjime per- 
sdlis tribunes. 

90. The year following the peace with the Volscians |he 
relation occurs of a consular army being block- 
aded by the ^quians, who still kept the field, ^^ 457 ^^^ 
and of Cincinnatas being appointed dictator 
to* effect its rescue, lie is said to have then been living 
on a small farm on the other side of the Tiber, and to 
have been found by the messengers of the seriate in 
the field at ^vork, with nothing •on but the campestre^ a 
^ kind qf apron, it being a warm summer day. Calling to 
Ills wiffi, R^cilia, to bring his toga^ or cloak, he received 
the (le})uties, and was saluted by them, Master of the 
People.” After a dictatorship of sixteen days, during which 
he is stated to have delivered the army and defeated the 
^T.quians, he laid down his office and returned to the cul- 
tivation of his farm. With this pleasing relation, as given 
by the annalists, there are so many inconsistencies and 
impossibilities mixed up, as sufficiently to proclaim its 
legendary character. In fact, the dictatorship seems to 
have had no otner object in view tlian to secure the trial 
and condemnation of the principal witness against the son 
of Cincinnatus, whose testimony to the violence of Kasso in 
the Suburra had mainly contributed to his exile. Foresee- 
ing his doom certain, upon the father becoming dictator, 
M. Volscius escaped to’^one of the Latin towns. The stato 
of Rome, at this period, was gloomydn the extreme. The 
plebeians were insulted by day, assassinated by night, and 
the atrocious act is hinted at by the annalists of nine indi- 
viduals being burned alive in the Circus for favouring their 
cause, some of whom were noble«i^minded patricians, who 
thus experienced the vengeance of their order. Still, with 
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undaunted resolution, the commons persevered in demand- 
ing a, revision o# the laws, and a union of the two estates 
under a written code, a point which the ruling party was 
reluctantly compelled to concede. * 

91 . The first step towards executing the Terentilian bill 
• of reform was taken nine years after its propo- 

^ when the senate despatched three of its 

members into Greece to examine and report 
upon its law^s and institutions. They proceeded to Alliens, 
where Pericles was tlien at the zenith of his gl<?ry, and 
were absent a year. During tliat time, the pestilence again 
broke out at Eome, and carried off' a consul, an augur, four 
tribune^ one of the three great half the citiz^is, 

and nearly all the slaves, ravaging with equal violence the 
wlTole of Italy. 

92. Upon the return of the embas?>y, a board of ten 
patrician commissioners was appointed to digest a code of 
laws, the commons, after some sharp contention, yielding 
the point of having five of its members plebeians. The 
decemvirs consisted of the two consuls, Appius Claudius 
Pegillensis * and Titus Genucius, the warden of the city, 

i\YO qnreHores par ricidii^ five others. ?n accord-’ 
an^e with the practice of ancient states, as persons ^fiarged 
to frame the constitution upon cefhiin prescribe?! principles, 
they were entrusted with the government of the state till 
their w'ork was concluded, all other magistracies being 
superseded in therr favour except the tribuneship. Each 
administered the government daily in succession, and had 
the fasces carried before him during his daily presidency of 
the state. It was a dangerous experiment for the plebeians 
to consent to tlie formation of this body, invested -with 
nearly absolute power, in wiiich they had not a single re- 
presentative, but the object expressly in view may be suj)- 
posed to have propitiated them, Us well as a stipulation that 
their rights should be respected. They were not disap- 
pointed in the first decemvirs. On all hands it is allowed 
that they acted in perft'ct harmony with each other, dili- 
geTitly discharged theij* duties, administered impartial justice, 
and conducted all affairs of state to the entire satisfaction 
of the community. When their year of office expired, a 
code of laws in ten sections had been drawn up, wliich, 

* Either the son o%the opposer of the Publilian laws, or the same person returned 

from exile. 
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after being assented to by the whole people,, were eng*^ved 
on bronze tablets, and set up for public •inspection^ To 
these, two more sections were subsequently added, together 
constituting theP celebrated laws of the Twelve Tables, 
wliich remained the only formal code down to the legisla- 
tion of Justinian, an interval of nearly a thousand y#ars. 

93. The Twelve Tables appear to have accurately de- 
fined in, a written form a large body of customar}^ law, •an* 
advantage to the plebeians, as it rescued from doubt some 
points which the patricians might decide in their own 
favour. X few fiwments of this legislation ha\e been 
jireserved by various author, expressed in brief style and 
sififtple terms. The law of debt was maintained in all its 
rigour, and the absolute power of the father in the family : 
— A father may kill, at its birth, a child monstrously tte- 
formed : He shall have a right of life and deaths over all 
his lawful children, and also of selling them : If a fatlier 
selJ his child thrice, the child shall afterwards be free from 
him.^’ A guarantee against the patricians appears in the 
fixed character of the laws, and their indiscriminate appli- 
cation : — Let that wdiich the peqple have last ordained be 
isettled Let there be no exceptional laws in favour of 
indivifftials.” At the same time, the effort is clear on the 
part of a rultng class to keep up its power and exclusive- 
ness: — “If any person collect nightly meetings in the city, 
let it be a capital offence : Let there be no right of mar- 
riage between the patricians and the plebeians.” Probably 
the decemviral legislation incorporated the patricians and 
their clients in the local tribes, hitherto comprising only 
the plebeians, under which arrangement the assembly of 
ihe tribes became a legislative assembly for the whole 
nation, in the relation to the senate of the English House 
of Commons to the House of Lords. It was a high court 
of a])peal for both estatesf and had the election of the 
tribunes, quaestors, and aediles, the appointment of the 
consuls, with the deteimination of peace or war, remaining 
with the assembly of the centuries. 

94. Upon the term for which the decemvirs w^ere elected 
expiring, it was resolved to create another board for a second 
year, chiefly for tne purpose of framing the two tables added 
to the first ten ; and so completely had this form of govern- 
ment won the confidence of the plebeians, that they now 
agreed to have the tribuneship with the oth^ magistracies 
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superseded by the decemvirate. Appius Claudius, who had 
hitherto been majsking his real designs, and courting popular 
favour by fair dealing to further them, contrived to be re- 
elected, with four patrician colleagues in«iiis interest, and 
|ive plebeians, who were all new members. One of the 
many m stances now occurred of popular leaders deserting 
tlieir party when invested with power, and abusing it to 
•pl 2 »y the tyrant. This was the conduct of the plebeian de- 
cemvirs, who joined wdth their patrician colleagues in an 
attempt to establish and perpetuate a despotism, adminis- 
tered by themselves. Each appeared with twelve lie tors 
before him, carrying not the rods only, but the axe, the 
embiemmf sovereignty. All the energies of the body wp^’e 
directed against the plebeians, and thereby the countenance 
of a large number of patrician youth was secured. Upon 
the legal term of the second decemvirate expiring, its mem- 
bers refused to surrender their office, and were sanctioned 
in the usurpation by the patrician order, the price of its 
support being the preservation of its ascendency. Its down- 
fall was at last sealed by the infamous conduct of the lead- 
ing decemvir, Appius Claudius. 

95. War, after an interval of suspension in consequence 
of the fill pestilence which visited the neighbouring' tribes 
as well as Rome, having been renewed with the" Sabines and 
^quians, two armies were sent into the field under com- 
mand of the decemvirs, Appius Claudius and a colleague 
remaining in charge of the city. Attracted by the beauty 
of Virginia, the daughter of a soldier serving against the 
enemy, the decemvir ciaimed her as the slave of one of his 
own clients, and refused the evidence of Icilius, to whom 
she was betrothed, in favour of her free birth. The father 
being sent for from the army to prove the fact, Appius, 
without hearing him, decideti that the daughter should be 
delivered up to his client as her master, till a judge had in- 
vestigated the case. Friends and acquaintance had flocked 
to the forum to watch the cause, and now loudly remon- 
strated at the sentence. “ Go, lictor,’’ said the tyrant, 
“ oisperse the crowd, and make way for the master to take 
his slave.” Apprehdndinor his foul purpose, Virginia was 
stabbed on the spot, to save her from dishonour, by her 
Tatber, who lied to the army with the neus of his wrong. 

96. This tragedy excited the throng in the forum tc 
tumult. Thef rose against the lictors, and drove the da* 
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cemvir from the place, fearing for his life. The plebeians 
in general felt that the time was come put down the 
despotism by force ; and two patrician friepds of liSerty, 
L. Valerius and* M. Horatius, led them in the struggle. 
Meanwhile, the soldiers in the field, on learning the injury 
done to their comrade, tore up their standard's and rQi;urned 
to Rome. Military jjossession was taken of the Aventine, 
and leaving it in the iiands of a sufficient garrison, the i^st^ 
of the commons, with their wives and children, marched 
out by the Colline gate, in imitation of the conduct of their 
fathers, Encamping on the Sacred Mount. The state was 
thus again on the verge of being rent in twain, but a second' 
p^ification was concluded, the plebeians relinquishing their 
demand for the immediate capital punishment of the de- 
cemvirs, the patricians consenting to the abolition of thoir 
office, and the re-establisliment of the former magistracies. 
Ten tribunes of the commons were elected, among whom 
V eje the father and lo\ er of Virginia. The friends of the 
ficople, L. Valerius and M. Horatius, were chosen consuls,* 
and thus the executive government came into the hands of 
men devoted to the rights of their country rather than to 
tlie ascendancy of their order. f One of the tribunes, M. 
Duilius^ ^carried a measure denouncing death upon any 
attempt to abolish the trifouneshij), or create a magistrate 
from whose sentence tliere was no appeal. The popular 
consuls also passed a law, that any measure adopted by the 
assembly of the tribes, which now comprehended the pa- 
tricians, should be of equal force with one adopted by the 
centuries, and become the law of the nation on receiving ! 
the sanction of the senate. It was likewise decreed that 
the ordinances of tlie senate should be kept under plebeian 
guardianship in the temple of Ceres, as a security against 
the patricians tampering with them. The odious decemvirs 
were now severally impeac]ied. Appius Claudius ended 
his days before trial in prison, probably by his own hand. 
Another perished in the same manner. The rest wete 
allowed to go into banishment, suffering the confiscation of 
their property, after which there was a deed of amnesty for 
political offences duiing the decemvirafe. 


* These are, properly speaking, the first consuls of Roman history, such officers 
having previously been called prtetors. They were both elected by the centuries. 
Before, one had always been chosen by the patricians, 
t Arnold, i. • 
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97. Internal order and tranquillity being* in some degree 
• restored, two armies took the field under the 

B c 447^^ popular consuls. Both were completely suc- 
cessful^ Valerius against the* -®quians, and 
sHoratius against the Sabines^ the latter not appearing 
again fti arms for upwards of a century and a half. The 
^enate, however, only remembered the consuls as the cham- 
piSns of the popular cause, and sought its revenge in re- 
fusing them the customary honour of a triumph. A further 
encroachment upon its own privileges was the consequence 
tliis spiteful j)olicy ; for, appealing to the people, they 
.sanctioned the triumph, and it was celebrated. Henceforth, 
V a measure submitted to the centuries by the trilyune 
Jcilius, the mere resolution of the people was declared to be 
sufheient on sucli occasions without a decree of tlie senate. 

98. Four years afterw^ards, the tribune C. Canuleius 
procured the abolition of the law which forbad the right of . 
marriage between the two estates. The. measure was 
strongly opposed by some of the patricians, but others were 
swayed by motives of policy to support it, trusting to here- 
ditary pride to prevent, alliances with the plel)eians from 
becoming common. Mixed marriages had hitherto been 
contracted, but as the children ahvays took the rank of the 
inferior side, their loss of the patriciate rendered them the 
most virulent enemies of the order. It was also clear that 
tiie patricians were diminishing in numbers, owing to their 
exclusiveness, while the ranks of the plebeians were on the 
increase. Reasons of this nature operated to induce the 
patricians to annul tlie law formally re-enacted in the code 
of the Twelve Tables, forbidding connuhium between the 
two orders. Along with this measure, the whole tribunal 
college united in claiming one of the consuls always to be 
a plebeiai]. The proposition encountered severe and long- 
protracted hostility; and to a^ert the concession, the oflftce 
was temporarily suspended by the senate, and an inferior 
dignity created, tiiat of military tribunes, open to both 
parties. The consulate being restored, and the admission 
of the plebeians to it appearing inevitable, the office was 
crippled of its powers by the institution of censors, wlio 
were invested with the most important branch of them, and 
wlio were to be patricians. But notwithstanding these 
efforts to arrest the progress of the commons, they w^ere 
surely tiiougfli slowly advancing to the highest offices of the 
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state, and tlie formation of equal family alliances between the 
orders contributed greatly to remove their ^distinctiveness. 

99. A design to compel the patricians to divide the 
consulate with ^}ie plebeians, and to be himself the first 
consul chosen from the commons, seems to have originated 
the charge of conspiracy against Spurius Maelius, fo]^ which 
he suffered a death of violence. 

100. Sp. Maelius, a rich plebeian knight, in a year^oi^ 
famine, employed his wealth in Etruria in the 
purchase of corn, a part of which he sold at a 439 ^^* 
low pri(?le to the poor, and distributed a part 
gratuitously to the more impoverished. Such was ther 
scarcity through the failure of the crops, that after the 

^slaves had been put upon the smallest possible allowance, 
and all persons had been ordered to deli\ er up corn beyorMl 
a month’s consumption, the prafectus annono', or master of 
the markets, an officer specially appointed for the occasion, 
found it impossible t-* provide supplies for the people. 
ISbunbers threw themselves into the Tiber to escape the 
horrors of slow starvation. In this extremity, the conduct 
of Mielius w^as 'warmly appreciated by the sufferers he re- 
lieved, and he bedanie the favou^te of the crowd. His 
popularity alarmed the patricians, who foresaw that if he 
aimed at the* consulate, he, would probably gain the prize. 
To prevent a plebeian attaining to the highest magistracy, 
Lucius Minucius Augurinus, the prsefect of tlie corn-market, 
accused him to tl^^B senate of a design to restore the kingly 
power ill his own jierson, and alleged the fact of secret 
assemblies having been held in his house. T’he senate 
appointed Cinciiiiiatus, now advanced to fourscore years, 
dictator, who appeared in the forum with his lictors and a 
patrician throng, to adjudicate upon the case. The dictator, 
by his master of horse, Oepio Servilius Ahala, summoned 
the accused, who was present, to his tribunal ; but Maelius, 
aware of wffiat he might expect, hesitated to obey, and, as 
some assert, took up a W'Capon to resist, upon which Ahala 
slew him on the spot. The aged Cincinnatus, to his dis- 
grace, vindicated the act of his officer, and treating the 
murdered man as a convicted traitor, commanded his house 
beneath the Capitol to be pulled down ; but no crime was 
ever proved against him ; and, at the end of the dictatorship, 
the tribunes brought Ahala to trial for the deed, who 
escaped condemnation by a voluntary exile. . 
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CHAPTER III. 

INVASION OF THE GAELS. 

A.u.c. 315 — 398 . B.c. 438 — 355 . 

Contemporary Persons and Events . — Greece : Peloponnesian War. Rise and Fall 
c‘ Sparta.-— Persia ; Darius Nothus. Artaxerxes Mnemon, — Judea: Malachi. 

101. As the internal commotions of the Romans lessened 
in frequency and bitterness, the appetite for external wars 
increased. In the interval of thirty-three years, extending 
from A.u.c. 317 co 350, hostilitias, interrupted by tru^fes, 
\J 4 ei*e conducted with the JEquians and Volscians, but 
without any important advantage being gained by the 
repiiblicf. 8ome portions of territory appear to have been 
added by conquest ta the public domain, occasioning re- 
newed demands for an agrarian law assigning a share of 
tlie spoil to the commons, the partial execution or evasion 
of which led to scenes of violence. We read of fifteen 
hundred plebeians receiving allotments of newly conquered 
lands, amounting to two jugera a man ; but tliis was far 
from giving satisfaction, as the ^land lay upoq the frontier, 
where it had to be constantly defended hy the sword, while 
the patricians stoutly maintained exclusive possession of the 
public domain nearer home, which could quietly enjoyed. 
Even in the case of new conquests, the claim of the com- 
mons to participation was sometimes altogether resisted. 
I'hus when Bolae, an HCquian town, was taken in 340, the 
commander, Marcus Postumius Regillensis, refused to the 
army any part of the fruits of the victory, threatened haugh- 
tily to chastise the discontented, ‘summarily punished a few 
offenders, upon which the soldiers gave way to tlieir exas- 
peration, rose in mutiny, and stoned their general to death. 
This crime threw back the cause it was intended to vindi- 
cate ; and history is perpetually teaching by its examples 
tlie important lesson of the impolicy of pursuing a legiti- 
mate object by criminal means. The state was then 
governed by military tribunes, the office to which the ple- 
beians were eligible, created to evade their demand to be 
admitted to the consulate, which w^ again in suspension. 
The barbarous murder of Postumius, a military tribune. 
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enabled the patricians to carry the election of consuls for 
several years, to which none but membe^^ of their own 
body were as yet appointed. * 

102. Tiie warn with the Equi-Volsci broke off in an un- 
decided manner, their attention being called to the rising 
power of the Samnites threatening them from the nsouth, 
while the Romans gladly seized the opportunity to concen- 
trate their efforts against the Etruscans on the north, 
was on the side of Etruria that Rome made the first con- 
siderable addition to lier dominion since the time of the 
kings ; 5nd with the capture of Veii, and the surrounding 
territory, her wonderful career of conquest may be said to 

^h^e commenced. Four ambassadors put to death in Fi- 
denae, at the instigation of Lar. 'I'olumnius, king of Veii, 
is the assigned cause of the struggle. ^ 

103. Veii was not more than ten miles in direct distance 
from Rome. “The city,” says Dionysius,* 

“ 'v^as not inferior to Rome itself in build- 
iiigs, and possessed a large and fruitful 
territor}^, partly mountainous and partly in the plain. 
The air was pure and healthy, the country being free 
i'om the ^vicinity of marshes, which produce a heavy 
atmosphere, and without any river which might render the 
morning air 4oo rigid. Nevertheless there was abundance 
of water, not artificially conducted, but rising from natural 
springs, and good to drink.” Defended by walls of im- 
mense strength, which had a circuit of more than five miles, 
the reduction of Veii was the most difficult enterprise 
which the Romans had yet undertaken ; and accordingly, 
to raise troops with greater ease for the service, and keep 
them in the field the time involved in a siege, the senate 
for the first time decreed pay to the soldiers from the public 
treasur}\ Hitherto they had served at their own charges, 
which, being a tax to whjch every free member of the 
republic was liable, had not been deemed a grievance. It 
liad proved so indeed in the case of the poorer citizens, who, 
not having slaves, were obliged to leave their lands neg- 
lected wdien absent with the army. The same cause had 
interfered with lengthened military op'hrations. Hence the 
measure of the senate, dictated by the probability of a long 
and arduous contest, was welcome to the great body of 


Fragment published by M. Mai at Milan tn IWC, 
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th^ people.* Instead of being disbanded after summer 
^i^^jiign, it wae resolved to prosecute the siege uninter- 
ruptedly, huts (liihernacula) being built for the winter 
accommodation of the soldiers. On the othf;r hand, the Vei- 
entines sought to engage the whole Etruscan confederation ' 
against their formidable enemy. Congresses w^ere held to 
debate the question at the temple of Voltumna, an unknown 
and an unknown goddess ; but only the neighbouring 
cities, Capena, Falerii, and Tarquinii, took part in the 
contest, the northern members of the league having a more 
pr(is.'‘ng danger to consider, in the presence of the Gauls, 
who were ravaging the country from the Alps to the 
Apennines. ( 

104. h"ornine years Yeii successfully resisted the Roman 
atms, often destroying the works of the besiegers by vigo- 
rous sallies from the walls, and witnessing their defeat by 
the efforts of its allies. At last, the city fell when its for- 
thnes seemed most hopeful. In a battle fought with /be 
united forces of Falerii and Capena, the Romans, com- 
manded by two military tribunes, were completely routed, 
a misfortune attributed lo tlie misconduct of their leaders, 
one of whom perished on the field. Rumour* magnified 
this disaster at Rome, and filled the city with consterna- 
tion. The matrons thronged to the tempk\< to avert by 
prayers and sacrifices anticipated impending ruin. In this 
crisis, the famous Marcus F uriusCamillus was made dictator 
the first general of his age, who soon retrieved the posture 
of affiiirs. At the head of a larger force, to which the 
Latins and Ilernicans contributed, he marched to Veii, and 
more closely invested tlie place, the Roman knights sAvear- 
ing never to return from the expedition except as con- 
querors. The circumstances given as those under which 
the city fell are plainly the ornaments of a legend. The 
waters of the Alban Lake are tsaid to have risen suddenly 
in the dog days, without any natural cause explaining the 
e vent, upon whiedi, the Romans, warned by a prophecy 
that Veii could never be taken so long as the lake over- 
flowed its banks, constructed a tunnel to keep it lo a certain 
level, t It is related also that by means of a mine the city 


• Polybius, referring to the time of the second Punic war, states the pay of a 
rommoK soldier at three asses daily. A centurion received six, a horseman nine. 
Tins was only while the troops were actually und^r arms. 

t The construction of the tunnel is real, but probably the work is of older datty 
due to Aiba Lou^a, 
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was taken, a stratagem of wliich we have no authentic ex^ 
ample m ancient history. It is certain,, however, thn.t 
before the ninth year of the war closed, the place was 6ap- 
tured ; and the pclitical existence of one of the most pow- 
erful and wealthy of the Etruscan cities terminated. Im- 
mense booty came into the hands of the victors. It was 
distributed to the ariny^ except the price of the prisonei*s 
sold as slaves, which Avas reserved for the public treasurj^ 
After some attempts to exclude the plebeians from sharing 
in the Veientine territor}% it was divided indiscriminately 
in allotments of seven jiigera among all the citizens. Camil- 
lus surveying the city he had Avon from the citadel, while# 
^tlm soldiers were busy in plundering it, is reported to have 
called to mind how frequently misfortune follows success 
through its abuse, praying that if it must come, it might^^ 
fall lightly upon himself and the Eoman people.^ After 
expressing himself to this dtlect, in turning round, he 
sliqjibled and fell. The accident was sanguinely interpreted 
as illustrating the justice of his OAvn reflections, and as the 
only evil to be expected, but afterwards held to have pre- 
saged his own loss of power when that event took place. 
Though Yeii became a Eoman colony and municipium, it 
never regained its ancient consequence. The shepherd 
blew his horif among the ruins of the renowned city in the 
time of Augustus. Its site has been discovered in the pre- 
sent century, at the ruined and unhealthy hamlet of Isola 
Farnese, by inscriptions and remains, consisting of remark- 
able fragments of squared stones scattered over the fields, 
sepulchral tumuli, aud rock-hewn tombs, broken tiles and 
pottery, and traces, of massy walls. 

105. The fate of Veii was speedily shared by the other 
allied cities. Capena capitulated in the fol- 
lowing year, and the Homans afterwards en- 
tered the territory of Fal^rii. While this 
city was invested, a schoolmaster, who had the sons of 
the principal citizens under his care, designing to betray 
the place, is said to have taken the boys outside the walls 
for exercise, upon wdiich he delivered them up to the ad- 
vanced ^ard of the enemy, as the keys*of Falerii. Instead 
of profiting by his gross treachery, Camillus oixlered the 
master to be stripped, his hands bound, and directed the 
scholars to scourge him back to the city. This noble 
conduct so favourably impressed the Faliscans, that they 
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Ig^onditionally surrendered, Nepete and Sutrium like- 
||®e submitted^ and by compelling Vulsinii and Salpinum 
to |furchase peace, the Roman power was acknowledged in 
the heart of Etruria. • 

106. Notwithstanding his military fame and real services 
to the republic, we find Camillus an exile in the fourth 
year after the capture of Veii. The excessive pomp with 
fcjlfhich he celebrated his triumph, having white horses 

yoked to his chariot, which were considered sacred 'to Ju- 
piter, offended many, and alarmed others, as indicating a 
designed personal elevation. He irritated the whole body 
of the corhmons by supporting the proposition to exclude 
them from sharing in the Veientine territory ; and 
perated those who had received the spioiJ,, jjy mentioning 
jiis vow, unknown before, to dedicate a to the Delphic 
god. Y^e senate declared that it must be fulfilled, and 
obliged all to refund their portion, or produce an equiva- 
lent, many having already disposed of the whole that had 
been acquired. Owing to these causes, Camillus found 
himself shorn of popular favour when formally impeached 
by one of the tribunes, Lucius A])uleius, for personal corrup- 
tion. llie particular charge brought against 1pm was that , 
of having privately appropriated part of the plunder of 
V eii, some doors of brass, the bullion of the*country . 1 1 

seems probable that Camillus, like many of the eminent 
men of (^reek and Roman story, was guilty of this selfish 
and illegal act. .Applying to his own clients in the tribes, 
to secure their interest as members of the tribunal deciding 
upon the merits c^f the case, they replied, that they could 
not acquit him, but would pay any fine that might be in- 
flicted. Rather than imdergo the disgrace of a trial, the 
accused pronounced his own outlawry, by retiring an exile 
to Ardea, and was condemned in a penalty during his 
absence. But, upon leaving t^ie gates of Rome, Camillus, 
looking towards the city, is said to have prayed to the 
gods, that the Romans might soon have cause to feel their 
want of him, regret their conduct, and lament his de- 
paiture. 

107. The time 'speedily came for the countrymen of 
Camillus to need their general. From the summit of pros- 
perity they were rapidly reduced to the verge of utter ruin, 
by an enemy till then not personally known to the civilized 
world; but if we suppose rumour to have spoken to the 
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Roman leader of the stranger foes, of their swarms and 
barbarism, lys presentiment of misfortune dn the citadej of 
l^eii, and his prayer on going into exile, are at once ex- 
plained. • 

108. The presence of the Gauls in northern Italy has 
been already mentioned. It is doubtful to which of»the 
great branches of the Celtic feimily they belonged, and the 
cause and time of their migration southwards are equally* 
uncertain. Their own roving disposition, or the necessities 
of a supejabundant population, or displacement from other 
tribes, might lead to the movement. Tradition reports 
that, in the time of the kings, the Gauls first passed the 
^]^s. However this may be, they had obtained possession 
of the comitry north of the Po„ had founded Mediolanum 
{Milan), and had crossed the Apennines into central Italy 
when the Roman war with Veii commenced. They are 
described as wild barbarians, feeding on the milk and flesh 
of their cattle; tall, light-haired, of undaunted courage, 
and frightful aspect. Coeval with their appearance south 
of the Alps, another band crossed the Danube, and de- 
scended upon Greece. • 

•-•109. It wiis at Clusium, about a hundred miles from 
' Rome, that the Romans first saw the formidable barbarians 
from whom they w^ere to sfuffer so much, and fear still 
more. They were then besieging the city under the com- 
mand of Brennus, the leader of the horde. Three deputies, 
members of the Fabian house, had been* sent either to 
watch their movements or to mediate on behalf of the 
Clusines. Contrary to the law of nations and the law of 
Rome, which forbade arms to be borne against any people 
before a declaration of war, the deputies joined the be- 
sieged in a sally, in which one of them cut down a Gallic 
chief, and was discovered to be a Roman while plundering 
the body. Envoys- from the •Gauls at once proceeded to 
Rome to demand the surrender of the man who had slain 
their chieftain : a measure which the senate voted, but the 
assembly of the people overruled, confiding in their own 
invincibleness, and deeming, perhaps, tjjie barbarians un- 
worthy of being treated according to ordinary rules. Upon 
failing to obtain satisfaction, Brennus gave the watchword, 
“ For Rome,’^ which resounded through the ranTcs of his 
army. The troops broke up before Clusium, descended the 
valley of the Clanis to the Tiber, pssed the river where it 
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was easily fordable as a mountain-stream, and advanced 
thrcjugh the country of the Sabines along the Salurian road 
towards Home. The Gauls, notwithstanding their forced 
marches, did not take the Homans altogether by surprise. 
The tidings of their coming preceded them, hnd a strong 
undefined feeling of alarm was created by the report of 
their stormy passions and shaggy locks. Fear, operating 
'^pon the sensitive mind of a plebeian, walking alone at 
night by the foot of tlie Palatine, converted a sound from 
the grove of Vesta into an articulate supernatu;»’al voice 
announcing the approacli of the terrible invaders. 

110. ' On the banks of the Allia, about twelve miles from 

u 0 364 ^ mere streamlet flowing through^ a 

B.c. 389. * r'^vine into the Tiber, the Romans prepared lo 
* hazard a battle. They were forty thousand 

strong,*and the Gauls seventy thousand. It the time of 
the full moon , after the summer solstice. Brennus fell with 
his whole force upon the right wing of the Romans, com- 
posed of scantily-aniied poorer citizens, who were quickly 
chased from tlie field ; and then attacking the exposed flank 
of the regular legions (^ri the left, the army was completely 
routed, the appalling yells and savage aspect rf)f the Gaiik^ 
creating a panic among the troops. The Celtic broadsword 
slew its thousands on the field? A few escaped to Rome, 
others to Veii, while numbers perished in attempting to 
cross the Tiber, either drowned in its waters, or slain by the 
javelins of the efiiemy as they were swimming over. The 
battle was fought on the 16th of July, the same day on 
which the Fabii had been slaughtered in the same locality. 
The day became henceforth significant of disaster in the 
Roman annals, dies Alliensis ; and the stream acquired 
the evil reputation assigned to it by Virgil.^ 

111. Had the Gauls followed up their victory by an 
immediate march to Xiorae, its destruction would probably 
have been entire and permanent. They had, however, to 
bury their own dead ; and, according to the custom of 
savage life, to collect the heads of their enemies, and place 
them at the feet ^f Brennus, as the evidence of their 
prowess and their title to participate in the spoil. Wearied 
also by rapid marching, as well as by the conflict, they 
abandoned themselves to feasting, drunkenness, and repose, 
passing the night on the spot, and the whole of the next 

• “ xVIUh, infai*staw uomen.” vii. 717 . 
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day, and appearing at the Colline gate on the morning of the 
third. Meanwhile the Romans had not been inactive ; 
as the principal part of the fugjtive soldiers, had fled to 
Veil, it was vain to think of defending the city with suc- 
cess. ' The mass of the inhabitaiits concluded, therefore, 
upon leaving it, like those of Athens on the advance of4he 
Persians, and of Moscow on the approach of the French. 
But a patrician garrison remained on the Capitol, as a point" 
that might be held, mth provisions sufficient to serve 
tlirough ^ long blockade. Eighty elders also, priests or 
patricians, who had filled the highest offices of the state, 
resolved to abide whatever fate might befall them, and 
their seats in the forum, in the ivory chairs of magis- 
tracy, dressed in full official costume. The rest of the 
citizens retired to neighbouring cities of refuge with their 
families, burying the valuables and sacred objecffe that 
could not be remove'!. It is related that, as the vestal 
virgins wej^ leaving Rome, after crossing the Sublician 
bridge on foot, they were overtaken going up the Janicu- 
lum hill by a commoner conveying away his family in a 
cart, upon which he directed his -wife and children to 
aiiglit, and gwe place to the virgins of Yesta. 

112. Upon tlie arrival of the Gauls, they found the 
gates closed but un guarded, ®the wMls unmanned, and the 
city silent. After some hesitation, suspecting a snare, the 
Colline gate was forced. The barbarians beheld with 
astonishment the deserted streets, and were' awe-struck, on 
reaching the forum, at the sight of the aged men in, their 
robes, sitting motionless, silently waiting the progress of 
events. Inclined to deem them superhuman beings, guar- 
dians of the city, a Gaul, to satisfy himself upon tbe point, 
approached M. Papirius, and began to stroke his board, 
upon w'hich tfie indignant priest smote him with his ivory 
sceptre. The stroke was lik^ the match applied to the 
mine. In an instant the savage slew his victim ; the rest 
were massacred by his comrades, and the pillage of the 
city commenced. After all disposable plunder had been 
collected, Rome was fired in several quarters, and reduced 
to a heap of ruins, excepting a few houses on the Palatine, 
occupied by the Gaulish chiefs. Various attempts were 
made to reduce the Capitol, but its brave garrison main- 
tained the post, and compelled the enemy to leave its 
conquest to be effected by famine. But the soldiers of 

s2 
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Brennus began themselves to suffer from scarcity. During 
th^ autumnal heats, also, disease broke out, and the dead 
lay in heaps. To escape the danger and provide supplies, 
roving bands dispersed over Latium, ‘a sufficient force 
remaining to blockade the Capitol. Meanwhile the Roman 
troops at Veii began to act on the offensive, and resolved 
to attempt a communication with the beleaguered gar- 
orison. 

113 . In the dead of night, a Roman youth swam across 
the Tiber, and climbed the hill of the Capitol^, near the 
Carmental gate, where it was the most steep and craggy. 
He descended the same way, and effected his retreat un- 
observed, after encouraging the garrison to hold oul»by 
relating the designs of their friends. But the next day 
revealed the traces of his hands and feet to the Gauls, who 
resolved at midnight to make the same attempt, an enter- 
prise which was defeated on the verge of its completion. 
Unperceived by the sentinels and watchdogs, the head of a 
party had nearly gained the summit, when ‘the alarm was 
given by the cackling of the geese kept in honour of Juno. 
Roused from his sleep, M. Manlius rushed to the spot 
just as the top was reached, hurled back the Gaul, wL;i 
threw down his followers in his fall, a service? for which 
Manlius received such an acknowledgment as the exhausted 
resources of liis brethren could afford — the present of a 
small quantity of corn and wine. Reduced at length to 
extremities by *1111111110, the Capitoline garrison was com- 
pelled to treat, and . offer the Gauls a thousand pounds ot 
gold to induce them to depart, a proposition which their 
own increasing difficulties inclined them to accept. Upon 
weighing out the gold, the Gauls are said to have brought 
unfair weights to the scales, and, upon the Romans remon- 
strating, Brennus threw his broadswwd into the balance, 
exclaiming, Fee victis esse, which answers to our proverb, 

The weakest goes to the wall.” 

114 . A very different version of Rome’s deliverance is 
given in the family history of Camillus. Just as the ran- 
som-money w^as ^out being paid, he appeared in the city 
at the head of some troops, ha\dng been recalled from exile 
and restored to his civic rights. The barbarians were 
attacked, and expelled ; and, in a second battle, Brennus 
was captured, and subsequently put to death. But this 
account may be reasonably regarded as the offspring of 
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Roman pride. The G^uls held the city from six to eight 
months, and made good their retreat with its spoil. 

J 15. Rome exhibited a melancholy spectacle upon the re- 
turn of its inhabitants. But no time was lo^t in useless 
lamentations. With that wonderful elasticity of spirit and 
energy of character which so distinguished the people, they 
immediately began to raise anew their dwellings, w^ls, 
and sacred edifices. Some indeed wished to abandon the 
old site and occupy Veii, but the patricians strenuously re- 
sisted the proposal, and an accidental circumstance led to 
its rejecti(fn. While the senate was debating the question, 
a centurion without, at the head of his troop, was heard 
crying aloud to the standard-bearer, Pitch the standard 
lfe?§'; this is the best place to stay at.” Popular supersti- 
tion seized upon the casual direction as proclaiming the 
will of the gods upon the point at issue, and the senate de- 
cided to remain upon the spot. Within the space of a year, 
by extraordinary exeitions, the city was rebuilt. Every 
one £ad stone from the quarries free. Vacant houses in 
Veii were taken down in order to use their materials, and 
its mighty walls helped to repair those of Rome. Its native 
population also, v,ith the men of CdJ)ena and Falerii, were 
admitted to the full rank and rights of Roman citizens, 
each family receiving an allotment of seven jugera of land. 
By this politic measure the loss sustained in the number of 
citizens from the Gaulic sword was made up, and the co- 
operation of the people of those towns was secured, who 
would hav e risen against the republic, in the hour of its 
weakness, to free themselves from a subject state. Its 
fallen fortunes, indeed, roused its enemies to hostile action. 
The unconquered Etruscans declared war; the Volscians 
renewed their inroads ; the Latins and Ilernicans broke off 
their alliance ; but Camillus, whose conduct had been suf- 
ficiently patriotic during the misfortunes of his country to 
procure his citizen reinstatement, again led the army to vic- 
tory, and won for himself a triple triumph. 

116. Years of severe domestic distress and personal hard- 
ship fell to the lot of the poorer Romans. Having to erect 
their own dwellings, to re-stock their •farms with cattle, 
fruit-trees, and agricultural implements, and also to contri- 
bute to file heavy taxation necessary to restore the public 
buildings, it became inevitable for them to borrow money 
of those in possession of it, chiefly the patricians, who took 
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advantage of the general demand to exact an extravagant 
interest. A large class of insolvent debtors was speedily 
created, to whom the insolvent laws were applied in all 
their merciless rigour, numbers being consigned to the cus- 
tody of their creditors to labour for their beneiit — a doom 
enforced by stripes and chains. These circumstances led 
Melius, the guardian of the Capitol from the night sur- 
prise of ihe Gauls, to indulge an ambitious dream ending 
in his own destruction. Intoxicated by the deed he had 
performed, and deeming the prominence given to Camillus 
a slight upon himself, he separated from the patAcians and 
courted the commons, paying the debts of several insolvents, 
liberating them from prison, and lending money to^the 
needy without interest. The jjopularity acquired by this 
generous behaviour led him to play the demagogue, and 
aim at becoming master of the city. Upon being im- 
peached of treason, he threw off the mask, set the govern- 
ment at defiance, and with a band of partisans took^ pos- 
session of the Capitol. 1'he fate of Manlius is differently 
rela^ted, but it is certain that he was condemned to death, 
and hurled from the edge of the Tarpcian rock, either 
treacherously or by cdinmaml of the tribunes. So satisfi^ 
of his guilt were the members of his own hou^e, that the 
IManlii resolved to banish his^ prsenomen of Marcus from 
tliem for ever. 

117. To put a stop to the oppression of the patrician 
creditors, to guard against the recurrence of 
B c 375* ^ social misery from the same cause for the future, 
and to enfranchise the commons vith full poli- 
tical influence, the three Licinian laws were brought forward 
by the young and enterprising tribunes, Caius Licinius 
and Lucius Sextius. It was proposed by the first bill that 
the interest paid upon outstanding debts should be deducted 
from the principal, and the residue be discharged by annual 
instalments in three years. This measure, unjust in ordi- 
nary cases, was justified by tlie exorbitant usury grafted on 
the popular distress. The second law contemplated giving 
to the poorest citizen a share of the public land, for which 
purpose large individual holdings must be restrained, and 
>*“ari enactment was souglit that no person should occupy more 
than five hundred jugera in tillage,* or keep more than a 
hand red oxen and five hundred slieep on the common pas*- 

* About 330 Eugii&li acres. 
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ture. By the third law it was proposed that consular tri- 
bunes should no more be elected, but consuls, one of whom 
should always be a plebeian. Though the qffice of consu- 
lar tribune was (fpen to a commoner, yet the patricians had 
generally managed to have it filled by men of their own 
order ; or when appearances were against them previous ^o an 
election, they had re('mu'se to the appointment of consuls, and 
thus excluded the plebeians from the highest magistracy. .. 

118. The Licinian bills excited the furious hdstility oi 
the patricians, and Camillus was twice called 

to the dictatorship as an expedient to arrest ^’^* 305 ®^* 
them. For ten successive years, the popular tri- * ‘ 

Jj 43 .nes were re-elected, when the struggle ended. The laws 
passed the assembly of the tribes, and were sworn to by 
both orders as an eternal covenant, the third article receiv-- 
ing a modification. A new office was created, tlie^praetor- 
ship, to which the judicial functions of the consulship were 
tnu^sferred, and which was to be exclusively held by pa- 
tricians ; but notwithstanding their intrigues and violence, 
the plebeians gradual worked their way to a full share 
with them in every dignity. Admission to the dictatorship, 
•^)r 8 etorship,^iiid censorship was extorted within little more 
than twenty years after the grant of the consulate, and soon 
afterwards tht; highest priestly offices of pontifices and augurs 
were tlirown open.* The state gained immensely by these 
concessions to right and justice. The Catos and the Gracchi 
rose from the commons, while plebeian leaders conquered 
Pyrrhus and arrested the career of Hannibal. 

1 1 9. The conduct of Camillus during the settlement of 
the Licinian disputes reflects upon his name its highest 
honour. Though put forward to serve the interests of his 
order, he mediated between the contending parties, and 
vowed a temple to Concord upon the termination of the 
strife. The old general, stj^led the father of his country 
and the founder of the city, did not long survive. In a.u.c. 
390, a pestilence raged at Rome to which he fell a victim. 
In 39 1 , the pestilence continued, and a great inundation of the 
Tiber deluged the Circus JVIaximus. In 393, the famous story 
is placed of the earth suddenly giving* way in the Forum, 

* The first plebeian consul was L. Sextius, one of the authors of the I.icinian 
laws, elected immediately after they passed. C. Mardus Rotulus was the first 

f ilebeian dictator in a.u.c, 309, and also the fir-^t plebeian censor in 404. Q. Pub- 
ilius Philo was the first plebeian pr»tor in 417. By the Oguinian law in 454 Um 
piobeians were admitted to the Lghest sacred offices. 
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interpreted as an evil omen ; and of Marcus Curtius devoting 
himself in the yawning chasm for the safety of the state. 
A subsidence is not unlikely in a spot which was originally 
a swamp or lake, or it might be occasioned by the shock of 
an earthquake, and a fatal accident before it was filled up 
giv^ rise to the tale of heroic self-devotion. However thi« 
may be, a spot in the forum was known in the days of the 
'Empire as the lacus Curtius^ marked by an altar, close by 
which the emperor Galba was tiirown out of his litter and 
murdered. In 398, Licinius was condemned to a 4 fine for a 
violation of his own law in holding a thousand jugera of the 
public land ; and the same year the tribunes Si. Duilius 
and L. IMseiiius caused the rate of interest to be fixed, -^4 
ten per cent, for the civil year of twelve months. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LATIN AND SAMNI'CR WARS. 

A.U.C. 398 — 466. B.C. 355—287. 

t *•* 

Contv 'porary Reigns and Er^ents . — Persia: Artaxerxes Ochus. Arses. Danns 
C<)<lomanu.s. End of the i’lrst Persian Empire. — Mack don : Philip. Alexander 
the Great. Cassamier.—SvRiA ; SeleiicuS Nicator. — Egypt: Ptolemy Soter. 

120. Towards the close of the fourth century of the city, 
the old league with the Latins and Ilernicans was renewed, 
chiefly for mutual protection against the Gauls, who re- 
peated their incursions into central and southern Italy, en- 
camped on the Alban hills, and advanced to the gates of 
Rome, aiming at acquiring plunder rather than making per- 
manent conquests. The same fear of the northern barba- 
rians induced the Samnites to form an alliance with the 
Romans separately, soon to be succeeded by deadly hosti- 
lity, which, after a struggle of half a century, ended in the 
destruction of that brave and powerful race of mountain 
shepherds. The Samnite territor}^ lay to the south of the 
Roman, from which it was separated by Latium. It 
consisted of that ridge of iiniestoiie mountains, now called 
the Matese, which projects in a south-west direction from 
the main line of the Apennines, and ends nearly due north 
of Naples. The ridge is about seventy miles in circumfe- 
?erice, and is almost circumscribed by the Volturno arid itf 
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tr3|)utaiy streams. It attains an average height of about 
sXipO feet, but its loftiest peak, the Monte Miletto, h^vS a 
confuted elevation of 6,744 feet. The snow lies upon the 
highest points the Matese till Midsmnmer, from the 
melting of which, numberless springs and torrents are fed. 
The whole breadth of Italy from , the Mediterranean to^the 
Adriatic is embraced by the eye from its topmost crests, 
the immediate landscape presenting deep upland valleys, in 
which the richest pastures alternate with forests of magnifi- 
cent beedi. Here, in early times, tlie Samnite branch of 
the Sabines was located, leading a pastoral life, content 
with these lofty solitudes till increasing numbers impelled 
•descent upon the people and towns of the plain, which 
led to hostile collision with the Romans. 

121; The occasion of the contest was the irruption of the 
mountaineers into Campania, the region round abbut the 
bay of Naples, one o^ the most fertile and enchanting spots 
in the world. They threatened Capua, the rich and de- 
lightful capital, whose inhabitants, enervated by luxury and 
tlie climate, were twice defeated in the field by the children 
of the hills, and at length shut up within their walls, the 
•Samnites occupying Mount Tifata immediately above the 
city. - In this^ strait, Capua invoked the aid of allied Rome 
and Latium, which was readily conceded, the Romans un- 
scrupulously violating their own treaty with the Samnites, 
anxious to curb a power which, if left to strengthen itself 
by conquest, might rival and endanger their own. 

122. The events of the first Samnite war are related 
with Roman partiality. The consul, Marcus 
Valerius Corvus, is said to have triumphed in 
two bloody battles in Campania ; but his col- 
league, A. Cornelius Cossus, who invaded Samnium, incan- 
tiously advanced into its defiles, was surprised by the high- 
landers suddenly appearing oil some heights in his rear, and 
with difficulty the retreat of the army was, effected by the 
strategy and courage of P, Decius, one of the tribunes. In 
tlie second year of the war, the Romans were completely 
incapacitated from prosecuting it by doq^estic disturbances. 
The events are obscurely detailed. It seems that detach- 
ments of troops wintering in Campania were won by the 
beautiful country and its luxurious towns to forget the Ti- 
ber and to mutiny, many of the soldiers being still oppressed 
with debts, contracted in consequence of the Gallic deva&- 
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tations. Upon tidings of the revolt reaching Rome, others, 
ih^ similar circumstances, seceded from the city, and again 
the state was on tiie verge of disruption. At length an 
accommodation was concluded by a general cancelling of 
debts, and by lending on interest at all being declared ille- 
gal, as some security against an overwhelming burden 
being again incuiTcd. In connexion with this anangement 
* the commons obtained the concession, that both the consuls 
might be elected from the plebeians, an extension of the 
Lieinian law which declared that one must be. a 

123. These civil dissensions superseded for the time 
foreign hostilities. The further conduct of the Samnite 
war devolved upon the Latins. It was so successtkli/ 
prosecuted as to a waken the jealousy of Rome, and create 
the apprehension of having a powder nearer home, in La- 
tium, diat might become dominant under altered relations, 
if allowed freely to develop its resources. Accordingly, 
as treachery grows out of an absorbing selfishness; the 
Romans concluded a separate peace with the Saninites, 
which involved the breach of their alliance with the Latins, 
a procedure deserving only unsparing reprehension. Fore- 
seeing a war impending betw^een the two states which muSt 
end in the subjection of the one to the other,* the Latins 
honourably sought, to avert it by proposing fair terms of 
compact. They sent deputies w ith an offer of incorpora- 
tion. The plan suggested was to unite Rome and Latium 
in one state, to Miave two consuls, a senate, and a supreme 
sovereign assembly of the people, selected from both parties 
in equal proportions. It was yielded to Rome, on account 
of its superiority to the Latin cities in splendour and extent, 
to be the common capital, the permanent seat of go^ ern- 
ment, and the chief scene of religious rites. But this 
equitable arrangement, contrary to the proud scheme of 
absolute dictatorship indulgc^i by th^ Romans, w^as indig* 
nantly rejected. The envoys proposing it were dismissed 
with insult, and an immediate appeal to the sword followed. 

124. The Latin legions were then in Campania, the 

scene ^of the struggle with the Samnites. 

B c 338^^ Thither the Roman army proceeded by a 
' circuitous route through the lower w^estern 
range of the Apennines, effecting in Samnium a junction 
witli its forces, and reaching the Latins encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Vesuvius. Both the consuls fo? 
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the year, T. Manlius Torquatus and P. Decius Mus, elected 
for the occasion, were present ; and wishing to re^rve 
their strength for a decisive general engagement,* strict 
orders were issued forbidding all skirmishing.* Previous 
to the battle, the consuls axe said to have had a dream, 
to the efi’ect that a general of one of the hostile parties, 
and the whole array of the other, were due to the gods 
of the dead, and mother earth. It wa^ agreed, therefore, 
between the commanders, and publicly made known to 
inspirit ^the soldiers, that he whose wing first showed 
signs of wavering in the coming fight, should devote him- 
self to death, that the army doomed to perish might not be 
of the Romans. It fell to the lot of Decius to exhibit 
this example of self-devotion. Upon the wing under his 
orders giving way, soon after the battle commenced, hd* 
exclaimed: “The aid of the gods is now necessai^^, Vale- 
rius ! Up, high prest of the Roman people : prescribe to 
the formula in which I may devote myself to death for 
the Roman legions.’’ The pontifex directed him to veil 
Ins head with the consular toga, to stand upon a javelin, 
and pronounce after him the dreadful words of sacrifice.f 
'This ceremonial over, Decius mounted his horse, rushed 
furious] y^among the Latins, dealing destruction around him, 
and at lengtii fell. The trdops, emboldened by his conduct 
and fate, which was interpreted according to the presage 
as sealing the victory for them, redoubled their efforts, and 
defeated the Latins with great slaughter." The dead body 
of the consul was found the next day among the slain, and 
honoured with a magnificent funeral. - 

125. Another battle, gained by tlie surviving consul, 
Manlius, further broke down the Latin power; and two 
years afterwards, Latium ceased for ever to exist as an 
# 

• These orders were violated "by a soti of Manlius, who, challenged by a Lai in of 
Tusculum, engaged in single combat v ith him. Though victorious, the stern father 
had him executed for the breach of military discipline. His comrades lamented 
his deatli, regarded the consul ^^ith abhorrence, and the youth of Rome refused to 
meet him on the occasion of his triumph. 

t The form is thus given by Livy : “Thou, Janus, thou, Jupiter, thou, Mars, our 
father, thou, Quirinus^ thou, Rellona, ye. Lares, ye, tj^e nine gods, ye, the gods of 
our fathers’ land, ye, the gods-wliose power disposes both of us and of our enemies, 
and ye al&o, gods of the dead, I pray you, I humbly beseech you, I crave, and doubt 
not to receive this grace from you, that ye would prosper the people of Home and 
the Quirites with all miglit and victoi^, and that ye would visit the enemies of the 
people of Home and of the Quirites with terror, with dismay, and with death. And 
according to these words which I have spoken, so do I now, on behalf of the com- 
monw‘":i!th, etc-, devote the legions and the foreign aids of our enemies, along with 
myself, lo the gods of the dead and to the grave 
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independent state. Once masters, the Romans, while secur- 
ing Jheir dominion by military means, adopted also a con- 
ciliatcfry policy towards their new subjects for that end. 
The ships of Antium were destroyed. The walls of Ve- 
litras were levelled, and its principal families removed. 
Some towns received the franchise with the suffrage : others 
the franchise only. Their domain or public land was seized 
for the Roman people, and divided in allotments of not 
more than three jugera to each man among the commons, 
much larger assignments coming into the handc of the 
patricians. Immediately after the Latin war, constitutional 
reforms were carried, tending to renuyve, the last vestiges 
of inferiority from the plebeians, and fully equalize the tv^^ 
estates of the republic. By the Publilian laws, the legis- 
' lative power of the patrician curias was abolished, and 
measur(% became binding after having passed the senate 
and the centuries. It was also decreed that one of the 
censors should always be a plebeian. Upon the settlement 
of these questions, an aggressive policy was resumed. 

126i The sovereignty of Italy was now the prize before 
the eye of Roman ambition. The territory of the republic 
had been advanced by the conquest of Latium to the moun-' 
tain home of the Samnites; and notwithstanding the al- 
liance formed with them, yet as a rival power in the way 
of Roman aggrandisement, a struggle was resolved upon 
before any pretext for hostilities had been found. 

127. The secohd Samnite war, which the Romans un- 
doubtedly provoked, broke out about the period when Alex- 
ander terminated his remarkable career of 
B c 3*4^^ conquest in the east. It lasted nearly twenty 
years, was marked by victory alternating from 
side to side, resulted in the military triumph of Rome, but 
entirely to the advantage of Samnium as far as honourable 
conduct w^as concerned^ In the second campaign, a dicta- 
tor being chosen, owing to tlie illness of the consular com- 
mander, he apjxiinted as his master of the horse Q. Fabius 
Rullianus, who became one of the ablest generals of the 
republic, called by Arnold “ the Talbot of the fifth centurjr 
of Rome,” yet was nearly suffering the penalty of death at 
the outset for a military inadvertence. Left in command 
of the army by the dictator, during a temporary absence, 
with orders not to engage, Fabius was induced by favour- 
*bie circumstances to attack the Samnites, whom he com- 
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])]etely d#»feated. The victory availed him nothing upon 
the return of his superior, who summoned him before his 
tribunal. The rods and axes were ready Tor his execution. 
The lictors appfoached to strip him for his doom. The 
soldidi*s prayed for mercy, while some menaced the judge ; 
and in the confusion Fabius escaped, fleeing the same -Bight 
to Rome. Followed thither by . the unrelenting dictator, 
the senate and people interceded for his life, and degrada- 
tion from office was substituted for the higher penalty. 

128. •The most memorable episode of the war, the affair 
of the Caudine Forks, happened in the campaign of the 
fifth year. By a feint, Caius Pontius, the Hannibal of the 
i^amnites, drew the legions into one of the defiles of their 
country, furculce Caudince^ a deep valley between two 
wooded heights, entered by a narrow^ pass* at one end, a^ 
difficult mountain path leading out of it at the other. Into 
this valley the consuls advanced with the army, deeming 
thre enemy at a distance, who suddenly appeared in force in 
the rear, and crowned the heights on botli flanks, completely 
entrapping the Romans. They made desperate efforts to 
effect a retr^.at, but in vain ; and the Samnites, who might 
easily have- destroyed them, preferred waiting for a volun- 
tary surrender as, the work of famine. Submission was 
inevitable ; land deputies were sent to the Samnite general 
to know his terms. Restore to us,” was the reply of 
Pontius, ‘The towns and the territory which you have 
taken from us ; call home your colonists whom you have 
unjustly settled upon our soil ; and conclude with us a 
treaty which shall acknowledge each nation to be alike in- 
dependent of each other : if ye will swear to do this, I will 
s^re your lives, and let you gt) without ransom ; each man 
of you giving up his anus merely, and keeping his clothes 
untouched ; and you shall pass in sight of our army as pri- 
soners whom we had in our* power, and whom we set free of 
our own will, when we might have killed them, or sold them, 
or held them to ransom.” These terms were of course con- 
sented to. The treaty was sworn to by the consuls and other 
officers, in the name of the republic ; gix hundred hostages 
were left as a guarantee for its observance ; the rest departed 
freely the same evening from the pass of Caudium, the 
magnanimous Pontius causing the sick and wounded to be 

* The pass is near the modern Tillage of Forchia di Arpaia, on the present road 
from l^aples to Beuevento. 
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conveyed on beasts of burden frorii the spot. All, however, 
wer^ required to pass under the yoke, the usual mode of an 
army owning a surrender at discretion. 

129. Never did Home behave so generously to a formi- 
dable foe entirely in her power ; and seldom have people 
mor# disgraced themselves than did the Homans by their 
subsequent conduct. Upon the magnitude of the disaster 
becoming known in the city, public business was suspended, 
festival occasions were postponed, mourning was worn, ’and 
ail thoughts were directed to find some method of •evading 
the treaty. » It was soon resolved by the senate to send 
back the consuls and officers who had sworn to it, to yield 
them up to the will of the Samuites with the hostages lef^ 
and to prosecute the war. The noble Pontius, upon the 

Arrival of the victims, refused to avenge his country \s wrong 
on therif : “ They were not,” he observed, “ the guilty 
persons, nor would he, by transferring the punishment to 
them, acquit their country : the Homan government hSad 
reaped all the advantages of the treaty of Caudium, but 
refused to fulfil its conditions : either the legions should be 
replaced in their des])e»ate condition, from which nothing 
but that treaty could have delivered them, or the stipulated ' 
pri'^e of their deliverance should be paid.” Scorning the 
treachery of the senate, the Sartmite general released ai]d 
dismissed his prisoners, and prepared to act. upon the defen- 
sive. But in spite of indomitable courage, his forces were 
greath'^ overmatched by tlie invaders of their wilds, in num- 
bers and discipliiu', and especially in the unity of their 
counsels ; and after a protracted struggle, 

B c 304^^ Samnium was compelled to sue for peace, 
purcliasing a respite fi’om repeated invasions 
by acknowledging the political supremacy of her assail- 
ants. 

130. During the latter partV)f this contest, the Homans 
had been engaged in hostilities with the Etruscans, in 
which Fabius established his militaiy^ reputation ; and no 
long period elapsed after its close, before they were re- 
newed with a greaj: confederacy of the Italian nations. 
The spirit of the Samnites had not been broken, though 
their power had been crippled ; and after recovering in 
some degree from their exhaustion, the unbearable yoke 
of political subservience was spumed. Homan envoys sent 
to deliver the will of the republic, as to a servant from a 
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master, were warned away from the territory, and another 
appeal to arms followed. 

131. The third Samnite war was conducted under ‘diffe- 
rent circuinstafSces to its predecessors. The 

scene of the conflict was laid iis much in Etruria 3 *°" 2 ^^’ 
as in Samnium, a coalition having been formed ’ 

between the two nations, with whom the Umbrians joined, 
and some contingents from the Gauls, who in fresh hordes 
had poured down from the north, were taken into pay. 
The crisis was foraiidable, and required extraordinary 
efforts to meet it. But Rome, though a single name, com- 
manded the thickly-peopled districts of the southern Tiber, 
■Latium, and Campania, and was able to make adequate 
preparations, which martial genius conducted to triumph. 
The old Fabius was chosen consul, and had P. Decius giveir 
him for a colleague at his request. They met the adverse 
host of confederrtes at Sen tin um. On the eve of battle a 
w«lf came in sight chasing a hind from the mountains, 
which the Romans regarded as a favourable omen. It was 
on a hot summer’s day that the engagement took place. 
At first, the havoc caused by the Gallic horsemen and war- 
chariots stemed likely to decide the contest. The wing of 
the armjk under Decius wavered, when, remembering the 
example ortis fat]|er at the battle of Vesuvius, he resolved 
to practise the same self-devotion to restore confidence to 
his troops. Upon repeating the formula after the pontifex, 
and adding, I drive before me dismay and flight, slaughter 
and blood, the anger of the powers above and below ; with 
funereal terrors I touch the arms, weapons, and ensigns of 
the foe ; the same place shall be that of my end and of the 
Gauls and Saniiiites,” the consul spurred his horse among 
the ranks of the enemy, and fell covered with wounds. 
Stimulated by the conduct of their leader, the soldiers rallied, 
fought with desperate fury,* and victory at length crowned 
their efforts. Fabius found the body of his devoted col- 
league under a heap of Gauls, and pronounced a funeral 
oration over his remains. 

132. The battle of Sentinum was the most important in 
which the Romans had hitherto been engaged. It has been 
called the Austerlitz of the tliird Samuite war ; for though 
it was not followed by peace, it dissolved the hostile com- 
bination against Rome. The Samnite members of it, though 
defeated, were not dispersed, but retreated in good order 
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from the field, and made their way back from the northern 
Apennines to their own country. As a people not to be 
reduced to submission, they were thenceforth marked out 
for extermina'tion. Army after army scoured their terri- 
tory, burning plantations and vineyards, annihilating can- 
ton after canton, and perpetrating cruelties parallel to those 
of the columns which ravaged La Vqndee in the revolu- 
tionary war of France. Before the terrible tragedy ended, 
we have C. Pontius again upon the stage, perhaps old, 
and called into action as the last hope of his countiy. He 
defeated the younger Fabius, but was soon after liimself 
defeated arid taken prisoner by the elder, upon which his 
brave and thinned countrymen had no resource 
B c 289^^ but if. bow to the rule of Rome. The fate of 
• ' ’ * this gallant leader, brought to the capital in 

bonds in* the triumphal procession of the conqueror, and 
privately beheaded in the Capitoline prison — the nian who 
thirty years before had spared the lives of twr’ consular 
armies whom he might have massacred — is one of the foulest 
national crimes of the Romans, and sufficiently illustrates the 
remorseless temper in wlwch they waged their wars, never 
recognising the obligation to behave with justice ?irid huma- 
nity towards a foreigner whose existence was inconvenient. 

133. The domestic events of* this period involve a sea- 
son of scarcity,* and a pestilence of three years' duration. f 
On the occasion of tlie plague, the worship of -ZEsculapins, 
the god of the medical art, was introduced. A deputation 
was sent to Epidaurus in Greece, the principal seat of the 
god, to invite him to Rome to abate the malady raging in 
the city. As a signal of his consent the deputies brought 
back one of the tame snakes abounding at Epidaurus, which 
were sacred to jEsculapius, and his temple was then built 
on an island in the Tiber. Tliis procedure was quite con- 
sistent with the genius of heathfmism, whose deities, it was 
believed, either could not or would not exert influence apart 
from certain localities consecrated to their worship, and 
alone sanctioned by their presence. It shows the low views 
entertained of super^^atural power by the untaught human 
mind ; and with it the revelation afforded to the Christian 
world of an omnipresent Divine paternity may be grate- 
fully contrasted. 

134. The consequence of famine, pestilence, and war 

• A.U.O. 4f»5, f A.U.C. 459—461. 
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was severe distress to the poorer Komans. To relieve, 
tiieir social embarrassment an agrarian law" was proposed 
at the end of the Samnite struggle, whicl^ allotted ouf of 
the national concfuests seven jugera of land to every citi- 
zen. Tills measure of the consul M. Curius Dentatus, 
though carried, was opposed by the patricians, who wisted 
to appropriate more of the spoil to themselves ; but their 
imprudent hostility only provoked the commons to enlarge 
their demands, and led to their secession from the city to 
obtain th^m — the last plebeian insurrection that occurs in 
the Roman history. The commonalty encamped on the. 
Janiculum ; and a dictator, Q. Hortensius, w as appointed to 
^just aftairs. He assembled both estates of the republic 
at an unknown site called the ‘‘ Oak Grove,” 
where were ratified with solemn oaths the 
Hortensian laws, which confirmed the allotments ’ ’ • 
made out of the domain land, abolished the veto of the se- 
nat^i, and invested the assembly of the people in the forum 
with supreme legislative power. Immediately after the 
pacification, and before his term of office expired, the pes- 
tilence returned to Rome and cut o^f the dictator, an e\^ent 
.which one pf the Christian fathers notices as declaring 
the impotence of iEsculapius, and the lying vanities of 
heathenisin?'^ • 

135. Notw ithstanding the wasting foreign wars of the 
Romans, their internal dissensions, and the poverty of cer- 
tain classes, the great industrial works -executed at this 
period proclaim the w ealth and power of the state. Appius 
Claudius, surnamed the Blind, from that calamity happening 
to him in old age, one of the remarkable men of the times, 
has immortalized his name by these erections. His office 
of censor, retained for five years, gave him the command 
of the public funds, which were employed in bringing a 
supply of water to the city f]»m a spring on the side of the 
road to Praeneste, a distance of eight miles, the earliest of 
those aqueducts for which Rome became renowned. It 
was called after him the Aqua Appia, but out of its whole 
extent of ll,190joa^^w.y, a measure of five Roman feet, it 
was only 60 passus above ground before reaching the city. 
No remains of this work exist. His most memorable 
undertaking, a military road from Rome to Capua, also 
bore his name, the Via Appia, or Appian Way, by which a 

* Auj'ustluc d® Oivit. Dei, iii. 17. 
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persecuted apostle approached the imperial city, and was 
welcomed on it by the Roman brethren.* 

^ Stronger than Earth and Hell, 

The cords that drew Paul’s brethren on ?iieir way, 

. The friend to meet unknown, yet known so well, 

As the sweet impulse wrought its secret sway : 

Self had not wove the knot, and could not part 
Hand linked to hand by a celestial spell, 

And heart to heart. 

And this the road they sped, 

Mingling sweet converse with Affection’s tear.” p 

The Appian Way, the great south road, was begun about 
A.u.c. 442. It left the city at the Porta Capena, the gate 
of Capua, which stood in the low ground near the Csefca 
hill. It extended from tlience to Capua, a distance of 
120 miles, was afterwards continued to Beneventum, and 
from thence to Bruiidusiurn, with many rami ff cations. 
Samnite prisoners of war and slaves were principally em- 
])]oyed in its construction, in which durableness more than 
facility for rapid travelling was studied. The remark of 
Horace points to its want of smoothness : — The Appian 
roacl is less fatiguinir those who travel slowly. l^arts 
of this oldest ‘of the great . Roman highways, <1116 queen of 
"oads, still exist, about fourteen feet in brea^V.h, so as to 
admit of two carriages passing, *and three feet in depth ; but 
the surface pavement belongs to the time of the emperors. 


CHAPTER V. 

WAR WITH PYRRHUS. 

A.U.C. 466 — 489 . B.C. 287 — 264 . 

Coiitempornri/ Rt'igns and Events . — Maoepon : Anfigonas Gonatu*;. — Syria : Anti- 
ochus Soter. — Pahoamus; PluletaKeruf. Eumenes i. — E gypt; Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. 

136. Yet another formidable etfort was made to prevent 
tie sovereignty of the peninsula from falling into the hands 
of the Romans. Reasonably concerned for their own safety, 
the inhabitants of Tarentum, one of the Greek cities seated 
between the two prongs of Southern Italy, by profusely 
scattering their gold, secretly organized a coalition of the 

• Acts xxviii. 14, 1&. 't Hor. Sat. i. v. 
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neighbouring tribes, and another of the northern nations, 
against the republic. Active war was foreign to the tastes 
and habits of the Taren tines, abandoned tp a dissolute Mfe ; 
yet after the armies of their confederates had been scat- 
tered, open hostilities were provoked by the wild democracy 
dominant in the city. 

137. On the aiVcrnoon of a festival day, while the people 
were assembled in the theatre, which commanded a view 
of the sea, some Roman ships were observed attempting to 
enter the land-locked harbour. A popular orator, surnamed 
Thais on account of his infamous morals, arose and ad- 
dressed the crowd, maintaining that an ancient treaty 
forbade the Romans to pass to the east of the Lacinian 
proniontoiy^ Heated vitli wine, and instigated by the 
dbmagogue, the vessels were attacked by a superior force, 
four sunk, a fifth was cajdured, the rest taking tg flight. 
The commander nerished, with many of liis crew ; the Ro- 
mjyi prisoners were murdered; and the rowers sold as 
slaves. An embassy soon appeared at Taren turn to demand 
satisfaction for this outrage ; but the audacious democracy 
insulted the ambassador, laughed at his strange pronuncia- 
tion of their jiative Greek, and dared even to soil his toga. 

Laugh, said the indignant Roman, while ye may ; ye 
shall we^ff iong enough l^ereafter, and the stain on this 
toga shall be washed out in your blood.” Postumius, upon 
his return, presented his soiled garment to the 
senate, and war was immediately declared to g‘^^‘ 200 '^ 
avenge the insult. Frightened by their oWn 
temerity, yet restrained by the sovereign mob from seeking 
to avert the storm by a timely submission, the Taren tines 
sought the aid of the mother country, and invited Pyrrhus^ 
king of Epirus, one of the most vigorous princes of his time, 
to undertake their cause. 

138. Pyrrhus, a kinsman of Alexander the Great, born 
about seven years after his death, was approaching his for- 
tieth year when called to contemplate an expedition into 
Italy. Popular with his own people, at peace with his 
neighbours, yet of a restless spirit, and acknowledged to be 
a brave and skilful commander, the adv’^nture wks accepted. 
He had for his friend and minister Cineas, the most elo- 
quent man of his day, said to have reminded his hearers of 
Demosthenes, whom he had heard in his youth. Disap- 
proving of the enterprise, yet aware how vain it would be 
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to offer direct opposition, the minister proposed to his war- 
like iilaster the query, to what object he would next address 
himself if successful in the expedition. ‘‘We shall next,” 
said Pyrrhus, “ make ourselves masters t)f Sicily, which, 
considering the distracted state of that island, will be a 
ve^ easy enterprise.” “And what next do you intend 
saia Cineas. “ We shall then,” replied Pyrrhus, “ pass 
over into Africa. Do you imagine Carthage is capable of 
holding out against our arms ?” “ And supposing Carthage 
tAen,” said Cineas,, “ what follow^s?” “Then,” said Pyr- 
thus, “ we return with all our force, and pour down upon 
Macedonia and Greece.” “ And when all is conquered,” 
replied Cineas, “what is then to be done?” “Why, then, 
to be sure,” said Pyrrhus, “ we have nothing to do but 
to take our ease, drink, and be merry.” “ And whatf’ 
responded Cineas. “prevents you taking your ease now, 
and avuiaing infinite toils and dangers ?” This dialogue, 
related by Plutarch, may be true in substance, while ano- 
cnrphal in the detail. It no doubt exhibits a correct repre- 
senution of the views of Pyrrhus in invading Italy, :is it 
does of the men in general by w hom the peace of the world 
has been disturbed. 

139. It was winter when the king set out upon his expedi- 
tion, embarking an army of 20,000 foot, beeifffes archers, 
slingers, cavalry, and elephants. A storm, during the pas- 
sage, dispersed the fleet, and some troops w^ere lost by ship- 
wreck, the leader himself reaching the shore with difficulty. 
He had been led to indulge the most magnificent expecta- 
tions of assistance upon arriving in Italy, from the unfortu- 
nate Samnites, with all the southern nations flocking to his 
standard, wiiich proved a Tarentine exaggeration to allure 
him to their shores, lie found also the inhabitants of that 
city, the main cause of his adventure, calculating upon 
pursuing their pleasures, while he went forth to fight their 
battles. But Pyrrhus w^as not thus to be trifled with. His 
own forces enabled him to play the dictator in Taren turn. 
He ordered the theatre to be closed ; stopped the revelry 
of the democratic clubs ; compelled the unwRrlike youth to 
practise mdrtial exercises in the gymnasia, instead of idle 
games ; and placed guards at the gates to prevent any one 
from leiiving the town. Of this discipline the citizens had 
been warned when inviting the Epirote king. “You are 
right, people of Tarentum,” said a reveller called upon to 
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entertain the audience in a public assembly, let us dance 
and play the flute while we can ; we shall have something 
else to do when Pyrrhus comes.” > * 

140. For the first time in history, the Romans and the 
Greeks encountered in hostile array on a plain 

between the rivf rs Siris and Aciris, not far i 

from their entrance into the gulf of Tarentum, 
and on the north bank of the former stream. Pyrrhus, as a 
Greek, had been trained to regard all foreigners as barba- 
rians; bmt, on viewing the camp ot his adversaries, he 
remarked that they showed nothing barbarian in their 
appearance and tactics. He exposed himself wherever 
Acre was danger. His brilliant armour rendering him too 
conspicuous, it was exchanged for that of one of his officers, 
who, being taken for him, w’^as slain on the field. The 
battle lasted the whole day. Seven times each army was 
driven from its giOund and regained it again. At length 
the*Romans brought up their reserve, but it was to meet one 
still more formidable. Pyrrhus advanced his elephants. At 
the sight of these strange and monstrous animals, the cavalry 
opposed to them broke into >onfurion, and involved the 
- infantry in Iheir panic. Tl|f' army fled in dismay, and aban- 
doned the^.caiTip to the Victors, night favouring the retreat 
of the fugiti\^s. The next day, the bodies of 7,000 Romans 
slain in the fight were burned by the conqueror, with the 
dead on his own side, a considerable number. An interesting 
memorial, probably of the battle of the Siris, is now in the 
British Museum, discovered in the year 1820. Two bronzes, 
of exquisite workmanship, were then found near the river, 
each representing, in very high relief, a hero fighting with 
an Amazon, apparently the fragments of a magnificent 
cuirass belonging to one of the Greek officers in the 
engagement. 

141. The victory of Pyrrhus was of immense service to 
him, as it confirmed the reputation of his name, and 
induced the south of Italy to join his ranks. But his own 
loss had been severe, and the prowess of those whom he 
had defeated led to the remark, “ With such soldiers the 
world were mine ; and were I their general, the Romans 
would have it.” Appreciating their valour, and indisposed 
by his impatient spirit for carrjring on a tedious war, Pyr- 
rhus, while advancing towards Rome, sent his counsellor 
Cineas forward to propose terms of accommodation. He 
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demanded the independence of all the Greek states ir^Jltaly, 
the restoration to the Samnites and other tribes of their 
to\^ns and territories, agreeing to retire upon these con- 
ditions being granted, and to liberate all iSs prisoners with- 
out ransom. Cineas, on this occasion, gained the respect 
of Jthe Romans by his talents, and conciliated their regard 
by his agreeable manners. Such was his memory, that on 
the day after his arrival in the city, he was able to address 
all the senators and knights by their several proper names. 
The senate was on the point of accepting the overtrre, when 
the blind Appius Claudius, wh9> had been cut off from pub • 
lie ahairs by his calamity, caused himself to be conveyed 
to the assembly, attended by his four sons, who had all 
been consuls, and indignantly denounced the project. He 
wa%” says Cicero, a bow always bent, which years had 
been uwable to slacken ; his slaves feared him, his children 
reverenced him ; his was a house of morals and ancient 
discipline.” His influence prevailed. Cineas was dis- 
missed to his master with the message, If he would have 
peace, let him forthwith quit Italy.” He returned likewise 
to tell him, that “ to fight with the Roman people was like 
fighting with the hydra, so inexhaustible were. their num- 
bers and sj)irit — the city was like a temple ; tl^^ jsenate an 
assembly of kings.” * 

142. Negotiation failing, Pyrrhus pursued his advance 
upon Rome. He came within a day’s march of the city, 
and caught sight of its towers from a range of hills bound- 
ing the Campagna on the east, at tlie distance of eighteen 
miles. He now heard of peace being concluded with the 
Etruscans, whose forces he had hoped to join. This left 
the Romans at liberty to bring all their legions against him, 
and, fearing disaster at a distance from a friendly port, he 
retraced his ste})s to Tarentum. While hei-e in winter- 
quarters, the senate, anxious to procure a ransom or ex- 
change of prisoners, sent ambassadors to propose it. They 
were received with hospitality and distinction, but the ap- 
plication was refused unless peace was concluded upon the 
terms offered by Cineas. Pyrrhus, however, honourably 
permitted his captives to repair to Rome to see their friends 
and celebrate the Saturnalia, a winter holiday, upon their 
promise to return in case the war was continued. The 
senate again rejected his conditions, and the prisoners kept 
their pledge. 
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143. Another campaign opened in the spring, and a 
pecond pitched battle was fought at Asculum, 

in Apulia. It commenced on the swampy 
margin of a^ riverf On such ground, the ele- 
phants of Pyrrhus could not act ^vith advantage, but he so 
manoeuvred as to traiisfer the combat to the firm and ev^ri 
soil of the plain. The action lasted till sunset, when the 
Romans fled from the field, but only to their camp, which 
was nigh at hand, of which they kept quiet possession. The 
victory w«.s useless to the successful general. Many of his 
best troops had perished, and tin? language of con gni tula- 
: tion addressed to him on the occasion met with the reply, 
‘iOne such victory more, and I am undone.” It had now 
become obvious to the military adventurer, that he had 
greatly underrated the difficulty of his undertaking, and 
could not depend upon his efforts being seconded bjfc effec- 
tive native assistance. This conviction, together with some 
natifi’al inconstancy of Jiiind, led him to lend a willing ear 
to an application from the Greeks of Sicily for aid against 
the Carthaginiaris ; and, aftSr having remained in Italy 
somewhat more than two years, he departed for that island, 
•leaving a g...rrisuri at Tarentum under an officer, and an- 
other at under his son Alexander. 

144. In the absence of their renowned foe, the Romans 
proceeded to reduce the Jtribes who had joined his arms 
and the Italo-Grecian settlements on the coast. Heraclea 
capitulated; Caulonia was plundered; -tlie magnificent 
Croton fell ; and the garrison left at Locri was either ex- 
pelled or massacred. Meanwhile, though victory marked 
the career of Pyrrhus in Sicily, disgusts arose between him 
and his allies ; and listening to the call of his old confede- 
rates, he left the island to reappear in the peninsula in the 
autumn of tlie second year after quitting it. It 

was under great disadvantagee that he returned 275 ^^* 
to renew the sti-uggle. But few of his old sol- 
diers remained, a motley crew of mercenaries hired for the 
occasion composing the main part of his army. The Sam- 
nites received him coldly, reasonably ^prehensive of his 
constancy, though some rallied to his standard. A sacri- 
legious act in the eye of superstition contributed also to 
dispirit his mind and alarm his followers. Wanting money, 
he was advised to plunder the temple of Proserpine at 
Locri of its treasures, which had been buried for ages in 
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vaults beneath it ; but though the spoil was restored, in 
fear of the anger of the goddess, the apprehension pre- 
vafled that the wrath of superior powers had been incurred, 
which boded misfortune to his arms. Tht Eomans, on their 
side, were not without inauspicious omens. A storm visited 
th^ city, the lightning striking down the statue of Jupiter 
which crowned the Capitoline temple. Nevertheless, both 
parties prepared to make the best of circumstances, and 
bring the contest to a decisive issue. 

145. Two consular armies being sent against }iim, Pyr- 
rhus left Tarentum, seeking an engagement before their 
junction was "effected. He marched into Samnium, where 
M. 'C?tirius Dentatus had taken up a strong position in the 
rugged and difficult country behind the town of Beneven- 
tuin, hoping to triumph over the consul by a night surprise, 
and then to proceed against his colleague, who was posted 
in Lucania. ']ghe choicest of his troops were employed in 
tliis service. In order to fall upon the Romans from the 
heights, in their rear, without first alarming them, it was 
necessary to take a long circuit, during which the torches 
burned out. Owing to the darkness, and the difficulties of 
the road, encumbered with trees and brushwo(<v;i, the night, 
fled before the object was attained, and the broad daylight 
revealed it to the Roman camp# A general aenon followed, 
in which an accident is said to have turned the fortune of 
the day against Pyrrhus. A young elephant having been 
wounded, its cries- excited the mother, and the rest becoming 
unrnanageable, they ran wildly among the ranks of the 
Greeks, and threw them into confusion. Pyrrhus sustained 
a decisive defeat in the battle of Beneventum. It anni- 
hilated all hope of success ; and falling back upon Taren- 
tum, he evacuated Italy, returning to his native kingdom 
of Epirus. The manner of his death soon afterwards 
may recall the lines commemorating the obscure fate of 
Charles xii., a restless potentate of the modern era. 

“ Did no su>)versive empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

Pyrrhus died, while in arms before Argos, by meaas of a 
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tile thrown from the hands of a woman. He stood pre- 
eminent among the generals of his age for skill and coiu^gp^ 
acquired the respect of his foes by honourable , conduct, was 
esteemed by his sifbjects and beloved by his relations, his 
career being far less tainted by crime than that of the 
majority of those who have been ambitious of military dk« 
tinction. 

146. Eome, freed from the presence of her great rival, 
had no formidable oppon^t left in the peninsula. Sam- 
nium, Bruttium, and Lucania finally submitted in the 
fourth year after the departure of the gallant king ; and 
the beautiful cities occupied by the etieminated Greeks 
succumbed. Tarentum lost its walls, its fleet, and store of 
arms, as a punishment for its prominence in the recent 
struggle. The modern town of Tarento occupies its site, 
but has few of its remains. Heraclea, Croton, ThuriJ’, and 
Locri have, in the lapse of ages, been entirely swept away, 
though their localities can be identified. A solitary column 
of the temple of the Lacinian Juno still stands upon the 
Lacinian promontor}^, giving to the headland its present 
name of Capo delle Coionne, almost the only architectural 

, monument om the coast which belongs to the time when 
Greek settlepsj^ts so fully occupied it as to originate the 
name of Mag^ Graecia. 

147. All Italy from the northern Apennines now bowed 
beneath the Roman yoke. The same era that 
witnessed the accomplishment of this political 

object was pregnant with extraordinary phy- 
sical events. In the winter of 484, the rivers were frozen 
so as to be passable ; the snow lay for six weeks on the 
ground ; the olive and fig plantations were killed ; and the 
cattle perished for want of pasture. Volcanic phenomena 
disturbed certain districts in the two following years, ac- 
companied by an earthquake ftlt over the whole country, 
to which a destructive pestilence succeeded after a brief 
interval. ^ 

1 48. At the period to which we have now arrived — nearly 
the close of the fifth century of the city-r-Rome was still 
restricted within the walls of Servius Tullius. The site 
retained some of its original features. Patches of primeval 
wood appeared along the base and on the sides of the seven 
hills. The houses of the wealthy with the temples chiefly 
occupied their summits, those of the ordinary citizens and 
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the ^oor being in the intermediate valleys, ranged in nar- 
irregular streets. Timber was the ordinary roofing 
material, tiles marking the dwellings of the opulent. Though 
without any pretensions to imperial munificence, the ex- 
ternal appearance of the city denoted an age of improvement. 
The prosperoiLS traders, especially tlie silversmiths, pro- 
claimed their means by showy shops. The goldsmiths, 
bronzesmiths, carpenters, potters, dyers, shoemakers, skin- 
ners, and musicians, had long been comprehended in eight 
guilds, the remaining artisans forming a nin^h, besides 
which, there were two societies of petty shopkeepers, the 
guild of” Mercury and the Capitoline. Statues were erected 
in the forum and comitium. The public buildings and 
sacred edifices began to assume an ornamental character. 
C. Fabius acquired the surname of Pictor from adorning 
the temple of Salus, or Deliverance from Danger, with 
frescoes painted by himself, praised for the correctness of 
the drawing and the skill of the colouring. From the 
gates of the city to the foot of the Alban hills, the Via 
Appia had been paved with volcanic tufa; and in addi- 
tion to the Aqua Appia, another aqueduct had been con- 
structed, called the Anio Vetus,- forty-tlvree miles in , 
length, which brought water to the northern parts of 
Pome from tlie river of that name. Both tliese aqueducts, 
however, consisted mostly of pipes underground, and were 
only conducted for a short distance on embankments above 
the surface. 

1 49. TJie conquest of Italy, by increasing the resources 
of the citizens, laid the foundations of Poman luxury ; and 
silver now superseded’ copper in the coinage. All classes 
received distributions of land from the territories of the 
vanquished tribes, besides districts abomiding in woods and 
mineral wealth being appropriated by the state. Thus, 
half of the forest-region o^ Bruttium, filmed for yielding 
the best vegetable pitch known to the ancients, was ceded 
to the conquerors. At the same time, powerful individuals 
did not scruple to increase their wealth by receiving pre- 
sents from the guibjugated tribes as the price of their pro- 
tection. A few illustrious Pomans stood nobly aloof from 
the general rapacity, and endeavoured to restrain the self- 
aggrandizing propensities of their countrymen. One of 
these, Manias Curius Dentatus, the conqueror of Pyrrhus, 
had occasion to swear that he had taken nothing of the spoil 
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but a wooden vessel, which he used in sacrificing to the 
gods. During his censorship he built the aqueduct of jilie 
Anio Vetus, of which there are considerable remains, and 
covered its expeifse by the booty acquired in the war. 
When in command of the army, he was always simply 
attended, and refused to take more in the distributioii*^)f 
lands than was allotted to the other soldiers. Once the 
Samnites sent an embassy to him with costly presents ; 
they found him at his farm in the country of the Sabines, 
sitting at •the hearth, with a wooden platter before him, 
roasting turnips for his meal. He refused their gifts with 
the remark, that he counted it more glory to have power 
ov«r thos4 who had gold than to have it himself. To M. 
Curius Dintatus, Italy is indebted for one of its finest 
natural objects, and Europe for its grandest catardet. 
Causing a can^l to be dug, the waters of Lake Velinu^ were 
led off to the precip.lce from whence they fall into the Nar, 
f jmrtng the celebrated falls of Terni. 

■“ The roar of waters ! — from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 

The Ml of waters ! — rapid as the ^ight, 

The ftkshing mass foams, shaking the abyss ; 

ThQ,l)^of waters ! — Avhere they howl and hiss, 

And in endless torture.” 

Caius Fabricius Luscinus furnished a similar example, be- 
coming remarkable for simplicity of life (ind integrity of 
character. During his censorship, to repress the growing 
taste for luxury, he expelled from the senate P. Cornelius 
liufiiius for possessing ten pounds weight of silver plate ; 
and, like his contemporary, refused the presents of the 
Samnites. Both these individuals left no dowry for their 
daughters, which the state provided ; and both were cele- 
brated in subsequent times a| noble specimens of ancient 
Boman honesty and frugality. But we may gather from 
the prominence given to their case, that it was an excep- 
tion to the general habits of the people. 

150. As yet the Bomans had paid no attention to literary 
cultivation. There was no formal poetry*like the Homeric, 
only martial songs, rustic ballads, and political squibs. 
L. Livius Andronicus, with whom poetical literature com- 
menced, was, at this time, in Rome, one of the Greek 
prisoners taken at Tarentum, but his dramas belong to a 
subsequent age. No history had appeared, nor had tho 
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study of regular oratory; begun. Cicero indeed mentions 
tl^ ^speech of Appius Claudius in the senate against Pyrrhus 
as^pi written performance extant in his day, but he ill sup- 
pressed a sneer in referring to it. Edu^ktion was conhned 
to training up the practical citizen and soldier, ai\d took no 
cognizance of purely mental pursuits. Art and science 
were in their rudest infancy. Facility in common arith- 
metic and land surveying were the chief acquirements to 
i^hich importance was attached. Sun-dials had only just 
begun to supersede the simple pole which marked the 
shortest shadow, and by consequence the hour of noon 
only. The first set up in public in Home was during the 
third Samnite war, in connexion with the temple of Qui- 
rinus, the work of L. Papirius Cursor. However fond of 
music, it was contrary to ideas of dignity to practise the 
art, fed hence there were no native performers. The 
Etruscans supplied the flute-players, dancers, and actors ; 
the diversions natural to the Romans consisting of martial 
games and the chariot races of the cirOus. But an exhibi- 
tion was first, witnessed at this era as a religious ceremohial, 
which ultimately becfwne one of the most poptilar and com- 
mon spectacles of Rome : this was the gladiatorial combat, 
introduced at the funeral ofD. Junius Brutu^-by his sons — 
a usage which sprang out of flie notion, prevalent in ancient 
times, that it was dishonourable to the dead to go unattended 
into the unseen world. . The sanguhiary and mortal strife 
of captives doomed to fall by each other’s hands eventually 
degenerated into an affair of pastime, accompanying public 
shows and even private entertainments, the guests delight- 
ing in the horrible excitement. It forms the blackest stain 
upon the Roman character ; illustrates the moral obliquity 
to which a people of high Capacities abandoned themselves 
iii the absence of a dispensation of supernatural light and 
influence ; and while its extirpation is one of the obligations 
which the civilized world owes to Christianity, the very 
existence of the barbarous custom in an age of cultivated 
intellect proves the necessity for that express revelation 
which it gives toymen of their duties to each other. 

151. The priniitive religion of Rome, the worship of the 
powers of external nature .by domestic or agricultural offer- 
ings, had now lost much of its original character. It had 
become complicated with the gloomy superstitions of 
Etruria, from wdiich quarter came the system of the 
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auspices and auguiies, with the appeasing of angry divi- 
nities by human sacrifices. Prisoners of war, in a 
instances at least, were buried alive in compliance 
this cruel creed, #which evidently originated the terrible 
self-sacrifice of the two Decii. Down to this era the 
Roman religion may be said to have commanded the uni- 
versal and implicit faith of the people. Imposition is easy 
where there is ignorance, and with complete success the 
priests indulged in a series of the grossest frauds to confirm 
and extend their power. In point of moralit)’’, the Roman 
hearth w& yet comparatively pure. Severe laws restrained 
the freedom of the females, giving to the husband apd 
father the power of life and death ; so that though divorce 
easy, the first recorded instance of it is under a later 
dare. But secret murder by poisoning, which became a 
common family crime in later times, had already indicated 
itself in a terrible manner. In the year of the city 422, a 
hundred and tweniy women of rank were apprehended on 
a charge of having conspired to destroy the males in their 
nouseholds. Twenty of the accused offered to drink the 
medicaments said to be poisoned. They did so, and died in 
convulsions, upon which tlie rest*M^ere condemned and 
executed. Similar atrocities became common, and impurity 
largely irivad^d private life,^ as the older and more vicious 
Greek mythology became, through intercourse with its fol- 
lowers, incorporated with the Roman. The popular legends 
current concerning the character and actions of their divini- 
ties, replete with ferocious exploits, unchaste exhibitions, 
and juggling expedients, could not fail to produce a rank 
crop of vice and crime among the worshippers. To become 
better than their gods would be deemed superfluous ; to be 
like them, a legitimate attainment; and as their fabled 
habits might be pleaded to excuse and sanction the worst 
practices, the people were coijupted by their very religion, 
and exhibited the apparently strange paradox of becoming 
more ungodly in proportion as they became godlike. How 
different the moral character and effect of the religion of 
Christ ! It illustrates not more the excellence than the 
divinity of Christianity, that it calls us fb the adoration of 
the Supreme as infinitely and eternally holy, just, and good 
— presents in the person of Christ, as Go*d incarnate, these 
^eat moral qualities in action upon the stage of human 
Bfe —renders their imitation imperative by Divine command, 
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and possible by the aid of the Holy Spirit — and constrains 
^tp ijnward sanctity and outward virtue by proclaiming their 
, (SflUlBful cultivation an essential preparative for eternal life. 
Infidels have conceded the inor^ tendency of the religion 
fihey have rejected ; and its actual effects on the condition 
of mankind have corresponded to its nature and design. 
Everywhere, subject to its direct operation, men have been 
brought by a true faith to “live soberly, righteously, 
and godly,” though before enslaved by the vilest passions ; 
while its indirect influence has improved the manners of 
society, and raised the standard of morality in *hominally 
♦ Christian states. It has been justly observed, that “ if the 
Holy Jesus had come into tlie world with less splendour 
of power and mighty demonstrations, yet the excellenc^of 
M^hat he taught makes him alone fit to be the Master o^fcie 
world.” 


SECTION II. 

CONQUEST OF CARTHAGE, CISALPINE GAUL, SPAIN, 
AND GREECE. 

A.U.C. 489— 621. t B.C. 204—132.® '^ 


CHAPTER I. 

CARTHAGE. 

152. IViTH the Carthaginians, a friendly alliance was 
formed by the Romans in the first year* of the republic, as 
already noticed ; but the two powers now came into hos- 
tile collision, and one of thej;nost remarkable struggles for 
the mastery ensued that the world has ever witnessed, end- 
ing in the total subversion of the African state. A few 
notices of the city and people of Carthage will appro* 
priatelj' preface an account of the contest to which this 
section is chiefly; Sevoted. 

153. The founjdation of the city goes back to the ante- 
Roman age. It sprang from the mercantile Phoenicians, 
who occupied the long narrow strip of the Asiatic coast 
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between Lebanon and the sea, with the adjacent islands. 
To avoid a ruthless tyrant, a large portion of the inhabit- 
ants of Tyre took to their ships, and sailed for the no»th 
coast of Africa, fwhere colonies of theil« brethren had 
already been established at Tuneta (Tunis) and Utica. 
They settled on a tongue of land in the bosom of the spa- 
cious bay between those cities, now the gulf of Tunis, if5r 
which an annual rent or tribute was paid to the native 
Libyans, the original owners of the soil. Here they built 
a fort called Betzura, or the Castle, excavated a port, and 
Commenced a coiamercial factory, which gradually grew 
into the world-renowned Carthage, rivalling Paris in 
extent, the greatest mercantile and maritime emporium of 
the ancients. The peninsula on which the city stood was 
connected with the mainland by an isthmus half a league 
ill breadth. Seawards, the defences consisted of a jingle 
^>'all, and iron chains drawn across the mouth of the har- 
bou^. On the land side, the city was protected by a triple 
wall, ninety feet high, in addition to the castle, or citadel. 
Upon increasing in population and power, Carthage refused 
the payment of tribute to the African natives, succeeded 
in making tl^em her subjects, acquired the supremacy over 
the other Phmnician colonies, and eventually extended her 
dominion flifeugh twenty-five degrees of .longitude on the 
coast. She had the sovereignty of the western part of the 
Mediterranean ; founded trading settlements in the Balea- 
ric Isles, which produced wine, oil, and fine wool ; obtained 
jiossession of Sardinia, a great corn magazine, with the 
shore of Corsica ; reduced a part of Sicily to her sway ; 
planted colonies in Spain ; and in the lust of wealth, the 
grasping republic sentenced strangers to be drowned who 
presumed to trade with her dependencies. 

154. The constitution of Carthage won the praise of 
Aristotle. It was an aristocracy, yet not founded upon 
hereditary nobility, as in the case of the Roman patricians 
and the Yenetian magnates, but upon the possession of 
wealth and influence. The democratic element, however, 
mingled in the government in a manner that was effective, 
though subordinate. There was a senate composed of the 
Optimates^ or the representatives of the most wealthy 
families, in which probably all individuals had seats for 
life who held a certain property qualification. Two elective 
officers, compared to the Roman consuls, were at the head ' 
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of the state, and presided in the senate. They bore the 
name of suffetes, or judges, analogous to the liebrew sho~ 
phetim, or the judges of Scripture. Besides the senate, there 
was a smaller body selected from it, forming a magistracy 
for tiydng public and private causes, and especially for 
inquiring into the conduct of the generals on their return 
f?bm an expedition. This body eventually became the 
tyrants of the state, and nothing more strongly shows the 
elfish spirit of paganism than the treatment of the com- 
manders by it who disappointed the expectations of Car- 
thage. However ill supplied with means, and'' overruled 
by circumstances, the general who was unfortunate was 
commonly crucified. The power of the people appears in 
tlie public officers, who all served without any salary, bemg 
nominated by the senate, subject to their approval ; and 
upon ^ a dispute arising between the executive and the 
senate, the question was brought before them, when every 
one was free to give his opinion, and the general decision*' 
was conclusive. 

155. The Carthaginians, while conducting great mili- 
tary expeditions, were themselves merchants, and not war- 
riors, preferring the city to the camp, the exchange to the 
battle-field. Their wars were carried on by mercenary troops 
hired in Africa, Spain, Gaul, and the islancte;’and hence, 
possessing ample wealth, while sparing of their own blood, 
they recklessly poured out that of the strangers in their 
pay. An anny of the state exhibited an assemblage of 
the most dissimilar tribes from the most distant regions. 
Half- naked Gauls stood by the side of white-robed Ibe- 
rians ; wild Ligurians ranged with far- travelled Lotophagi ; 
light cavalry mounted on swift unsaddled steeds, levied 
from the Numidian deserts, served with lines of colossal 
elephants from Ethiopia, and Balearic slingers mingled 
with Macedonian swordsman. This various population 
in the army is referred by some to policy as well as neces- 
sity, the motive being to impede mutiny and combination 
z mong the soldiers by a diversity of language. But it w^as 
an obvious element of weakness, and one main cause of 
the Koman triumph, for troops fighting simply for pay 
seldom equal natural defenders. A powerful navy, how- 
ever, formed the right arm of Carthage, necessary to pro- 
tect her commerce, and keep open communication with her 
colonies. The fleet ordinarily consisted of nearly two 
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liundred galleys of war, most of them quinqueremes, high- 
bulwarked vessels with five ranks of rowers. The full 
complement of ^quinqiiereme included one hundred and 
twenty marines or fighting men, and three hundred rowers, 
the great number of the latter contributing to that rapidity 
of manoeuvre for which the Carthaginian navy was 
iiowned. The rowers were mostly slaves, carefully trained 
for their work by the state, and maintained as a standing 
corps in time of peace, so that the fleet could be manned 
at once tft meet any sudden emergency. 

156. The cruel and licentious superstition of the naother 
country of Phcenice prevailed at Carthage. There was 
tlTe worship of Baal and Melkarte (Moloch), personifica- 
tions of the sun-gpd : — 


Belial than whom a spirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itseLV 


“ Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents* tears ; 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud ‘ 

Their children’s cries unheard, ths^ pass’d through firw 
To hiSjgrim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshipp’d in Rabba and her watery plain, 

111 Argob^ and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Arnoii. Nor cfnitent with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon lie led by fraud to build 
Ilis temple right against the temple of God, 

On that opprobrious hill ; and made liis grove 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hell.” 

Ashtaroth also, the goddess of the night, was adored at 
Cartilage, 

wdiom the Phoenicians call’d 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns ; 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs ; 

In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on the ofl'ensive mountain, built" 

By that uxorious king, whose heart, tliough large. 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols foul.'* * 


In public calamities, attributed to the wrath of the offended 
sun-god, the walls of the city were hung with black clotk 
and the infant children of the noblest families were burned 
alive, luidftr his image, in the presence of their parents, 
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w^(#4ared not shed a tear, lest the sacrifice should foil to 
|^|c^pitiate the terrible deity. In ordinary times of peace 
and prosperity, the atrocious practice wa^ restricted to the 
infants of slaves. When Agathocles, the Syracusan king, 
besieged Carthage, prior to its contest with Rome, the 
staifeue of Baal, red-hot with an internally kindled fire, 
received into its arms two hundred innocents, and three 
hundred of the people afterwards cast themselves into the 
flames. So strong a hold had the immolation of human 
victims obtained, that it continued to be per:fermed in 
secret in the city under the Romans. A destruction with- 
out remedy was thus as pJainly provoked by the Cartha- 
ginians, by the nations of Canaan when the Israeliti&h 
sword wrpughf its unsparing executions <|mong them. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAK. 

A.u.c. 48?)— 512. B.C. 2C4— -241. 

Contemporary Reigns and Events . — Maoepon ; Antigonus i. Demetrius ir.— 
Greece : A( Uajan League. — Egypt: Ptolemy Philadelphus. l^olemy Euer- 
getes. — S yria ; Antiochus ii. Soleucus ii. — P arthia : Ars>aces. 

157. The occasion of the war with Carthage was in the 
highest degree disgraceful to Rome. Three powers shared 
between them the fair isle of Sicily. The Carthaginians 
possessed the greater part of the island ; Hiero exercised 
an independent and enlightened rule over Syracuse and its 
neighbourhood ; while Messina had been seized by some 
disbanded mercenaries of the latter, who pattly massacred, 
expelled, and enslaved the inhabitants, established a mili- 
tary commonwealth, and assurtied the name of Mamertines, 
from Mamers (Mars), the god of war. Provoked by the 
barbarity of these adventurers, and by their predatory in- 
cursions, the Syracusan king proceeded to attack them; 
and after overcoming tliem in battle, Messina was invested, 
and its capture certain, unless foreign aid interfered. The 
Carthaginians had a party favourable to them in the city ; 
their forc^ lay close at hand ; but another faction, anxious 
to enlist the Romans on their side, sent an embassy to the 
senate imploring help. 
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158. Oj»ly a few years before, th^ Romans had signally 
chastised an act of lawlessness on the part of 

their own mercenaries, similar to that qf the 
Mamertine banffits. Tiiis act of public justice 
stood in the way of their coming to the rescue of those 
who had been guilty of the crime they had puni^edi 
The senate felt the difficulty, and rejected the application 
of the Mamertines, though with reluctance^ for it was 
clearly inexpedient to allow the Carthaginians to gain an 
important city so near to the Italian coast. It reflects 
honour therefore upon a majority of the senators that they 
consulted a sense of right and not policy in their decision, 
iiut there was a powerful minority less scrupulous ; and 
the consuls, eager for war, resolved to lay the question 
before the comitia of the people, whose authority was 
paramount over that of the senate. The people, Mattered 
by the hopes of booty, gave their voice in favour of the 
Mamertines, a vote which Niebuhr justly calls an eternal 
disgrace to Rome, and a sign that even then the constitu- 
tion was beginning to lean too much to the democratic side. 

159. The first movements of thu Romans were bold, yet 
cautious, a'lid crowned with complete success. A consular 
army, tljrown across the straits of Messina, relieved the 
city, and defeated in separate engagements the Cartha- 
ginian and Syracusan forces. In a second campaign, Hiero 
was compelled to sue for peace, which was granted on the 
favourable terms of paying down two liimdred taleids, sur- 
rendering his prisoners, and becoming the ally of Rome. 
On these conditions, the king retained ^an independent 
sovereignty, and from this time we find him the faithful 
friend of the Romans, rendering them important services 
iq. the war with Carthage without actively sharing in it. 
He visited Rome in person upon its close, forwarded sup- 
})iies upon the heavy disaster of Cannae in the second 
Punic war, exercised a mild and equitable administration 
over his own subjects, survived to the age of ninety or 
more, and died universally regretted after the munificent 
reign panegyrized by Theocritus.* , 

160. The Romans, in a third campaign, proceeded to 
reduce the towns in the island held by the Carthaginians. 
Agrigentum, magnificently seated on a mountain two and 
a half miles from the sea on the south coast, offered a 

• Idyll, zvi. 
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stout resistance. This city had been remarkable for its 
splejidour and luxury before it fell into the hands of 
Carthage, so as to have originated the saying of a native, 
that “ the Agrigentines built as if they were to live for 
ever, and feasted as if they were to die on the morrow.^' 
Th« city fell after a seven months’ siege ; and in the hour 
of victory, moderation was forgotten by the conquerors. 
In vain the burghers, aged, sick, and famished, supplicated 
for mercy. The fate of Agrigentum is told in modern 
times by that of Badajoz. Twenty-five thousand of the 
free population were sold as slaves ; and in the sack of 
the city, the soldiers sought an indemnification for the 
hardships endured in its conquest. It rose again from it€ 
ruins to flourish under the domination of Rome ; and its 
present remains, besides the modern Girgenti, among the 
most interesting and splendid of ail classical monuments, 
vouch for the correctness of the descriptions of its archi- 
tecture, which otherwise would not be credited. Frag- 
ments of the colossal Doric temple of Jupiter, the largest 
which the Greeks erected, now called by the common 
people the Palace of the Giants, attest the truth of the 
statement, that a man could hide himself in one of the 
flu tings of its columns. 

161. While Carthage had the worst of the struggle on land, 
she was able to compensate in some measure 

B c 2V>u^^ for her losses by means of a powerful fleet, 
descending at any time upon the Italian coast, 
and ravaging it in the absence of its defenders. It soon 
became evident, to the Romans, that however victorious 
their armies, the war could not be brought to a successful 
issue without possessing the sovereignty of the sea. 
Hitherto their navy had consisted of small ships, fitted for 
commerce and for the transport of troops, chiefly hired 
from the Greeks. With these' triremes it was hopeless to 
meet the quinqueremes of the enemy ; and so much did the 
latter, the line of battle ships, differ in construction from 
the former, that upon the Senate resolving to cope with 
the Carthaginians *upon their own element, and build a 
fleet, the Roman shipwrights were ignorant of the make of 
a first-rate war-galley. In this dilemma, a happy occur- 
rence came to their help. A quinquereme happened to be 
stranded on the coast of Bruttium, which fell into the 
hands of the Romans, The wTcck served as a model, and, 
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after its pattern, a fleet of a hundred and thirty ships was 
built in sixty days after the felling of the timber in the 
vast woods of tljjp Apennines, so vigorously did the senate 
prosecute the scheme. While the vessels were preparing, 
the men destined to manage them were trained to the art 
of rowing, ranged on scaftbldings ashore in the same order 
in which they were to sit on board. The ships, built of 
green timber, were not likely to be durable ; hastily con- 
structed, they were unwieldy, and unadapted for rapid 
manoeuv^; and the Romans, unskilled in naval affairs, 
could not augur much success from the first efforts of their 
fleet. In fa€t a detachment of it, consisting of seventeen 
vessels, was taken at the onset, with the consular com- 
mander Cn. Cornelius Scipio ; but the ingenuity of his 
colleague C. Duilius enabled him speedily to repair the 
disaster. • 

162 . Duilius, Lware of the disadvantages of his country- 
meh upon an element to which they were not much ac- 
customed, devised a plan to correspond a sea-fight to a 
land-battle, and render the victory more dependent on 
personal courage than on skilful manoeuvring. This was 
by a machine called corvus^ a boarding or grappling 
bridge, thirty -six feet long and four broad, armed at one 
end with a strong iron spikfe. These bridges, raised aloft 
in the fore part of the vessels, were let down with force 
upon nearing the enemy’s ships, and the spikes grappling 
their decks, the hostile squadrons became bound together. 
The Romans had then nothing more to do than to board 
their antagonists, the bridges admitting two or three to 
pass them abreast. The tactics of the consul thus re- 
sembled those of Nelson in immediately coming to close 
battle with the enemy. His success surpassed all expecta- 
tion in the first action with the Carthaginian fleet off 
Mylae, on the coast of Sicily, Fourteen ships 
were destroyed, thirty taken, three thousand ^ ^ 25^^^* 
men were killed, and seven thousand made 
prisoners. The joy of the Romans was unbounded at this 
naval victory, the first that marks their eyinals ; and honours 
were liberally bestowed upon Duilius. Besides a spilindid 
triumph, he was allowed, whenever he returned home 
from a banquet at night, to be accompanied with torches 
and music ; and a column was erected in the forum with an 
inscription recording the details of the fight. The insenp- 
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tit^ is still extant in a mutilated condition, having been 
djBg PBt of the ground in the sixteenth century ; but pro- 
mofy.this is a copy only, the original column being struck 
wijh lightning in the time of Tiberius, Ihd faithfully re- 
stored by Germanicus. 

J63. The next event of importance that marked the 
war was the resolve of the senate to attack the Cartha- 
ginians in their own country, and send an expedition to 
the African shores, the boldest enterprise which had 
hitherto been attempted. A fleet • of three 

b c hundred and thirty quinqueremes was assem- 

bled oft" the south coast of Sicily, to take on 
board the^ legions from the island, amounting to forty 
thousand men, with the consuls L. Manlius Vulso and M. 
tAtiliua Regulus. Some of the troops murmured at being 
taken a long voyage across an unknown ocean to an un- 
known world — a land of burning heat and monstrous beasts, 
according to the current notions of Africa, where one of 
the first enemies the soldiers actually encountered was a 
boa-constrictor — and Regulus, to quell the general disaflec- 
tion, was obliged to threaten a military tribune with death 
W'ho quailed at the adventure. The invaders^^madt} good 
their landing on the east of the headland of Hepnes, now 
Cape Bon. Contrary to popular surmise they found them- 
selves in a country which a commercial people, by arti- 
ficial irrigation, had rendered fertile, where there was 
abundance of plunder, and which, apart from the capital, 
presented no points of resistance in fortresses and walled 
towns. Upon this being reported to Rome, one of the con- 
sular armies was recalled, with the booty acquired, leaving 
the other, under Regulus, as quite competent to maintain 
his^ ground through the winter. jN^othing sliows more 
clearly that this devseent of an enemy upon their coasts 
took the Carthaginians com})^etely by surprise, the conse- 
quence of over-confidence, than tlie little opposition oflered 
to the Romans. Their march through the land was almost 
an uninterrupted triumph. Town after town, and village 
after village, subjmitted to the troops of Regulus, and 
yielded them a rich harvest of wealth. At Tunis, within 
twenty miles of Carthage, the consul established his winter 
quarters. 

164. Confounded by the daring of tlie Romans, appre- 
hending their own generals to be incapable, harassed by 
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the revolt of their Numidian vassals, and alarmed by pro*« 
visions becoming scarce, owing to the population of the 
ravaged districts having fled to Carthage, the elders of Ihe 
city became anxJous upon almost any terms to conclude a 
peace. An embassy was despatched to endeavour to nego- 
tiate. But Regulus, a humble farmer raised to the cQp- 
sulate, elated by tiie grandeur of his position, and presuming 
upon continued success, in an evil hour for himself, refused 
to accede to any other than intolerable conditions^ Upon 
his termsi being protested against by the deputies as extra- 
vagant, the consul proudly retorted, “ Men w^ho are good 
for anything should either conquer, or submit to their 
betters.’' Jhe senate approved the conduct of the ambas- 
sadors ; and while resolving to abide the issue of events, 
yet alive to its peril, we may well believe that some of the 
noblest infants in the city were yielded as a burnt-opffering 
to its infernal Moloch. But Carthage had not been indif- 
fer«nt to enlisting foreign aid in her cause ; and in the 
time of emergenc}^, an officer despatched to Greece returned 
with a Spartan of some military reputation, among other 
volunteers, whose experience and address gained him the 
.confidence of the citizens. Xanthippus, a soldier of fame 
and fortupe, after inquiry, condemned -the tactics of the 
Carthaginian 'generals ; and boldly offered to defeat the 
Romans, if ground were chosen for the battle which allowed 
a large body of horse and elephants to be brought into 
action. Entrusted with the command, the event justified 
his statement. The consul, confident and careless, spoiled 
by his good fortune, made sure of an easy victory ; but in 
one decisive conflict, the cause of Rome in Africa was 
completely ruined. Regulus, wdtli five hundred of his 
troops, was taken prisoner; the major part of the army 
was left dead on the field ; two thousand only effected their 
escape to Clupea on the coast, from whence they were 
conveyed to Italy. The unfortunate consul is said to have 
been put to death in the most horrible mode that African 
cruelty could suggest. His martyrology has been the 
theme of orators and poets, but it is most probably a fiction, 
one of the calumnies circulated by the Romans of their foes. 
There can be no doubt' that he died a captive, and very 
likely his days were shortened by the mortification of exile 
and the real hardship of his lot. The partiality of his 
countiy^men and sympathy with misfortune have ekvated 
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into a lieo’o one whose story illustrates the truth of the 
int^ir^ saying : “ Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
liaughty spirit before a fall/' 

165, Hitherto the maritime expeditions of the Romans 
had been conducted under circumstances favourable to raw 
ptvigators, with gentle breezes on a tranquil deep. But 
the Mediterranean has its stormy seasons and angry moods, 
of which the Romans speedily had such experience as very 
much to diminish the appetite for naval war. Upon the 

return of the lleet from Africa, sent<^’to bring 
Bc 2 * 54 '^ away the survivors of the campaign from 
Clupea, it sailed heedlessly along the south 
coast of Sicily, close in shore. It was then about the 
beginning of July, when sudden squalls and storms from 
the south and sout^-east are frequeitt. More cautious 
pilots Vould have taken the passage by the north coast of 
the island, or have stood farther off from a harbourless'' 
strand. But, with customary presumption, the'Roritans 
calculated only upon fair weather attending their voyage, 
and the fleet was lost. Assailed by a furious tempest, most 
of the vessels that escaped being swamped by the waves, 
were wrecked upon the beach. Upwards of l^vo hundred 
and sixty ships, manned with at least twenty-five thousand 
seamen, independent of the soldiers, perished, the bodies of 
tiie dead and fragments of the wrecks covering the w^hole 
coast from Camarina to Pachynus. The few survivors who 
gained the shore’ received food and raiment from Hiero of 
Syracuse, and were forwarded homewards to Messina. 
Immediately the preparation of a new fleet was decreed, 
and in the space of three months, two hundred and twenty 
ships were ready for sea. But while cruising off Cape Pa- 
li nurus, another fearful storm occurred, in which more 
than Jialf the squadron was destroyed. The senate w^as 
now fairly discouraged, and resolved for a time to suspend 
all naval operations. 

166. Inspirited by the disasters of their enemies at sea, 
a powerful armament set sail from Carthage to strengthen 

its fofce in Sicily and chase the Romans 
B c from it. It was under the command of Has- 

drubal, one of the incapable generals who had 
been opposed to Regulus, yet who might be supposed to 
have profited by th'e successful tactics of the Spartan 
Xanthippus. The army was accompanied by one hundred 
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and forty elephants, animals which ihe Romans so dreaded 
to meet in the field, that for a time their commanders 
deemed it prudent to avoid an action. At length Plasdrubal, 
who had been talted with inactivity, forced an engagement 
with the proconsul L. Csecilius Metellus under the walls 
of Panormus. It was fought towards midsummer. The 
proconsul, taking his measures with great precaution, 
succeeded in wounding the elephants with missiles from 
the walls of the town, and turning them madly upon the 
ranks of, the Carthaginians. In the consequent confusioti, 
he brought up a chosen body of reserve against the flank 
of the enemy, and obtained an easy and decisive triumph, 
l^eteilus, unable to capture the elephants, and wishing to 
take them alive, offered freedom to their drivers as the 
reward of securing them. All were thus collected, and 
removed on rafts to Italy. They appeared at Rpme in 
the September following, when the conqueror celebrated 
hi^ triumph, and were exhibited to the people in the Circus 
Maximus. After serving as a spectacle, Pliny reports one 
account, which states that the animals were killed because 
the Romans knew not well what otherwise to do with them.* 
Metellus received successively the offices of master of the 
horse, dictator, consul a second time, and pontifex maximus, 
in honour of diis victory.. JEIis antagonist Hasdrubal met 
with death at Carthage for his defeat. 

167. The battle of Panormus confined the Carthaginians 
to the north-west corner of Sicily, where,, at Lilybaeum and 
Drepanum, they had their most important strongholds. 
At these two points they successfully defied the, Romans 
through eight years, holding them to the last ; and the 
great Harailcar, who now appears upon the stage, would 
have retrieved the affairs of Carthage had the same forces 
possessed by his predecessors been at his disposal. Hamilcar, 
surnamed Barca, f suddenly descended upon the 
north coast, and established himself on the hill 
Hercte, now Monte Pellegrino, a steep and 
rocky height commanding the plain on which the present 
capital of the island is built. It was his object here, to 
prepare his raw and undisciplined troo|)s, to try them in 
trifling skirmishes, before venturing upon a pitched battle ; 

• Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ■viii. 6. 

+ Gesenius supposes this epithet to be roUted to the Hebrew Borah, and tu 
kliraify Lightning.’' 
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pud in tins position, for three years, he kept the Romans 
at^bay, who asseinbled, at one time, forty thousand men to 
him from his mountain fortress. 'Abruptly quitting his 
stronghold, he then threw himself upon Moikit Eryx, between 
Lilybmum and Drepanum, where, for two years more, he 
maintained his ground, pursuing the policy of forming an 
aaSby before he used . it, and w^aiting his time, when properly 
supported from home, to appear in the open field. But 
events overruled his plans, or the struggle might have 
^ded differently. As an instance of the great character 
of Hapiilcar, we are informed that, being defeated through 
the #-tllt of his officers in one of his numerous minor 
.engagements at this period, he sent to the consul C. Fun- 
danius to ask a truce in order to bury the slain. This was 
refused, with the reply that he ought to be concerned about 
the living rather than about the dead. The Romans were 
afterwards defeated with great slaughter, when Hamilcar 
was asked to allow the dead to be buried, to which he 
readily assented, saying that he warred only with the living. 
With great difficulty the Roman fleet, so often shattered by 
storms, was again equipped, chiefly by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the citizens, the public treasury being ex- 
hausted. It sailed early in the spring, in the 
B c 241^^* l-^'^^dy-fourth year of the war, under ilhe consuls 
C. Lutatius Catullus. With greater difficulty, 
Carthage sent a hastily collected force to oppose it, with 
orders to take Hamilcar and his troops on board before an 
engagement. The Romans anticipated this plan, and forced 
a battle previous to its accomplishment, in which they 
obtained the victory, 

168. The last means of Carthage had now been expended 
in vain. Symptoms of the great social revolt which siiortly 
afterwards broke out alarmed the government. She had 
no alternative but to treat fgr peace ; and Hamilcar, cut 
off from all prospect of aid, submitted to negotiation as an 
unwelcome necessity. The Romans on their part were 
glad to come to terms, but, anxious to appear as absolute 
victors, a needlessly humiliating condition was proposed. 
“ Never,” was th^ indignant reply of Hamilcar, “ would 
he surrender to the Romans the arms which his country 
had given him to use against them.” It was at length 
agreed that the Carthaginians should finally withdraw from 
Sicily, which, excepting the territory belonging to Hiero, 
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became a Roman province ; that they should release all 
Roman prisoners without ransom,; and pay two thousand two 
hundred Euboic talents in the space of twenty years — stipti- 
lations which, with some modification to the advantage of 
Rome, became the terms of peace. The first Punic w^ar 
was thus brought to a close. The loss of life is an unknown 
item, but it must have been tremendous ; and both parties 
inflicted a frightful amount of suflfering upon those beneath 
their power, in manning their fleets, forcibly dragging them 
from inlf^nd districts to their ships, and compelling them 
to toil upon an element strange and terrible to them. 
Niebuhr, writing as a political philosopher, calls it cant ” 
to say that the value of a conquest never can compensate 
the expense of it, and tlie accompanying loss of human life. 
But the beguiling maxim, that the end will justify the 
means, compromises the first principles of morals ajjd reli- 
gion ; and in a politic point of view, judging of events by 
thejr remote eftects, it will be found that unscrupulous 
national aggrandizement,however temporarily advantageous 
to the state pursuing it, contains the element of future dis- 
aster in the wantonness created by successful ambition. • 


CEAPTER III. 

SECOND TUNIC, OR HANNIBALIAN WAR. 

A.u.c. 512 — 548 . B.c. 241 — 205 . 

Contcmforary Reigns and Events . — Mackoon: Anti;?onus n. Philip. — Gbeec®; 
AcluTsan League. — Egypt: Ptolemy Euergetes. ftolemy Philopater. — Stbza . 
Seleucus ii., m. Antiochus iii. — I’ergamus ; Attalus i. 


169. During the next twenty years, the two republics 
recovered from their exhaustion, and were mutually 
strei^thened for, a fresh encounter, which both knew to be 
inevitable. On the one hand, the dominion of the great 
Italian city was extended over the country between the 
Apennines and the Alps, where the province of Cisalpine 
Gaul was formed, and across the Adriatic the warrior 
tribes of the Illyrian mountains were reduced. In the 
mean time, the difficulties occasioned by revolted mercenaiiea 
at home had been surmounted by her African rival, while 
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Aroad in Spain the valour and wise administration of 
fBiUBljiear had created for his country an empire from which 
laige armies might be raised. He did not live to employ 
tids power for its intended purpose, but iiPwas wielded with 
tremendous effect in that direction by his son Hannibal, 
who, when only nine years old, had been sworn upon the 
attar to eternal hostility to Eome.* Elected by the 
soldiery their commander in his twenty-sixth year, Han- 
nibal followed out the policy of his father and gained the 
mastery of all Spain up to the river Iberus,t excepting 
Slipintum, which long held out against him. Rome, on 
the ground 4)f an alliance with this maritime city, an^ 
solicited by its inhabitants, interfered to save it, but it wjp 
captured- Ambassadors now went to Carthage with a 
formal deiialmd to the senate to recall the general, or to 
take the consequence. The senate hesitated. Raising his 
toga^as if something were conveyed in its folds, “We bring 
you peace or war ; choose said Quintus Fabius. “ Chgose 
yourself was the reply. Letting fall his toga, the am- 
bassador rejoined, “ We give you war.” “ We accept it.” 
responded the senator^ “ and shall know how to maintain 
it.” Thus commencecf the second Punic wa?, which was^ 
not so much a struggle between the two states, as between 
the single genius of Hannibal, who was left Without di- 
rection or aid from Carthage, and the combined energies of 
the Roman people. 

170. Hannibal had foreseen the event, and w'as duly pre- 
pared for it. He had spare troops to despatch 
B c for the defence of Carthage, and leaving a suf- 

ficient number in Spain, under his brother 
Hasdrubal, he set out upon his memorable expedition to 
Italy, crossing the Iberus at the head of 90,000 foot, 
12,000 horse, and 37 elephants. Numbers deserted in 
sight of the Pyrenees, reluctant to pass that mountain bar- 
lier. They were allowed freely to return home, the leader 
being anxious only to have an anny upon which he^ould 
securely relj^. Advancing to the boisterous Rhone with a 
greatly diminished force, its passage was forcoi^ in the 
presence of barbai4an tribes encamped on the left bank. 
Meanwhile the Romans under Scipio had arrived in the 


• Hannibal related this story in his old age to Antiochus. It i» one of the bebt 
•ttosted circumstances in ancient history. 

i Ebfo. 
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neighbourhood of Massilia* to intercept the progress of tlie 
enemy, but too late to effect that object, Hannibal havmg 
left the Rhone for the Alps. The seasop had now beccpie 
advanced. It the beginning of Octdber, and alr^y 
the upper passes were covered with snow. The scene was 
strange to the men of the south as they ascended and saw 
the glaciers above the black fir-trees. The lofty heiglffs 
and frightful precipices, in winter wildness, discouraged the 
soldiers, but the general asked them whether there were 
lands thai could touch heaven? and whether the Gauls had 
not passed these mountains with women and children ? At 
length they gained the summit, and halted at a kind of 
promontory commanding an immense view — a situation 
analogous to that of the troops of Napoleon in modern 
times : “ The arrival of the French army on the heights of 
Montezemoto was a sublime spectacle. Thence were visible 
the immense and fertile plains of Piedmont. The Po, 
thft Tanaro, and numerous other rivers wound in the dis- 
tance. A belt, white with snow and ice, of a prodigious 
height, surrounded this rich basin of the promised land, in 
the horizon.” 

171. This march into Italy by the land route from Spain, 

through many barbarous nations, across broad and rapid 
rivers, over the Pyrenees ai^d Alps, whose snowy crests had 
never yet been passed by a regular army, is one of the most 
remarkable exploits of antiquity. It occupied five months. 
The passage of the Alps was the work of fifteen days. Opi- 
nicn differs respecting the particular course pursued, which is 
very loosely described by the ancient writers, but it is pro- 
bable that Hannibal crossed theGraian Alps, or the Little 
St. Bernard, and descended through the valley of the Aosta 
into the plain of Turin. The severe cold, want of pro- 
visions, and the attacks of hostile mountaineers, had largely 
thinned his ranks. Numbers, missing the path, had rolled 
down the precipices. Nearly all the elephants had perished. 
His army mustered but 20,000 infantiy and 6000 cavalry 
when he encamped on the plains of the Po, to recruit the 
strength of his troops, exhausted by the hardships and 
fktigpes they had imdergone. ' 

172. The Romans seem to have calculated upon the, 
invaders never surmounting the difficulty of the Alpine 
pjisses, or only doing so in such reduced numbers as to be 

• Marseille*. 
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easily annihilated. Hence, thfe consul P. Cornelius Scipio, 
sendmg forward his army from' Massilia into Spain, its 
twriginal destination, returning himself to take the command 
in Italy, delayed his movements, and onlj^ appeared on the 
of action when the enemy had fully recovered from, the 
l^riloas mountain journey. In the first battle on the banks 
dPthe Ticinus, the Romans were completely defeated, and 
Scipio, severely wounded, owed his life to the gallantry of 
his youthful son, afterwards the famous Scipio Africanus. 
Strengthened by another consular army under # Tiberius 
Sempronius, who took the command owing to the wound of 
his colleague^ another engagement was hazarded, on a cold 
and snowy day, along the banks of the broad and shalloiv 
river Trebia. Though greatly inferior in force, Hannibars 
Numidian horse decided the combat in his favour, and the 
two consuls, with the remains of their shattered army, fell 
back upon Placentia. The winter had now commenced. 
It proved a season of unusual severity, during which the 
African troops of Hannibal suffered greatly from the cold^ 
a!id all his elephants perished except one. 

173. In the spring, soon as the season admitted of 
military operations, the invading army marched 
B r 217^"^’ Romans, under fresji consuls, 

guarded the usual Apeimine passes, but Han- 
nibal eluded them by desceiuiing through the valley of the 
Macra into the Etrurian marshes, on the right bank of the 
Arno. On this expedition, he rode upon his sole surviving 
elephant, and lost the sight of one eye by an attack of 
ophthalmia. For four nights and three days, the soldiers 
had to contend with swamps, sometimes sinking up to their 
middle in mud and wate^r, fatigue and the unhealthiness of 
the district proving fatal to many. But their numbers had 
previously been largely increased by auxiliaries from the 
native tribes, wdiose resolution to take part against the 
Romans their two defeats had determined. After an interval 
of repose, the southern march w'as resumed, which the 
consul C. Flaminius hastened to intercept, alarmed by the 
progress of the enemy. He came up with Hannibal 
strongly posted on Some rocky heights near the margin of 
Lake Thrasimenus, in central Italy ; but a dense fog con- 
cealing his position from view, the consul, a vain, incau- 
tious man, suffered his araiy to be ensnared into the narrow 
space between the hills and the lake, where it was attacked 
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to advantage and almost completely destroyed. In the 
lieat of the battle, an earthquake occurred, but it was im- 
heeded by the combatants. Flaminius fell with 
thousand of his troops, and many perished ^in the adjoining 
waters. Upon the news of this disaster reaching Eome, it 
was concisely announced to the people in the evening hj 
the praetor from the rostra: have been overcome 

in a great battle.’’ The Thrasimenus, now called the Jake 
of Perugia, a beautiful expanse of water fifty miles south- 
east of f'lorence, has a rivulet which bears the name 
of Sanguinetto, or bloody, iii memory of the sanguinary 
conflict on its shore. 

^174. The high road to Rome, not far distant, \vas now 
open to the victorious army, but a two-fold reaschi pre- 
vented its pm'suit. A violent cutaneous disorder, contracted 
in the marshes of Etruria, afflicted mjin and horse ; and 
Ilaniiibars plan of operation was to postpone a blow at the 
he^t of the republics, till, by a general rise of the Italian 
nations, the stroke could be given with irreparable effect. 
He crossed therefore the peninsula to the Adriatic, de- 
scended along the coast, and spent the summer in various 
expeditions * in the south, testing *the disposition of the 
people towards him among whom he took up his winter 
quarters. * The Romans ha^ meanwhile committed their 
fortunes to the cautious hands of a dictator, Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus, whose cold and prudent policy acquired him the sur- 
name of Cunctator — the delayer. Seeking to wear out the 
enemy, he followed their track, ready to embrace any certain 
advantage, but kept his army encamped on the hills, from 
which nothing could persuade the phlegmatic patrician to 
descend in order to fight a pitched battle in the plains. Han- 
nibal compared him to a cloud, hovering on the mountains, 
175. Weary of this procrastinating plan, and eveai refer 
ring it to the dictator’s incapacity, though 
events amply justified it, the state Returned in 216^^* 
the following year to the election of consuls, and 
called L. jEmilius Paulus and M. Terentius Varro to the 
office, hoping by an effort on a great scale to put an end to 
the war. At the head of a splendid aimy of 80,000 foot, 
and 6000 horse, the consuls ventured upon a battle near 
the small town of Cannae in Apulia, where Hannibal bad 
established his head-quarters, waiting for the products of 
the harvest before commencing the campaign. Though 
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his numbers must have been greatly inferior, his cavalry 
was in admirable condition, and his own pre-eminent genius 
compensated for every deficiency, making an ally of the 
elements on the occasion. It was now fne Apulian sum- 
mer, about the middle of June, when a strong south-easterly 
wind usually springs up at noon. Hannibal so manoeuvred 
a?to place the Romans opposite the wind, which blinded 
them with clouds of dust from the arid plain. Its soil he 
is said to have previously rendered looser by the plough 
with a view to this effect. His victory was most, decisive. 
The consul Paulus fell in the action, with nearly fifty 
thousand of ^his army, and ten thousand were made 
prisoners. Ampng the dead w^ere several former con- 
suls, eighty senators, twenty-one tribunes, two quaes- 
tors, and, the late master of the horse. While alive to 
the magnitude of 4:his disaster, Rome showed admirable 
firmness under it, suffered no moral discouragement, and 
never appeared greater than immediately after the fofal 
day of Cannae. The city w^as put into a state of de- 
fence. Women wailing the loss of husbands, sons, and 
brothers, were ordered ^ to keep at home, lest their mourn- 
ing should dispirit the populace. Degradation was inflicted . 
upon a few of the young nobility who proposed to fly 
beyond the seas. The senate „ refused to redeem the pri- 
soners, as the enemy needed the price of their ransom, 
and Hannibars officer, who came to negotiate for the cap- 
tives, w^as ordered off the territory before the night. A 
general armament of all above the age of seventeen took 
place; and Yarro, the surviving commander in the late 
engagement, w as formally thanked for not despairing of the 
republic. 

176. Hannibal was naturally expected to march from the 
field of Cannse direct to Rome. This was urged by one of 
nis ca.ptains : Let me advance,” said Maharbal, “ with 
my cavalry, and in five days you sup in the Capitol.” But 
he preferred adhering to his original plan of humbling the 
ruling powder by inducing a general revolt of the Italian 
nations as the only mode of doing it pennanently. His 
resolve has usually been considered a military error, and 
taught by subsequent events, he afterwards bitterly repent^ 
of it. It brought upon him the reproach of knowing how 
to gain a victory, but not how to use it ; and in rustic lan- 
guage, he was compared to the bee, having strength only 
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for a single blow, falling into torpor when the sting is ca^t. 
Yet considering that his great object was not a tempomry 
triumph, but the entire subversion of the Roman state, his 
policy reflects credit upon his judgment. 

177. During the further .career of Hannibal in Italy, 
which lasted upwards of twelve years more, he traversfr 
the country in almost every direction, eagerly seeking to 
form a combination of her allied subjects against Rome, 
and anticipating being able to attack the republic with 
fatal efie^t. The first object failed ; the opportunity for 
the last never occurred. Bitter experience had led the 
Romans to change their tactics. Avoiding great battles, 
tHhy sought to cut ofl’ straggling bands of the enemy, to 
hamper liis movements by a chain of armies, and by keeping 
strong garrisons in the most important towns, to clieck any 
disposition to revolt in the provinces. This plan of action 
soon largely reduced the force of ITannibaL Foreign 
divdhsions in his favour by the Macedonians and Syra- 
cusans all > failed. His expectations of assistance from 
Carthage I nd Spain were likewise disappointed. Yet, not- 
withstandilig lliesc adverse circuntfeUnces, whenever the 
Romans ventured upon an open conflict, the superiority of 
his army in the field remained as decided as ever, the re- 
pulse of Nola being his only important casualty during 
sixteen years of active hostilities. 

178. Macedon had beheld with alarm the advance of the 
Romans into the neighbouring Illyria ; and upon their 
defeat at Cannae, Philip, the Macedonian king, resolved to 
turn his arms against them. He entered into a treaty of 
alliance with Hannibal, and proposed to send him reinforce- 
ments, but the Romans stirring up his enemies in Greece, 
gave him sufficient employment at home to prevent the ex- 
pedition. 

179. Syracuse, the faithful *ally of Rome while under the 
rule of Hiero, changed sides upon his death, and espoused 
ttie cause of the victor of Cannae ; but, by prompt and ener- 
getic measures, the revival of Carthaginian influence in 
Sicily was prevented, and the entire island became a Roman 
province soon after the reduction of this city. The siege o 1 
Syracuse, one of the most memorable in histor}% 

was conducted by Marcus Claudius Marcellus, 214 ^^’ 

who attacked it by land and sea, and was obliged 

at length to convert the siege into a blockade. The inhiv* 

o 
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bitants were mainly assisted in repelling their assailants by 
the^genius. of the most famous of ancient mathematicians, 
Archimedes, who constructed engines whi<^h destroyed those 
brought against the walls, and damaged the fleet of the 
liomans. The celebrated tale of his burning the ships by 
^^isans of the reflected rays of the sun appears to be m 
invention.* Marcellus at last, after two years^ delay, 
jpa^^pved the place, and sullied his name by his barbarous 
^raelty* The lives of the citizens were spared, but they were 
driven out into the flelds to perish of hunger, and many 
fc became slavesin order to procure a subsistence. Archimedes, 
intent upon a mathematical problem ^vhen tlie city was cap- 
tured, was kiUed in the confusion. Its works of art wco 
removed to adorn the temples of Rome, the first instance of 
a practice which afterwards became so general. Tlius 
Syracuse fell, and with it the hopes of Haii- 
B c 21^^^ nibal from that quarter. Carthage, to which 
he. naturally appealed to recruit Ids army, Sent 
him but a small contingent, now suspecting his intentions 
at home if successful a])road. Upon his brother, despatched 
on the errand, j)ouring out in the vestibule of the senate a 
bushel of gold rings taken from the senators’aiid knights 
who fell at Caima;, an enemy to his house remarked, “ If 
Hannibal exaggerates his success, he deserves no aid ; if he 
1)0 a coiupieror, lie needs noue.^^ 

IbO. Spain, from which, by the Pyrenees and Alps, he 
liad marked out a route for su])plies to follow liim, had not 
been in a condition to forward resources. From the very 
beginning of tlie war tlie Ivoinans had been attacking the 
power of Carthage in that peninsula, and it was shaken to 
its foundations. The fortunes of Rome, indeed, in that 
quarter, wore an adverse aspect in the year of tlie fall of 
Syracuse, Avhcai the two Scijiios oxjieriencod defeats, and 
lost their ii\ es \vitliin a month of each other ; but this dis- 
aster brought tlie most illustrious man of that name upon 
the stage of public lift', to retrieve the aflairs of Ms country 
and terminate the struggle with Hannibal. 

181. Publius Cprneiius SIcipio, a youth at the battle on 
the Ticiiius, was now twenty -four years old. Upon the death 

* The fact is possible enon^l), ) nt it is not mentioiK’d by Livy, Polybius, oi 
Plutarch, nor by any writer oarber than the second century of onr era. It is pro 
buble that, in course of expernneut, Archimedes did set tire to a ve^isel In the way 
KtMiyd, which later writers erroneouslv xelerred to the destruction of the Pcanan 
fleet, 
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of his father in Spain he sought the command of the anny 
there. His age was objected to, and the unfortunate jate 
of his father ai:^ uncle seemed inauspicious ; but he suc- 
ceeded by his address in securing the confidence of the 
people, and gained the appointment. It had been his prac- 
tice to repair every morning to the temple of Jupiter JSm 
the Capitol. This religious leelirig, most likely assumed to 
serve a purpose, answered its end. It won for him the 
favour of the superstitious multitude, who grounded upon 
it a belief of his more than mortal origin, an opinion which 
Scipio was at no pains to contradict. In Spain, 
he was imifonnly successful. To the capture 211 ^“* 
of New Carthage * the romantic incident be- 
longs of a native princess failing into his hands, one of the 
hostages wliich the Carthaginians ke])t in tlie city to secure 
the fidelity of the Iberian tribes, who v^as restored by the 
conqueror to her parents and lover. In three years after 
his*arrival, Scipio had mastered nearly the wliole of the 
peninsula, 

182. The success of the Romans in Spain led to the only 
important diversion that was made*in favour of Hannibal 
in Italy. Ilasdrubal, his brother, who com- 
manded, unable to maintain his ground, set out 
with the long-expected succours, and safely 
effected a passage to the southern side of the Alps, 
advancing to the banks of the river JMetaurns. Here 
the enterprise ceased to prosper. By the inter^ptioa 
of his letters, Hannibal was kept ignorant of ins mo- 
tions, and could not co-operate witli him. The consuls 
for the year approached to dispute his further progress, 
and inflicted a defeat, which compensated for the reverse 
at Cannm. His army was cut to pieces, and Ilasdrubal 
was among the slain. Upon seeing the battle lost, he 
spurred his horse, and sought death in the midst of a 
Koman cohort. Ever remorselessly vindictive to a foe, the 
consuls caused his head to be struck ofi‘. It was forwarded 
to the camp of his brother, and thrown across his lines, 
some prisoners being sent along with, it to explain the 
import of the barbarous present. Such an act recalls the 
terms in which a ruthless conquering power is described 
in Holy Writ, probably referring to the Eomans : ‘‘A nation 
of fierce countenance, which shall not regard the person of 
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the old.” Hannibal, like his father Hamilcar, was superior 
to Ihe mean cruelty of warring with the dead. When 
Mareellus, the victor of Syracuse, one of^the ablest of his 
antagonists, fell into a night ambuscade and was slain, he 
displayed a generous sympathy for the fate of his fallen foe, 
directed due honours to be paid to his lifeless remains. 

183. “I see the doom of Carthage,” were the mourn- 
ful words of Hannibal, on learning the fate of his brother, 
and the loss of expected reinforcements. There was no 
Tesource but to act upon the defensive ; and retiring 
like a lion to his lair, into the difficult country of the 
south coast, from which he could retreat by sea if neces- 
sary, he there, for some years, defied the efforts of the 
Romans to dislodge him. Foreseeing, however, the final 
ovacuation of Italy to be not far off, he caused an account 
of Ids campaigns to be inscribed in the temple on the 
Lacinian headland, which Polybius retid, and used in writ- 
ing his history of the war. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SECOND TUNIC WAR CLOSED. EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

A.U.c. 548— r)92. U.C. 205—101. 

ConteTTipgrary E^igns and Events. — Macedon: Philip. Perseus. — Syria: Anti- 
orhus III. beieucus iv. Antiochus iv. — J ud.^ka : Judas Maccabeus. — Eoypt : 
Ptolemy Epiplianes. Ptolemy Philometor. 

184. Scirio’s services had now brought the consulate within 
his grasp, the prize of his ambition, and he was 
B c elected to the office, though under the legiti- 

mate age. Having long thought that a direct 
attack upon Carthage was the most likely method of ter- 
minating the war, after some difficulties, he obtained per- 
mission to cross over from Sicily to Africa, if it were 
deemed for the good of the republic. Disliking, however, 
the project, the seaiate refused to provide either fleet or 
army for the purpose, but allowed the people to volunteer, 
and they flocked to the standard of the popular leader. 
The year following tliat of his con.sii]ar election, he led a 
numerous and well-provided force across the sea, and landed 
»n the neighbourhood of Utica, the arrival of the dangerous 
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foreigner throwing Carthage into consternation. Scipio 
more than realized the hopes of his friends in this cam- 
paign, but sullied his name by an atrocious act of com- 
bined treacher}"* and cruelty. Lulling the suspicions of 
the army opposed to him by a pretended negotiation, he 
employed some of his soldiers, disguised as slaves, to 
examine the united Carthaginian and Numidian camp?^ 
Informed that it consisted internally of lightly constructed 
lints, made of reeds and branches, which the hot climate 
rendered, readily combustible, he caused it to be secretly 
fired at various points in the night, and butchered the sur- 
prised troops who managed to escape from the conflagra- 
tjon. Upwards of ninety thousand men were roused from 
slumber by the cry of danger, an immense number of whom 
perished by the tiaines or b}' the sword. Polybius for- 
mally eulogizes this massacre as a glorious exploit, and 
very generally pagan moralists determined the merit of 
actions by tlieir success; but it reflects the deepest 
shame upon its autlior, and illustrates the fidelity of an 
inspired descri})tion of heathenism, addressed in an after 
age to Romem converts from the creed and habits of their 
ancestors— full of deceit, malignity, implacable, unmerci- 
ful.’' The code of Roman morals sanctioned tlie display 
of these dispositions toward^ an alien nation. 

ISo. The recall of Hannibal soon became the last hope of 
Carthage, lie obeyed the summons to his 
native shores with profound regret at relin- 
(juishing the brilliant scheme of his youth, 
liaving remained sixteen years iinconquered in Italy. Tra- 
dition has marked a spot on the coast between the present 
Catanzaro and Cotrona by the name of Torre di Amdbcde 
as the place of his departure. 

186. It was with a small veteran army that Hannibal 
made his appearance among his countrymen. He saw, 
however, no chance of success in measuring his force with 
that of Scipio, and endeavoured to negotiate a peace. Both 
commanders met for the purpose on the river Bagradas, and 
held the renowned conference described by Livy and Poly- 
hius, in which each treated the other witli the distinction 
due to his name. The attempt failed; and arms had to 
decide the contest. The two armies met in the fall of the 
year, near the city of Zama. Hannibal had the advantage 
in point of numbers, but besides his old soldiers, a scanty 
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would be regarded as a declaration of war against them- 
selves. Though the spirit of Aiitiochus was not likely to 
sutynit to dictation unless under the spur of necessity, yet 
the course of events was mainly determin,ed by Hannibal, 
who arrived at his court as an exile, and urged hostilities 
afj’ainst tlie enemies of his country. ' Hannibal had been 
«£iploying liimself in endeavouring to correct abuses in the 
Carthaginian republic. Kaised to the chief magistracy, 
-Ap broke the power of an order of judges, who constituted 
a standing oligarchy controlling the state, by carrying a 
law which made their office annual. He caused a rigorous 
system todje adopted of accouritiug for the public revenues, 
and introduced economy in their expenditure. But these 
reforms, flictatcd by enlightened patriotism, irritated those 
who had been preying upon the commonwealth. They 
denounced him to tlie Romans as an intriguer against 
them, and to escape their vengeance lie w^as obliged 
secretly to flee from Carthage. Hannibal took refuge 
with Aiitiochus, whom lie found at Ephesus, contemplht- 
iiig passing over into Europe. His powerful name pro- 
(aired liim an honourable reception, but either from motives 
of personal jealousy, or*the intrigues of courtiers, his mili- 
tary counsels were not follow’ed in tiie subsequent w^ar, 
nor had he aiij siiare in the command. Antiochus landed 
in person in Greece, where, after revelling for 
a season in sensual pleasures, he was defeated 
‘ ■ at Thermopylae, and obliged precipitately to 
tlee back to th(i Asian shore. 

190. Tlio victory of the Romans over an oriental poiver 
w^as quickly followed by their first entrance into Asia, in 
alliance with Eumenes, king of Pergamus, one of tlie 
small independent states of Asia Minor, whose safety had 
previously been threatened by its powerful neighbour 
Antiochus. That monarch, upon escaping out of Greece, 
calculated iqion being safe from pursuit ; but he was soon un- 
deceived. Lucius Cornelius Scipio obtained 
^ ^ the command against him, as one of the consuls 

* for the year, through the infllience of his 
brother, the reriov ned Africanus, wLo agreed to accom- 
pany him as legate. They led an army twenty thousand 
strong to the campaign in a new world. The whole system 
of oriental warfare, elephants, camel - mounted Arab 
archers, chariots armed with scythes, failed against the 
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invincible legions of Eome, who defeateci the hosts of 
Antiochus with little cost at the foot of Mount Sipylus, 
near Magnesia. Africanus took no part in the batfle, 
either ill, or intinlionally surrendering the glory of the 
triumph to his brother, who was henceforth called Scipio 
Asiaticus. The Syrian king was compelled ^ 

to sue for peace, and to accept it on terms 
which showed the completeness of his over- 
throw. He agreed to cede all his dominions to the west 
of Mount Taurus, to pay fifteen thousand Huboic talents 
ill the space of twelve years, to surrender his elephants 
and ships of war, and to give iiis younger son as a hostage 
fqr the due fulfilnieiit of the treaty, afterwards Arrtiochus 
Epiphanes, infamous on account of his cruelty to the Jews, 
and enmity to their religion, which led to the rise of the 
people under the heroic Maccabees. The Romans retained 
no part of the ceded territories, but allotted them to their 
allies, the Rhodians and the king of Pergamiis. It was 
further stipulated that all refugee enemies to Rome should 
be given up. Hannibal foresaw his danger, and withdrew 
in time, escaping to Crete, from whence he sought the 
])r()tectioii of Prusias, king of Bitliynia. Thither, how- 
ever, Roman hostility followed him in the course of a’ few 
years, and when upon the point of being surrendered, he 
took poison, to avoid falling into the hands of his enemies, 
191. The merits of Hannibal have been variously esti- 
mated. As a general, history records few ecpiai to him, 
and none superior. All commanders, from Scipio to Na- 
poleon, have united in acknowledging his transcendent 
a])ilities, nor does a single military error rAark his long 
and difficult career. ‘‘ His boldness in undertaking a 
perilous enterprise was equalled by his prudence in con- 
ducting it. llis strength, neither of body nor mind, was 
(‘ver seen to yield to the severest labour. Insensible alike 
to Ijeat or cold, his food and drink were limited to the 
necessities of nature, never indulged to gratification. Ail 
hours of the day or night were to him alike, whether for 
duty or repose; what could be spared from the former 
was given to the latter; no appliances'* were wanted — no 
soft couch or silent retirement. Often was he seen, 
amidst the bustle of a military post, snatching a brief 
repose on the bare ground, his cloak his only covering. 
He affected no superiority of dress ; valuing himself on his 
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arms and on his horses ; himself the hardiest foot-soldier 
and the most gallant horseman, the first to rush into com- 
bat, the last to quit the field.” Livy, the author of this 
statement, speaks of his enormous vices, fiihuman cruelty, 
and more than Punic perfidy ; but many of the stories 
jjelated in support of these allegations are demonstrably 
TEilse, and the rest have been exaggerated by Roman ani- 
anosity. At any rate, his conduct in war will not suffer by 
’»<jbmparison with that of his antagonists. He was ever 
ready to treat for an exchange of prisoners ; and his sym- 
pathy for, a fallen foe, as in the case of M. Claudius Mar- 
ocellus, contrasts fiivourably with the treatment offered to 
the dead body of his brother. We have no means pf 
judging of his private character, for liistory has few per- 
sonages so conspicuous in public, of whom so few per- 
sonal relations are recorded. He married a Spanish 
princess, but appears to have left no cliildren. 

192. About the same period, his great contemporary 
Scipio Africanus died, a similar exam})le of the vanity of 
military renown, and of the instability of human affairs, 
for he spent his last days in voluntary exile, and forbade his 
bones to be removed to Rome, Charged with peculation 
in the wars, his formal trial for the offence was appointed 
to take place on the anniversary of the battle ’of Zama. 
The coincidence, or friendly contrivance it may have been, 
was turned to advantage ; for tearing up the record of his 
receipts and expenditure before the people, which it was 
alleged contaiiied.au ample vindication, Scipio committed 
his cause to popular prejudice in his favour. “ This day,” 
said he, ‘‘ ye tribunes and Quirites, I defeated Hannibal in 
Africa,” upon which he invited them to attend him to the 
Capitol to give thanks to the gods. The multitude obeyed 
the summons, leaving the tribunes upon the judgment-seat. 
However innocent, and conscious of high claims upon his 
countrymen, it was unworthy of a public officer thus to 
evade a charge against his integrity ; and such a triumph 
over the majesty of the rt^piiblic and the sanctity of the 
laws, plainly shows that the constitution was travelling to 
despotism by a democratic road. Still, though success 
ful, Scipio withdrew from tlie city in disgust to his villa 
at Liternum, where he soon afterwards died. 

193. Rome has few names in her annals more celebrated 
than that of Scipio Africaims. Endowed with command- 
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ing talents, and distinguished by brilliant achievements, 
his character has come down to us unduly magnified by 
national partiality. According to friendly testimony, he 
Avas a model of lelf-command, generous, Inagnanimons, and 
chaste ; so far reverencing religion, tliat he never engaged 
in any atfair of importance, public or private, without pre - 
viously entering the temple of tfujiiter, anxious to kndtv 
tlie will of the gods. If we refer, lioweve'r, to principles < 
of action, there will be little room for the voice of pane- 
gyric oa the ground of moral worth. It may be true that 
he exemplified the qualities enumerated, but it seems to 
have been at the instance of an absorbing self-love. It 
Jeft him open, therefore, to display opposite features to 
serve its purposes. Hence he could descend to Avholesale 
treacherous slaughter upon tlie shores of Africa, and stoop 
to demagogic arts witiiiii the walls of Rome, which engen- 
ders the suspicion, that whatever measure of sincere enthu- 
siasm mingled in iiis religious displays, its adaptation to 
popular favour lay at the root, for Scipio courted the 
democracy he scorned, to wield it as the instrument of his 
ambition. The ap})earaiice of gy'at virtue, no less than 
the display of great vice, is a common result of selfishness. 
That high principle of life, which faintly dawned upon the 
minds oi a few' heathen, but which Christianity broadly 
enunciates, ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself,’’ but in un- 
affected subordination to tiie will of heaven, is alone the 
foundation of a truly virtuous character. 

194. In war, Scipio played the part of Achilles, while 
that of the more noble Hector fell to the lot of Hannibal. 
The former, as delineated by Homer, a hero engrossed 
with personal renown, may command admirers ; but th^ 
latter, devoted to the interests of his country, is entitled 
to a tribute of mingled admiration, respect, and sympathy. 
It is only just, however, to^cipio to remark, that in pri- 
vate life he apgiars to have been free from guilty pleasures, 
and to have^ought those of a pure and simple description. 
Cicero, in one of his treatises, makes Crassns speak as 
follows : “I have been often told by my father-in-law, 
that his kinsman Lsslius and the gr%at Scipio were fre- 
quently wont to fly from the bustle of the town to a quiet 
retreat in the country, and there to employ themselves in 
sports that were childish to a degree beyond all belief. 
Nay, though I should hardly venture to tell it of sucli 
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inen, yet Scajvola assured me that when they were at 
Cageta and on the banks of the Lucrine, they were wont 
to pas# their time In gathering shells and pebbles on the 
shore, and in every sort of frolic and amusement, just as 
the little birds fly about in wanton circles when they have 
|i|^^ed the task of building their nests and providing for 
their young.’’ ^ With native strength of mind and ac- 
quired abilities which raised him immensely above his 
compeers — with lofty aspirations which directly pointed 
to kingly power — we can readily conceive of Scrpio glad 
of an occasional retreat from the capital, where he had to 
meet with those as equals to whom he felt himself superior, 
and act the part of a subordinate in a sphere which hi:j 
consciousness of capacity often whispered to his mind that 
he was entitled to rule. It was a relief naturally sought 
])y a liampered spirit, to retire to his Campanian villa and 
wander by the Lucrine lake. Nor need Cicero have been 
half ashamed to record his occupations there. They are 
not such as would have been selecte ’ by a man of vulgar 
mind or dissipated habits, while they i Vantageously con- 
trast with those viol(‘at gratifications ci sensual passion 
^nto which many liave rushed to drowfethe recollec- 
tion of mortified wishes and unfulfilleo^^xppctations. 
Scipio’s youngest daughter, the rveiiowried Cornelia, mar- 
ried Tiberius Sempronius (Tracchus, a man as amiable in 
private and family life as he was great in his public 
career. I>om their union sprang the two Gracchi, the 
faithful but unfortunate friends of the people. 

195. Four years after the two greatest men of their day 
were removed from the stage,f Philip of Macedon ter- 
minated his career, dying of grief and remorse for a son 
whom he had slain. During his latter years, 

B c been occupied with preparations for a 

renewal of the smuggle with Rome, which he 
foresaw to be inevitable ; and Perseus, li% surviving son, 
on ascending the tlirone, found himself amply furnished 
with men and money for the impending contest. But the 
new monarch sliou;cd no disposition to go to w^ar, and 
managed to evade it for eight years, when it was forced upoii 
him by the gross injustice of the republic.. He gained con- 
ftiderable advantages at the outset, till early in the summer 

• Cic. Je Oratore, lib. ii- c. 6. 

f Hannvb'ii and Scipio died ab^out Jt.C. 183, but the exact year is uncertain. 
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of the third year, the consul Lucius ^milius Paulus, 
a soldier of tried ability, took the command. In an action 
fought at Pydna, the Macedonians were de- , 
feated with immense los*, and Perseus fled to 
the sacred island of Samothrace for sanctuary. 

On the eve of the battle, there was an eclipse of the moon ; 
and as such appearances were superstitiously regarded as 
ominous of ill, a Roman officer, Cains Sulpicius Gallus, who 
had science enough to know their nature and foretell their 
occurreiK-e, called the soldiers together, and declared what 
was going to happen to the luminary. This inspired them 
with confidence during the phenomenon which unnerved 
tjie opposite cam]). In a few days after the victory, all 
Macedonia submitted to the consul, and the fugitive king 
was captured. u3^milius celebrated the most splendid 
triumph that had ever been seen at Rome, in which Perseus 
figured with th.ee of his children. Ilis fate was a miser- 
able one. After languishing two years in a dungeon, he 
died either from the effects of his own despair, or, as some 
re])ort, from the cruelty of his guards. With him ended 
tlie native empire of Alexander, and the last power in 
Europe .that seemed to rival that of Rome was over- 
thrown. 

196. Tlie fall and fate of Perseus made the Roman name 
a terror in the earth. The petty sovereigns of Asia Minor 
sought to propitiate the senate by humble and flattering 
ambassadors, but success increased its haughty tone ; and as 
if none were to be allowed henceforth to conquer besides 
itself, Antioclius Epiphanes, who had attacked the totter- 
ing throne of the Ptolemies in Egypt, was ordered to retire 
from the country. The Syrian king deemed it prudent to 
obey, and vented his exasj)eration upon the Jews as he 
retired. Resolved to root out the Jewish religion, and 
introduce the worship of the^Greek divinities in the tempie 
of Jehovah, he published an edict to that effect, and in- 
flicted frightful cruelties upon those who refused to apos- 
tatize. This led to the insurrection of the Maccabees, which, 
from a struggle for religion, grew into a war for national 
independence. Early in the contest, tht* heroic 
d ui las Maccabeus sought to strengthen his cause 
by a Roman alliance, and despatched an embassy 
to form it. They went therefore to Rome, which was a 
very great journey, and came into the senate, where they 
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spake and said: — Judas Maccabeus, with his brethren, and 
the people of the Jews, have sent us unto you, to make a 
confederacy and peace with you, and tjjfat we might be 
registered your confederates and friends. So that matter 
pleased the Romans well.’’ * But no intervention followed, 
^n^ singly the Maccabees rescued their country from fo- 
reign oppression, establishing a line of native princes upon 
the throne of J udsea. This is the first recorded instance 
'of intercourse between the J ews and the Romans, a people 
who afterw^irds became their masters, tolerated their malice 
against the Saviour of the world, and unconsciously exe- 
cuted the righteous sentence of Providence upon tiie nation 
guilty of his deatli, and impenitently glorying in the crime. 


CHAPTER V. 

CONQUEST OF CARTHAGE AND GREECE. 

A.U.C. 59^— C24. B.C. IGl — 129. 

t 

Contemporary Reigns and Emits . — Syria ; Vntiochus v, Demetrius Anti- 

ochus VI. — Jujti:a : IndepeiKlouco undci John Ilyrcanus. — Eo*ri*T: Ptolemy 
Euergetes it . — Rising power of tiic I'erthians* 


197. During the interval of fifty years between the second 
and third Punic wars, Carthage, restrained from military 
enterprises by the treaty with tiie Romans, pursued with 
characteristic energy a commercial policy, and partially 
recovered from the shocks given to her wealth and power. 
But this reviving prosperity was beheld with a jealous eye 
by the antagonist republic, and many eminent individuals 
held the existence of Carthage to be incompatible with the 
safety of Rome, among whom Jhe stern Marcus Porcius Cato 
stood prominent. Wounded vanity was one cause of his 
hostility. He had been despatched at the head of a com- 
mission to arrange afiairs between the' Numidian prince 
Masinissa, a servile tool of the senate, and the Cartha- 
ginians, whom he -iiad attacked ; but Cato showed himself 
so partial to the former, that the latter refused with reason 
to abide by his arbitration. That harsh and vindictive man 
never foi^ve them what was deemed a personal insult, 

• 1 Maccabees*, c. viU. 19»81, 
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Upon entering the city, and inspecting its neighbourhooil, , 
he had opportunity to remark the augmentation of its 
strength, opulence, and population ; and returned to Edhie 
fearing, or afTecSng to fear, tliat Carthage would once more 
- become a terrible power unless a blow were struck at its 
very existence. Drawing a bunch of early ripe figs from . 
beneath his robe, and throwing them upon the floor of the 
senate-house, he said to the assembly, upon the fineness of 
the fruit being admired, “ The earth which produces it is 
but tliree»days’ sail from Rome;” and from, that^hne forth 
lie pronounced no speech upon any subject did not 

end with the words, ‘‘ I vote that Carthe' iClonger be.” 
Cato did not live to witness hi.s bar}' , :>i1s counsel accom- 
plished, but it was fully carried out, by a series oil, acts 
which have seldom been equalled in baseness, never sur- 
passed. 

198. Upon the idea that defensive operations against Ma- 
sin^ssa, who had entered the territory of the Carthaginians, 
was a violation of the treaty whicli forbade them 
to ofo to war without the consent of the Romans, a.u.c. 604 . 
tlie senate resolved upon executing till', nroposed 
scheme of e: Termination, but carefully concealed the inten- 
tion till its unhappy victim had been deluded into a com- 
])aratively defenceless condition. In Sicily, the ambassadors 
of Carthage were assured that they might preserve their 
laws and city by surrendering three hundred members of 
distinguished families as hostages for the security of Rome. 
The demand was complied with, but still a large force 
passed over into Africa, and treason placed Utica in its 
hands. Here other delegates of the doomed republic met 
the consuls, who were told that an amicable adjustment of 
affairs would be granted upon Carthage giving up its arms 
and military engines, as a proof that no hostile designs 
to Rome were cherished, jhis stipulation was likewise 
a.ssented to, and two thousand machines, with two hundred 
thousand complete sets of armour, were delivered to the 
Romans. The consuls now threw off the mask, and re- 
vealed the secret orders of the senate, to the efibct that 
Carthage must be razed to the ground, 5nd its inhabitants 
remove to a site which should not be within three leagues 
of the sea. The consuls had disclaimed hostile intentions 
against the city, but by a paltry equivocation this was 
explained to signify the dtizens, not the town* Yet 
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after this tissue of deceit pointing to a bloody consum* 
mation, the Homan writers could expatiate upon Punic 
breaches of faith, and Horace rail against “perfidious 
Hannibal 

199. The infamous conduct of the Romans restored the 
£!arthaginian mind to its native vigour, for, from the first 
appearance of tlie storm, its tone had been dispirited and 
pusillanimous. The people felt the energy of despair, 
liberating their slaves, they commenced fabricating arms 
to supply the place of those they had lost. Tli^ temples 

turlied into workshops, and the women devoted their 
lopg hair to make bow-strings and cords for the machines 
of No thought of accepting the terms proffered them 
was entertained by the enraged populace, for to be severed 
from the sea was to lose their commerce, and to be 
cut off' from an element which had become inseparable 
from the idea of national existence. The citizens therefore 
prepared to defend their ancient home to the utmost, 
and the senate magnanimously resolved to perish if Car- 
thage fell. 

200. The Romans ^!iad calculated upon the reduction of 
the city being an easy task after its disarmament, but they 
were disappointed. The strong and lofty walls we/e manned 
by a desperate ])opulation, whtv, in vigorous sallies, repulsed 
the besiegers, destroyed their Avorks, and set their engines 
and towers on fire, lly this brave resistance, together with 
a destructive pestilence, the condition of the besieging army 
had become perilous, Avheii Publius Cornelius Scipio, the 

adopted grandson of Africanus, arrived to take 

B c UT^^* command. This polished and able man, 
but most unmerciful general, had already ac- 
quired some reputation as a soldier, which, together with 
his family connexions, caused the people to elect him 
consul, tiiougli under the legal age, at the time that he 
was canvassing for the mdiieship. Ills success in Africa 
procured for him the surname of Africanus Minor. Ho 
was accompanied in the expedition by his instructor and 
friend, the Greek historian Polybius. 

201. The first care of Scipio, on arriving with new levies 
at the scene of action, was to restore discipline to the army, 
which had been greatly invaded. He then proceeded to 
cut off all communication Avith the city by land and sea, 
expecting, as Avas the case, that famine Avould soon press 
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heavily upon its vast crowds, and spent the winter preparing 
to make the grand attack in the ensuing spring. The 
details n6ed not be minutely given. Suffice it to remaik 
that Carthage wa# taken by storm, the inhabitants disputing 
every inch of ground, house after house, and street after 
street, as in the instance of the French attack of Saragossa 
in our own times. The dead and dying choked up the 
narrow streets, and the soldiers could only advance by 
clearing away the. bodies with forks. For six days and 
nights thi% close and terrible struggle lasted. The Car- 
thaginians set fire to the dwellings they were obliged to 
evacuate. The city burned seventeen days ; and out of a 
population of seven hundred thousand only fifty thousanfl 
survived to be sold into slaverj'. These surrendered in the 
citadel, with their general Hasd rubai, on condition of their 
lives being spared ; but, scorning his cowardly conduct, the 
wife of Ilasdrubal, dressed in her richest attire, ascended 
to the top of the temple of iFsculapius, which was on fire, 
and perished with her children. Even Scipio, coldly cruel 
as was his nature, was moved by the dreadful reverse he 
witnessed and had occasioned. Reflecting upon the vicis- 
situdes to which all things human are subject, and how a 
similar fate might befal his native Rome, he repeated to 
Polybius the couplet of Homer in which Hector foretells 
the doom of Troy : — 

“ The day will come when sacred Troy will fall. 

And Priaraj, and strong-speared Priam’s people.” 

The orders of the senate directed the entire demolition of 
the city, and the buildings were levelled which had escaped 
the flames. Thus perished Carthage, after an 
existence of near a thousand years, from a policy ^ ^ ' 

and in a manner so repugnant to every senti- 
ment worthy of the human brpast as to deserve unsparing 
execration. Its territory became a Roman province under 
the government of a proconsul. The city never ro.se again 
with independence ; but a new town under the old name, 
and partly on the old site, was commenced in the time of 
Augustus, which was distinguished by thb martyrdom of 
Cyprian in tlie third century of our era, and flourished to 
tlie close of the seventh, when it was destroyed by the 
Saracens. The spot is now desolate, but some remnants oi 
departed greatness still remain upon it, and the coost-liue 
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has been almost completely altered by the accumulation 
of alluvial soil since the Phoenician city occupied the 
sl|ore. 

202. The year of this barbarous triun^h was marked by 
the loss of Greek independence, an event which had long 
been contemplated by the Homan protectorate established 
over that country. Upon the overthrow of the Macedonian 
kingdom, a thousand illustrious Greeks, among whom' was 
Polybius, had been required to repair to Home to answer 
before the senate to the charge of having assisted Perseus 
with money and otherwise in his struggle for his crown. But 
instead of their cause being heard, they were treated as con- 
demned persons, and distributed under guard in different 
cities of Italy. The mother country vainly demanded the 
return of the exiles, till Cato was induced to plead for them, 
but with characteristic scorn of everything Greek, “ Have 
we nothing better to do,^^ said he, at tiie close of a long 
debate, than to sit here all day deliberating as to whether 
a parcel of worn-out Greeks shall be buried by our grave- 
diggers or by those of their own country The cause of 
humanity was gained by this brutal pleasantry ; but the 
captives, after a detention of seventeen years, had been 
reduced to scarcely three hundred in number, the rest 
having died in prison, or suffered death for attempting to 
escape. Burning wit!i indignation at the injustice of their 
treatment, the survivors returned to Greece to foster the 
same feeling in tiie minds of their countrymen. But, 
swayed by exasperation, the people forgot ail prudence, 
and boldly commenced a combat vritli the world’s most 
formidable power, to which their strength was utterly un- 
equal. A quarrel arose between the states composing the 
Achaean confederacy, and Sparta, one of the number, which 
the Homan commissioners settled in favour of the latter. 
They then demanded that certain states should be separated 
from the league, a proceeding which contemplated its weak- 
ness and dissolution, though ostensibly advanced as a guard 
against fresh disturbances between the quarrelsome re- 
publics. A popular tumult ensued at Corinth upon the 
announcement of this arbitrary decision of the senate. 
Its representatives were insulted, and war was declared 
by the Achaean league with Home and Sparta. Its issue 
could not be for a moment doubtful. 

203. At first, ofiensive operations were conducted by 
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Q. CjEcilius Metelius, the commander in the Macedonian 
province, but with so much forbearance — for he admired 
and respected the Greeks — that their chiefs imagined tke 
Romans inadequate to the task of their conquest. They 
were quickly undeceived.. As soon as Scipio’s hnal triumi>*h 
in Africa seemed certain, the consul Lucius Mummius was 
sent with a powerful army against the Acliseans. Unlike 
his predecessor, Mummius had no sympathy with the 
Greeks, was entirely devoid of literary cultivation, a 7iovus 
JiomOy or s^df-raised man — a name applied to those who 
attained to honourable offices in the state which had not 
been held by any of their ancestors. The consul speedily 
defeated tlie forces of tlie league with his disciplined 
h'gions, took and burned Corinth, razed Thebes and Chalcis, 
and reduced the country to a province, under the name of 
Acliaia, taking himself the surname of Achaicus in con- 
sequence, which was perpetuated in his fimily. The 
Corinthians \vere put to ilic sword, or sold as slaves, and the 
city pillaged and subverted. Foh bins, who had liastened 
fri)iu the side of Scipio, if ])ossible to mitigate the misfor- 
tunes of his countrymen, relates the ^unworthy treatment 
oifered by the ('ompierors to exquisite works of art, the 
accumulation of centuries, lie mentions the soldiers play- 
ing at draifglits n])oii the farTamed picture of Dionysius 
by Aristides, while L. Mummius w’as ignorant enough to 
tell the mariners with wdiom some paintings and sculptures 
wore shipped for Italy, that if they were lost or damaged 
itn the passage, they should be compelled to restore them. 
The alloy of copper, celebrated in the later art of the 
ancient world under the name of Corijithian bronze, w^as 
first formed accidentally during the burning of 
the city, by the fusion of the metallic orna- 
merits of its temples and buildings. Carthage 
fell in July, and Corinth in Jhe September of the same 
year, when Greece ceased to have an independent existence 
as a state, not to be restored until our owui time. 

204. Meanwhile a bold leader had risen up in further 
Spain, ^ anjeng the Lusitanians, occupying the country 
north and south of tlie Tagus, wlio bravely asserted their 
liberties, and became so formidable as to require the un- 
divided attention of the Romans. The indomitable spirit 

* Hie Romans divided the peninsula into tne two provinces cf Ilwpania Citer 
rwr. CT nearer, and Hispania Ulterior, or further Spam. 
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of the native tilbes in the peninsula, overpowered but not 
subdued, caused some of the Eomari generals to adopt the 
nfost perfidious plans for their repression. Thus the Lusi- 
tanians were invited in a friendly manner to leave the 
mountains to which they had fled, •being promised the peace- 
ful possession of three districts of fertile land in the plains. 
A great number embraced the offer, weakening themselves 
by dividing themselves into three companies, each of whicli 
was perfidiously massacred. One man, however, escaped 
from tlie slaughter, Yiriathus, a shepherd and rwift-footed 
hunter, who knew every intricate defile of the Sierra Morena, 
and devoted himself to rally his nation, with the other tribes 
of the peninsula, around the standard of independence. He 
waged a generally successful war for eight years, defeated 
five prmtors successively, and at length forced the consul 
Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus to conclude a peace 
winch the senate ratified, recognising the title of the Lusir 
tanians to their land, and admitting them to friendship 
and alliance with Rome. But the next consul, a brother 
of the former, persuaded the senate to discard the treaty, 
and despairing of openly overcoming Viriathus, he caused 
him to be assassinated wliile asleep in liis tent, 
i c ^ 140 ^^' tlie murderers returning to the Roman camp 
to receive their promised reward. * The coun- 
trymen of the gallant and honest guerilla gave his 
corpse a magnifictmt funeral, but in him they lost the 
arm of their strengtli, and soon afterwards Lusitania sub- 
mitted to Decimus Junius Brutus, tiie first Roman who 
crossed the Minho, and penetrated to the north of the 
present Portugal. 

205. The example of Yiriatlius had set in motion the 
mountain tidbes of other districts ; and for seven years 
after his death, a single town near the sources of the 
Durius (Douro), towards borders of wliat is now 
Navarre, hehi out against consuls and pro-consuls at the 
head of large armies, and inflicted upon them ignominious 
reverses. Tiie siege of Numantia is one of the most re- 
markable and terrible episodes in the annals H)f war. It 
stood upon an tuninence on the right bank of the river, 
encompassed with dark valleys and deep forests, and de- 
fended by a population of about eight thousand men, pro- 
bably recruited from time tv> time from the bravest spirits 
in Spain. Q. Pompeius Rufus came against it with a force 
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of thirty thousand foot and two thousand horse, but was so 
disastrously repulsed as to conclude a treaty, which, fearing 
the anger of the sinate, he afterwards repudiated. Marcifs 
Topilius Lsenas met with no better success ; and Caius 
Ilostilius Mancinus, surrounded with his army in a perilous 
position, only obtained a free passage by granting an ho- 
nourable peace, a conviuition which the senate refused to 
sanction. At length Scipio, the conqueror of Carthage, 
was charged with the reduction of this heroic town, but it 
occupied hfni with a vast force three years, and he only 
captured the plAce by starving its inhabitants. He sur- 
rounded it with a circumvallation of a league, a contra- 
vallation of two leagues, and closed the river, so as to 
prevent relief or intelligence passing tliat way. A small 
party succeeded in forcing the lines on a dark night, and 
appealed to the neighbouring towns for help, but Scipio 
intimidated them by falling upon Lutia, and cutting off 
the kinds of four hundred of its youth. The Numantians 
offered to submit upon the most moderate terms being con- 
ceded, but an unconditional surrender was demanded. 
Even the opporiunity to die in battle was refused, for 
the Roman wduid not trouble himself with fighting when 
famine was*effectually battling for him. It was not until 
its brave defenders had beeh compelled to devour the 
most nauseous substances, and to feed upon each other, the 
strong preying upon the weak and sick, that the last hour 
of Nuniantia came. Little of it, however, was left besides 
the name for the victor to triumph over. Most of the 
wretched people fell by their own hands, and burned their 
houses. A remnant alone survived to surrender, whose 
features scarcely resembled those of human beings. Scipio 
caused the town to be destroyed : ‘‘ Whether,^’ 
says Appian, he believed it for the good of 
the republic ; or was actuate by rage and 
revenge ; or rather, as many think, that he sought to raise 
to Iwmself a great name upon the foundation of mighty 
mischiefs done.” Such a title to honour is as uneiiduring 
as it is undeserved. Posterity, in a thousand instances,, 
has rectified the verdict of former ages, and visited with 
marked reprobation the authors of guilty successes, the 
lirilliance of whose actions hid their turpitude from the 
view of immediate observers. 

^06. About this period, the royal line of Pergamua 
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Salinator, instructed the children of his master, and ob- 
tained his freedom. He translated the Odyssey into Latin, 
aftd gave imitations of the Greek drainas,^the first of which 
was performed on scaffoldings in the Circus, the year after 
the close of the first Punic war, b.c. 240. Cneius ISToBvius, 
a soldier in that war, and a native Italian, commenced his 
epic and dramatic career immediately afterwards, b.c. 235. 
Attached to the plebeian party, he made the stage a vehicle 
for attacks upon the aristocracy, assailing the Claudii, the 
Metelli, and the Scipios, for which he was coftnpelled to 
quit Italy, taking leave of it in an epitaph on himself, 
wdiich sufficiently indicates his self-importance: — “For 
immortals to v eep for mortals were unworthy of them ; 
otherwise the goddesses of song would weep Nsevius the 
poet ; Nmvius once added to the treasures of Pluto, they 
no longer knew at Pome what it w'as to speak the Latin 
language.” But it w’as Quintus Ennius whom the Eomans • 
honoured as the father of their literature, fondly styling 
him — Noster Ennius^ our owm Ennius. He may be almost 
called the autlior of their language, for he harmonized its 
conflicting Greek and Oscan elements, and regulated its 
grammatical combinations. Born in southern Italy, he 
obtained at Home the privilege of citizenship, wdiich w^as 
very rarely in that age conceded to an alien, and lived in 
a humble dwelling on the Aventine, teaching Greek to the 
patrician youths. His principal production, a poem on the 
Homan annals in hexameter verse, which long remained 
their national epic, closes with lines referring to himself, 
then in advanced life : — 

“ Like some brave steed, who in his latest race 
Hath won the Olympic wreath ; the contest o’er, 

Sinks to repose, worn out by age and toil.” 

Ennius w'as the contemporarj’^ and friend of Scipio Afri- 
canus Minor. His remains were interred in the sepulchre 
of the Scipios,* and his bust was placed among the monu- 
ments of that liouse. Tlie fragments of his poetry which 
have survived display rude versification, but great power 
of mind, and fully justify the beautiful remark of Quin- 

* The family tomb of the Scipios, a subterranean vault on the Appian W’’ay, 
just within the modem Rome, 1 ku> been identified by r.r.d 

now in the museum of the Vatican. The epitaphs eonineuiiiuale S'-» in 

iJie fifth century of the city, one in the sixth, and four in the seventh. A small 
Ir.urelled bust found in the tomb has been thought to represent the poet Lnniusv 
but without suflic-.ent grounds Jor the opinion. 
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tilian : — “ We revere Ennius as we do a grove hallowed 
for its antiquity, in which the gigantic and moss-grown 
oaks produce in us not so much a sensation of beauty 
of religious awe aftd dread.” ^ Marcus Accius Plautus hou- 
rished next, a man of humble extraction, in the employ of 
a bakefj but of great original powers, the first of the 
Eoman writers of whom we have any considerable remains. 
He wrote for the popular stage, and pandered to the worst 
passions of the multitude by gross exhibitions of scenes 
derived from the very lowest schools of Athenian vice and 
profligacy. Publius Terentius followed, borrowing plots 
from the same immoral source, but addressing a smaller and 
more refined audience, that of the aristocracy, who alone by 
education were competent to appreciate the simplicity and 
elegance of his compositions. Terence in style may be 
called the Addison of the Romans, and Ennius their 
Chaucer. 

210. But while dramatic composition had the precedence 
in tlTe history of Roman letters, dramatic performances, as 
a national enter tarn merit, were regarded with a jealous eye 
by the government, and w'ere only occasionally tolerated 
for a time on tcMtiporary erections. In b.c. 184, S. Cor- 
nelius Scipio iSsasica interfered to prevent their permanent 
establishment, causing, a theatre which the censors had 
commenced to be suspended. ' The materials were sold by 
public auction ; and a decree of the senate forbade the 
erection of an^* building in wdiich#the people might witness 
plays in a sitting posture, either within tlie city or at the 
distance of less thaii a thousand paces from it. But tiie 
motive to this proliibition was not an enlightened one. Jt 
had no reference to the depravation of public morals, the 
sure result of exhibiting such shocking indecencies as were 
paraded on the stage, but .simply had respect to the unsoldier- 
like character which a free indulgence in idle amusements 
was calculated to produce. Plence spectacles of cruelty 
and blood ; the combat and mortal agony of gladiators ; 
wild-beast conflicts ; the exhibition of captured princes 
following the car of a triumphant general, with lines of 
treasure- wagons, and thousands of prisoners doomed tc 
slavery ; all entertainments, in fact, likely to strengthen 


• Not survives of Andronicus, Napvins, and Ennius, citition-sroliected 

from other ancient \^riters ; but the MOiks of Lnniui are U lieved to have existed 
>0 late as the thirteenth century. 


H 
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the ferocious passions and foster a military spirit were 
eagerly patronized by the aristocracy, who made use of the 
people as their tools in war. 

211. The earliest prose writers of ^he Romans were 
chroniclers of the nation, but all their productions have 
perished except the quotations made from them, ^uintius 
Fabius Pietor, a senator, wTote during the second Punic 
war ; and Marcus Porcius Cato, in his Origines^ brought 
down the history of Rome and of the Italian cities to a few 
months or days before his death in B.c. 148. He published 
likewise instructions to his sou in the form of letters, of 
which some fragments remain ; and a treatise on rural 
economy, De He Hustica^ which we now possess, but with 
its diction modernized by later hands. It relates to mis- 
cellaneous particulars, — building a country mansion with 
its offices and fences, household receipts, tools, rearing of 
garden flowers, duties of a bailiff, contracts, and rules for 
libations and sacrifices. He thus refers to commerce ahH 
agriculture : — Nothing ^ould be better than to dArich 
oneself by commerce, if that means were less dangerous ; 
or to lend out money at usury, if that means were less dis- 
honourable ; but the feeling of our ancestors^on these points 
was such, that by their laws they condemned the robber to 
restore twice the amount he had stolen, and the usurer to 
restore quadruple the amount he had lent. Whence we 
may judge how much more unfavourably they regarded 
the usurer than the thiefl When, on the other hand, they 
desired to exfiress their opinion of a worthy man, they called 
him a good labourer, a gocxi husbandman, which they 
deemed the highest praise they could confer. * Tke mer- 
chant is a man of activity, and generally skilful in amassing, 
but I consider his calling a perilous one and very liable to 
misfortune. Our husbandmen are they who give birth to 
the m<5st courageous men, the most robust soldiers ; from 
their calling is derived the*l3est ultimate profit, and at the 
same time the most secure, the least assailable ; and those 
wffio are engaged in it are least subject of all men to ill 
thoughts.” Cato lived to alter his opinions as here ex- 
pressed and his practice, losing in old age much of that 
severity of character which distinguished the earlier part 
of his career. The spirit of gain was strong within him, 
and it obtained the mastery. Dissatisfied wdth the returns 
of agriculture, which varied wdth the seasons, he became 
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a si)eculator in slaves, and a money-lender at usurious 
interest. 

212. Popular eloquence was assiduously cultivated duriag 
the Punic period, the close of which was marked by the 
oratorical efforts of the Gracchi. Biietoric and dialectics 
were taught by Greek professors ; and upon Athens send- 
ing an embassy of thret* philosophers to negotiate a political 
affair at Rome, b c. 155, the young nobles flocked in crowds 
to hear their conversation and lectujes. Cato, who detested 
every thing Greek, witnessed with jealousy the attention 
paid to the deputies, and advised the senate to dismiss them 
as quickly as possible, ‘Hhat returning,” said he, “to their 
schools, they may declaim to the youth of Greece, and 
that ours may give heed, as before, to the laws and the 
magistrates.” They were accordingly dismissed ; but the 
seeds of philosophical speculation sown by the foreigners 
grew up, the better part of the people embracing the doc- 
trine of the Stoics, while rank and opulence adopted that 
of the Epicureans. Meflical science came from the same 
quarter, and encountered the same opposition ; but though' 
there is no ground for the statement that Cato carried a 
law banishing physicians from the city, he plainly expressed 
his abhorrence of the alien practitioners, as unworthy to be 
trusted with Roman lives. Fe thus cautioned liis eldest 
son : — “ As the Greeks, son Marius, I will tell you 
what I have observed at Athens. . It may be well to glance 
at their art, but not to go deeply into it ; it is the most 
wicked and obstinate race in the world, and believe it as 
though the worcis of an oracle ; whenever this nation intro- 
duces any of its arts amongst us, it corrupts us ; and it is 
even worse when it sends us its physicians. These wretches 
have sworn among themselves to exterminate, by the agency 
of medicine, all the barbarians to the last man among them ; 
and they only seek the wages^of their trade in order the 
more easily to gain ogr confidence, and kill us the more 
readily. They treat even us as barbarians, and insult us 
more contumeliously than the other nations. My son, I 
prohibit you from having anything to do with physicians.” 
It was the year before the second Punic war, B.c. 219, 
that Archagathus, a Greek practitioner of medicine, settled 
at Rome, the first person who introduced it as a distinct 
profession in the city. He had a shop bought for him at 
the public expense, with batfis and wards ; but his practice, 

h2 
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which was mostly surgical, being severe, involving a free 
use of the knife and caustic applications^ the people became 
disgusted with him and his profession. ^ 

.213. In consequence of the repeated sack of cities and 
spoil of nations, Eoine, the depository of the pillage, 
advanced in material grandeur, and the public money 
acquired by conquest was liberally expended upon its out* 
ward embellishment, and in the construction of roads arid 
aqueducts. Pliny mentions that, at this period, there were 
seven hundred and twenty-six thousand pour/d< of gold 
and ninety-two thousand pounds of silver in ingots in the 
state treasury, besides a large disposable sum derived from 
extraordinary branches of revenue. It was not till the 
conquest of Macedonia that the republic became thus 
wealthy, and consequently, about that time, Roman citizens 
were first exempted from war-taxes. Among the great 
works of the era may be enumerated, the Via Aurelia^ 
still traceable, the great coast road, which led to the sj?a at 
Centum cellse, and w'as thence continued along llie coast of 
the Mediterranean to the extremity of what is now the 
Gulf of Genoa; the Via Flaminia, the great north road, 
which proceeded across the Apennines to 'Ariminum on 
the Adriatic, and from thence to Placentia under the 
name of the Via A^niilia; and the Aqua Marcia, which 
brought the water of two springs, in the vaffey of the Anio, 
to Rome, a, distance of sixty miles, for more than six miles 
conducted on arches, a considerable number of which are 
still standing. In b.c. 184, Cato, during his censorship, 
caused the places within the city which were still marshy 
to be drained, repaired the water-courses, and cleansed the 
subterranean channels of the capital. In b.c. 174, the 
streets wore paved with flag-stones, and the suburban roads 
(vies rusiiv(c) covered with gravel. 

214. The mass of the jxipulation within the city con- 
sisted of traders and slaves. Plautus lias drawn a picture 
of the habits of some of the tradesmen from the life. He 
notices the combiiiatious of the provision-dealers to keep 
up prices, and the roguery of the bankers ; describes the 
fishmongers carrying about stale fish on lame asses; and 
the butchers selling ewe’s flesh for lamb’s. Rome, at this 
period, had a regular slave-market, the frequent wars fur- 
nishing the unfortunate beings in great numbers. Their 
treatment corresponded to that of the negro bondmen iu 
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mt»dern times. Those who were employed as field-labourers 
worked in chains to prevent escape, and were lodged at 
night in ergastulcB^ places generally underground, where 
they had separate fjells, to exclude ail communication bel^ 
tween them. In the eye of the law, they had no claim to 
the rights of humanity, were regarded as chattels, and dis- 
posed of as such. Cato bought slaves young in order to 
sell them again, when grown up, at a profit. If they be- 
came useless and had no money value, he turned them out 
of doors. His conduct in this respect is exhibited in dark 
colours by l^lutarch, and it does not seem to be exagge- 
rated. In his treatise on Rural Economy, he advises : — 

Sell for what they*will bring, old oxen, diseased sheep, 
worn-out ploughs and iron tools, aged or sickly slaves, 
and all such useless lumber.”* As in other places, so at 
Rome, the purity of private life fell before the demoraliz- 
ing tendency of domestic slavery, and instances of personal 
virtue became very x-are exceptions amid the prevalent 
diss(Tiuteness. 

215. While riches flowed in torrents into the coffers of 
the republic, the immense sums amas;>ed by individuals, 
military commajiders, and other officials, may be inferred 
from the circumstance of Scipio Africanus treating as a 
trifle the 3Q,000/. which he was charged with' having em- 
bezzled. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, in a speech, referred 
to the commonness of this official peculation, when alluding 
to his own different conduct in Spain as quaestor in the train 
of the consul : — Romans, the girdles which I took with 
me from Rome full of money, I bring back empty— very 
different from others who have taken with them amphorm 
filled with wine, and have brought them back filled with 
gold and silver.” Splendour in dress and equipage, and a 
luxurious style of living, followed in the wake of opulence. 
Yet some remarkable efforts were made to repress the 
ajjpetite for personal display, a«d preserve the simplicity of 
ancient manners. Early in the Hannibalian war, when its 
issue was uncertain, and the exigencies of the state de- 
manded economy of the people, the tribune Cains Oppius 
passed a sumptuary law, that no woman should possess 
more than half an ounce of gold, or wear a dress of divers 
colours, or ride in a carriage drawn by two horses, except 
on great religious celebrations. This was in B.c. 215. 

* Pe Re RvRtica, c. ii. 
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Twenty years later, B.c. 195, the abolition of the Oppian 
law was proposed by two of the tribunes, but opposed by 
their colleagues, upon which the matroijis intercepted the 
magistrates in the streets, imploring the redress of their 
grievances. They at- length triumphed by importunity, 
and proclaimed it by a procession, in which they figured 
in the most costly array their means allowed. Several 
regulations designed to check an extravagant expenditure 
were subsequently adopted. In b.c. 181, the Orchian law 
limited the number of guests to be present at arj entertain- 
ment; in -B.c. 161, the Fannian law restricted the sum to 
be expended at a convivial meeting t 9 a certain amount ; 
'and in b o. 143, the Fannian law was extended to the 
whole of Italy. During his life, Cato, abstemious in diet, 
and plain in dress, an impersonation of the old Roman 
agriculturist, was the soul of the movement against a 
luxurious taste. But his efforts and example were in vain. 
Conquest had opened to the view of the people the ziew 
world of Greek civilisation and oriental voluptuousness, 
and supported by the sanction of powerful families, the 
Scipios and the Flaminii, they employed their means in 
procuring its pleasures. 

216. If wealth accumulated in certain hands, there was 
in close contiguity with it«.a vast mass of poverty and 
wretchedness, engendered by the very cause of the opu- 
lence. The wars that enriched the few impoverished the 
many. Thousands of humble soldiers went out Jo lay their 
bones upon a foreign shore, whose families, dependent upon 
their exertions, sunk to penury. Thousands whp survived 
had their affairs at home completely ruined during a long 
absence on military service. They returned in many in- 
stances disabled for labour ; or their farms had gone out 
of cultivation tlirougli neglect, and they w^ere obliged to 
sell their little land, not ha\,ing means to restore its fer- 
tility, and having no other resource for a temporary sub- 
sistence. In many instances, small patrimonies had been 
seized by powerful neighbours, calculating upon the owners 
never coming back to claim them, and might prevailed 
against right upon their reappearance. In other cases, 
foreign scenes had destroy eil all relish for settled industry, 
and family inheritances were cheaply sold by improvident 
masters, bent upon a life of adventure. The old custom 
4>f giving a share in tlie spoils of war to the soldiers who 
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had won them, had been suspended by the avarice of the 
great. The poor legionaries received nothing beyond a 
scanty distribution of money at the pageant of a generalis 
triumph, for whicm they had to scramble with ‘ the crowd. 
But it was specially the multiplication of slaves that con- 
tributed to increase the impoverished class. They cul« 
tivated the estates of tiieir masters, excluded the poor free- 
man from the employment which would have sustained 
him, and thus reduced him to beggary. Plutarch gives 
the fragmefit of a speech of Tiberius Gracchus as follows: 
“ The wild beasts of Italy had their dens, and holes, and 
hiding-places, while the men who fought and died in de- 
fence of Italy enjoyed indeed the air and the light, but 
nothing else. Houseless, and without a spot of ground to 
rest upon, they wander about with their wives and children, 
wdiile their commanders, with a lie in their mouth, exhort 
the soldiers in battle to defend their tombs and temples 
agauist the enemy ; for out of so many Romans not one has 
a family altar or ancestral tomb, but they fight to maintain 
the luxury and wealth of others, and they die with the title 
of lords of the earth, without possessing a single clod to 
call their own.” 

217. Thus while dealing out tremendous blows to other 
nations, Rome, 

“ Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 

Did shameful execution on herself,” 

The middle class disappeared, the flower of the Italian 
population, and society, becaihe divided into the two estates 
represented by enormous wealth and miserable poverty. 
No condition can be more unfavourable to the maintenance 
of liberty ; for a people, ignorant and necessitous, in juxta- 
position w'ith the holders of large resources, are open to 
the temptation of bribes to surrender influence into their 
hands, and become the tools qf a dominant faction. The 
jilebeian and patrician parties had now become politically 
extinct, and were variously merged in the two leadingsec- 
tions.of rich and poor. In place of the old plebs, there 
was a commons of pj^upers, many of whom were men of pure 
patrician extraction ; and instead of the old patrician 
nobility, there was a money aristocracy, composed of ple- 
beian families with a scanty sprinkling of the ancient noble 
houses. Hitherto, the constitution remained formally the 
same as wlien the republican principle completed its 
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triumph, but practically its spirit had been completely 
invaded, and the signs of the times betokened its open 
ciownfaL The wretched populace, or gbscure people as 
they were called, obscuri, were ready to sell their votes 
for a subsistence to the highest bidder ; and thus an aris- 
tocracy of wealth, the illustres or optimates^ were enabled 
to gain exclusive possession of all high offices, and to make 
them hereditary in their families. They soon showed, that 
as opportunity serves, lands, money, and office can render 
men tyrannical, when unfortified by right principles of 
action, as, much so as illustrious genealogies and ancient 
pedigrees. Polybius clearly discerned the tendency of 
affairs when he predicted that the constitution of Rome 
would be destroyed by her own people. So it came to 
pass, in spite of several patriotic efforts to prevent it, as 
the result of that proud factiousness and reckless spirit 
which sprang out of the constitution of society into the two 
extremes of opulence and want, power and helplessness* 
218. In addition to these social evils, which recoiled 
upon the Romans from foreign conquest, they acquired a 
knowledge of the s^bominable crimes and pollutions that 
had long been rife in the conquered nations, and trans- 
r! anted them to the banks of the Tiber. The city began 
to answer to the description ^iven of it at a later date, as 
the common sink into which everything infamous flowed 
like a torrent from all quarters of the world. It is agreed 
on all hands that after the Syrian and Macedonian wars, 
a great increase of vice marked the character of the re 
public, and female licentiousness began to abound. Soon 
after tlie victory over Antiochus, the Bacchanalian orgies 
were discovered at Rome. They had been secretly intro- 
duced, and were celebrated in the night. The initiated 
men, women, and the youth both sexes, indulged in 
feasting and drinking at the^r meetings, and when heated 
with wine, revelled in unnatural and disgusting debauchery. 
False witnesses, forgeries, and false wills issued from this 
focus of crime, and those who resisted seduction into it, 
or were suspected of a purpose to betray its horrible secrets, 
were removed by poison and assassination. Upon the con- 
suls gaining intelligence of the Bacchanal association, a 
close investigation followed, and seven thousand persons 
were found to have participated in its proceedings. Some 
were put to death ; others thrown into prison ; a crowd of 
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female culprits were delivered up to their husbands and 
parents to undergo private punishment ; and a celebrated 
decree of the sei^te forbade the bacchic oi'gies in Italy*.* 
In such events as* these, we discern a people self-punished 
for indulging the pride of conquest : an illustration of that 
immutable law of the Divine government, which connects, 
by an adamantine link, retribution with qnrepented guilt. 
History exhibits the execution of the law in the case of 
nations, recording the disasters, decay, and entire subver- 
sion of on«e powerful and prosperous monarchies. These 
accidents, according to the languageof w'orldly philosophy, 
due to superior force of arms, have their true character and 
cause unfolded in the word of God, as judgments upon 
national delinquency, often mercifully long delayed, but 
the certain end of obstinate wickedness, in which, while 
the fleshly eye sees but the instruments employed, the 
mandate of Divine Providence is recognised by tlie surd 
witj^ess of inspired theology. The same law applies to 
individuals, that iniquity shall not pass unpunished, if the 
offender refuse submission to the provided plan of salva- 
tion from it ; and though, diflPering from the case of 
communities, man is not judged within the bounds of the 
present life, the integrity of the record respecting the* 
future visifation of the single criminal is confirmed by the 
‘'desolations made in the earth” relative to delinquent 
nations. 

* The decree Senatiis Auctoritas de Bojcchanalihvs is given by Livy, xxxix. Is 
It was found also on a brazen tablet in the year 1640, discovered near Ban in 
southern Italy, at present in the Imperial Museum at Vienna. 
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SECTION III. 

EASTERN CONQUESTS AND CIVIL WARS. 
A.U.C. 621—724. B.c. 132—29. 


CHAPTER I. 

LEGISLATION AND PATE OF THE GRACCHI. 

A.n.c. G24— 632. B.c. 129—121. 

Oonternporary Reigns and Events . — Syria : Alexander .Zebina. Antioebus viil.— 
Jtrn^A : Hyrcaniis i. — EavpT : Ptolemy Euergetes ii. 

219. At the date of the close of the preceding section^ the 
first part of the honourable but mournful career of Ahe 
Gracchi had been brought to a bloody termination. They 
were the two sons of Tiberius Seinpronius Gracchus, 
distinguished for his humanity and integrity in Spain, and 
of Cornelia, the younger daughter of Scipio Africanus 
Major, the admirable mother of virtuous children. She 
was left a widow with a numerous family ; but three only 
survived their childliood, the two subje(‘ts of this chapter, 
and a daughter married to Seipio Africanus Minor. Cor-^ 
Tielia united the sober simplicity of a matron of the old 
times to the superior knowledge and refinement of the 
Greek civilisation, which in her day advanced among the 
Homans. Devoted entirely to the education of her children, 
she refused all oilers of a second marriage, rejecting as a 
suitor one of the Ptolememi kings. The sons grew up 
accomplished by careful training, agreeing in tlie main 
features of their character, but with constitutional dif- 
ferences. Tiberius, the ehler, was distinguished by simple 
habits, calm dignity, a gentle nature, and a graceful elocu- 
tion. Cains, the younger, was his superior in talent, and 
of a more impassioned spirit, wielding with elfect in 
popular assemblies tlie weapon of an impetuous eloquence. 
“ Such,” says Plutarch, “ were the contrasts between the 
two brothers ; but in courage against the enemy, in justice 
to the subject nations, in vigilance in the discharge of 
public duties, and in self-control over indulgence, they 
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were both alike.” Unfortunately an interval of nine years 
separated them in age ; and the public life of the elder 
terminated wheii that of the younger had scarcely com- 
nienced. Each had singly to contend with the selfishness 
of the princely i'amilies, and each fell successively a sacrifice 
to their vengeance, and to the fickleness of the populace, 
when, had equal age enabled them to unite their strength 
in one elFort, they might have won the object for which 
they struggled. 

220. Tiberius Gracchus served at Carthage, and witnessed 
its dreadful ruin. After acting as quaestor in Spain, he re- 
turned to Rome to become a candidate for the tribuneship, 
and obtained it in b.c. 134, with an eye to legislative 
reforms. The tribunes were then elected in the month of 
June, the harvest season of Italy ; but they did not enter 
upon their office till the 10th of Deceinber, and conse- 
quently the tribuneship of Gracchus occupied the following 
yesir, the same in which Numantia fell. His motives in 
espousing the cause of the poor and the oppressed have 
been impugned, but without any adequate reason. He was 
connected by .birth, on the mother’^ side, with 4he high 
aristocratic party, was the brother-in-law of the conqueror 
of Carthage, one of its main supporters, and he had mar« 
ried a Ciaudian, the daughter of Appius Claudius, an 
influential member of the senate. His family position, 

herefore, together with his disinterested object, argue the 
patriotism of his course. 

221. Some years before he was tribune, Tib. Gracchus, 
when on a journey in Italy, had observed, with indignation 
and grief, the vast estates of the wealthy cultivated by gangs 
of foreign slaves in chains, while the poorer classes had 
not an acre they could call their, own, and being thrown 
out of employment by the slave-system, they w^ere only 
able to procure a scant and precarious, subsistence. Tins 
spectacle roused his mind to consider a remedial measure. 
The domains of the great landholders consisted to a corisi- 
demble extent of the public demesne lands, which were 
tlie property of the state, and the Licinian laws had been 
expressly enacted to limit the holding of an individual te 
five hundred jiigera* of the national pastures. For a long 
period, avarice had Lee.i allow^ed quietly to triumph over 
those laws, and the simple tenants of the republic fiati 

• See note, p. iO. 
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dealt witli its possessions as their own private property, 
had bought and sold large tracts of the public estates, 
eriicted tenements upon them, and givep them away in 
dowry to their daiigiiters. Notwithstanding these compli- 
cations, Gracchus sought to revive the Licinian regulation, 
for it had never been repealed. His object was to take 
away what individuals held of the state lands beyond the 
allowance of the law, to divide it among tiie impoverished 
citizens, and thereby convert a dependent and dangerous 
populace into a middle class of industrious agricalturalists. 
In this pniject, he had the sanction of his mother Cornelia ; 
of Appius Claudius, his father-in-law ; of Mutius Scmvola, 
the great jurist ; of Liciiiiiis Crassus, the pontifex maximus ; ^ 
arid of other eminent names of the time, to whom the mea- 
sure would involve as much restitution as to any of those 
who so furiously opposed it. He was further encouraged 
by the people, who, getting notice of his intentions, pla- 
carded the city, writing on the porticoes, the walls, and 
on the tombs, urgent appeals for the recovery of the 
public land. 

222. Xhe legislati9n of Tib. Gracchus proposed that the 
Licinian law should be restored, with the modification of 
ail individual who had two sons being allowed two hundred 
and fifty jugera of land for each, beyond the original limit 
of five hundred ; that the distribution of flie surplus in small 
farms among poor citizens should be conducted by three 
permanent magistrates, triumviri ; and that no assignment 
should be transferable by sale or purcliase, in order to guard 
against undue acquirements by the wealthy, and to keep up 
the middle class created. This was a perfectly just arrange- 
ment, for no one had any right of ownership in the demesne 
lands, but was simply a tenant at will. As, however, the 
occupiers had long been tolerated iu their assumption of 
the rights of owners, it was provided, tliat where buildings 
had been erected on lands to be surrendered, the parties 
should be indemnified for the loss of such property by an 
equivalent in money. The case of those who had bought 
lands to be given up, at a fair market price, ought to have 
been likewLe considered, but tliis was overlooked, and it 
forms the only practical injustice in the agrarian law of 
Gracchus. They were clearly entitled to an indemnity ; 
and it would no doubt have been willingly conceded, liad 
tlie plan met with the calm entertainment due to its merits. 
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223. With few exceptions, the senate and the great 
families banded together in opposition to the scheme, and 
denounced it a^ an invasion of the rights of propeia;y. 
They had no chance, however, of procuring^its rejection 
by an adverse vote, if submitted to the assembly of the 
tribes, whose concurrence was only necessary to give it the 
force of law. They adopted therefore the old course of gain- 
ing over one of the tribunes to their side, who could arrest 
any measure by his veto in the initial stage of proposition ; 
and unfortunately they succeeded. Marcus Octavius 
Csecina w^as induced to become their instrument, himself 
an illegal holder of the public land. He interdicted the 
bill of his colleague, who vainly endeavoured to remove 
his opposition by offering to make up any loss he might 
sustain by the measure out of his own purse, though far 
from being in affluent circumstances. The two tribunes 
w'ere now fairly at issue. The one, obstinate by nature, 
and plied with every inducement from the aristocracy, 
refused to renounce his hostile attitude : the other, strong 
in the justice of his cause, and supported by the people, 
determined to persevere wdtli his bill.^ At length Gracchus, 
after referring the matter to the senate, and encountering 
its abuse, ^declared that either he or his colleague, opposed 
to each other on a point of vital importance, must resign 
his office, and that it was for the people to decide which of 
the two sliould retire. Upon this question, the tribes were 
summoned to vote. When seventeen of the thirtyffive tribes 
had given their suffrages against Octavius, he was implored 
to yield ; but refusing, the vote of the eighteenth formally 
deposed him from' his functions. This was a bold and 
unprecedented step. It was pronounced to be a violation 
of the constitution, but with a very bad grace by those 
whose large holdings w^ere in opposition to the Licinian 
laws. Imprudent it may have been, as calculated to pro- 
voke civil strife, when a little patience might have secured 
a more prosperous issue ; but the proceeding was not un- 
constitutional, for it transpired by the voice of the people, 
in a time of emergence, in perfect harmony with the genius 
of a republic. Without any difficulty the law was forth- 
with carried, and the two Gracchi, with Appius Claudius, 
were appointed the first triumvirs to see to its execution, 

224. * From the moment'of his triumph, the tide of favour- 
able fortune began to ebb in the case of Tiberius Gracchus 
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While every nerve was strained by the senatorial party to 
evade the decreed restitution, exasperation was at work 
against its author, and vented itself in i)pen insult and 
malignant calumnies. He was accused of aspiring to kingly 
dignity, and iriany of the fickle populace listened to the 
tale as a reality, while others, content with the advantage 
gained, became indifferent^ to their benefactor. Gracchus 
was soon made sensible that his life would not be secure 
if divestecl of the sacred character of tribune ; and there- 
fore, as the elections approached, he became a'candidate 
for the office for the year following, an object which his 
enemies resolved to defeat. It was the time of harvest, 
when the rustic tribes, who were his firmest adherents, were 
engaged on their farms, and could not proceed to Rome to 
record their votes. Still two of the city tribes had declared 
for him, when the opposition party affirmed the election to 
be illegal, on the ground that no man could fill the office 
of tribune for two successive years. The proceedings were 
postponed to the next day ; and Gracchus, in the interim, 
filled with dark suspicions, went about leading his little son 
by the hand, throwing himself upon the popular support. 
Many friends rallied round him, and kept watch about his 
house all night. In the morning, the people assembled in 
the area fronting the Capitol* for the election, while the 
senate met in a neighbouring temple. Upon a riot ensuing, 
instigated by tlieir own party, the senators raised the c^ 
of the republic being in danger, and called upon the consuls 
to interfere. They refused to have recourse to violence ; 
upon which Publius Scipio Nasica, the chief pontiff', at the 
head of the rest, rushed out of the temple, and commenced 
a preconcerted attack upon the populace. Gracchus fell at 
the entrance of the temple of Fides, in front of the statues 
of the kings. Three hundred of his friends were slain 
(luring the day in this civil war, the first that had happened 
for centuries in wdiich blood was shed ; and their bodies 
were thrown into the Tiber. 

225. Thus perished one of the best of the Romans, at 
the early age of about thirty-five, suffering in the best 
cause which a mere statesman of this world can adopt, 
that of oppressed humanity. We may accept the eulogy 
of one who disapproved his policj^as evidence of the general 
worth of his character ; — “ lie was most pure in life, most 
abundant in genius, most upright in purpose ; in fine, 
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adorned with as many virtues as human nature, perfected by 
careful culture, is capable of.” * In spite of the terror oc- 
casioned by the murder of Tib. Gracchus, and the butchery 
of his adherents, sdrae of his friends dared to ^express their 
invincible attachment to him. Among these, the philoso- 
pher Blossius, of Cumae, declared that he had in every 
respect followed the will of Tiberias Grac<;hus, confiding in 
his patriotism. And what,” said Scipio Nasica, “ ii he 
had told thee to burn the Capitol ?” “ He would never have 
ordered n?e to do such a thing.” But if he had given 
thee that order?” ‘‘1 should have burned it.” No notice 
was taken of this expression of heroic fidelity. Apparently 
tiie party of the nobles did not venture to proceed to fur- 
ther extremities ; and, in deference to public indignation, 
Scipio Nasica, the most prominent agent in the catastrophe, 
was sent to end his days in Asia. 

226. In the following year, Scipio Africanus Minor re- 
ttmied from Spain, having completed the 
dreadful decimation of Numantia. Upon re- ^’^’^ 132 ^^’ 
eeiving the news of the fate of his brother-in- 
law, he had signified his approval of ihe crime, by quoting 
the line froni I lie Odyssey : — 

“ Thus perish all who venture on such deeds.”f 

At Home, he placed himself at the head of the aristocracy, 
who were bent ujjon evading the ^rUrian law, quite aware 
of the uselessness of attempting its repeal. As triumvir, to 
arrange the partition of lands, Marcus Fulvius Flaccus had 
been chosen to fill the place of Tib. Gracchus ; while Appius 
Claudius dying, Ije was succeeded by Caius Papirius Carbo. 
who with Caius Gracchus formed the triurn viral college 
Every possible impediment was thrown in the way of tho 
three commissioners by the wealthy landowners ; and a 
fearful occurrence speedily taught those who had removed 
an obnoxious party by violence that they had furnished- an 
example of murder which might be imitated against them 
selves. In fact, the slaughter of Tib. Gracchus was the firsi 
of a series of similarly frightful atrocities, and ushered in 
that social condition when almost every man walked abroad 
with a dagger beneath his mantle. One night, after angry 
altercation with the triumvirs, Scipio retired to his cham- 
ber ill perfect health, with his tablets, intending to pul 

• Velleius Paterculus, ii. 2 f Odvss. i. 47, 
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down the topics of a speech for the following dky. The 
next morning, he was found dead in his bed. 
h e ^129^^ It was the general belief tj^at he had been 
strangled in Ids sleep, suspicion resting with 
probability on Carbo, a thoroughly unprincipled character. 
But such was the state of things in the city, that the event 
was quietly passed over without investigation, and the 
conqueror of Carthage and Numantia received a private 
funeral. Scipio, the patron of Polybius, Ennius, and Te- 
rence, was an accomplished scholar, a succesi^ful rather 
than an able general, for he was placed in circumstances 
which rendered failure most improbable. In him we have, 
perhaps, the most striking instance to be found of the com- 
plete subordination of the man to the Roman. He disap- 
proved the policy of exterminating Carthage, yet, when 
the measure was finally determined, he became the un- 
sparing executioner of the national vengeance. He is said 
to have been naturally of a mild and generous spirit, yet 
ne drove the starving Numantians to a voluntary death, 
by sternly insisting upon unconditional submission. His 
great liberality in money matters is reported, yet lie sided 
with his order in the illegal usurpation of the' public land, 
to the oppression of the poor and needy. 

227. It was nearly ten years after the death of his 
brother, that Caius Gracchus offered himself for the tri- 
buneship. He had made himself remarkable for manly 
and vigorous eloquence, probably unsurpassed in ancient 
or modern times, and was the first orator who, in address- 
ing the people, turned towards the forum, the custom 
liaving been to turn towards the senate and the comitium. 

As the eyes of the people were fixed upon 
B c him as their future natural defender, the aris- 

tocracy were glad to have him removed from 
the city,- and employed as qygestor in Sardinia. At the 
same time one of his triumviral colleagues, Fulvius Flaccus, 
was sent to aid Massilia (Marseilles) against some Celtic 
invaders. Here, a few years later, the Roman province of 
Southern Gaul wrs formed, of which the name of Provence 
in modern history is a memorial, and the present Narbonne 
was founded. While abroad, thoyghts of his brother 
haunted, the mind of Caius Gracchus ; and at last a dream 
roused him to the task of emulating his career. He 
fancied that he saw the shade of Tiberius, who addressed 
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him as Ibllows: — Cains, why dost thou linger? There 
is no escape : thou must die, like myself, in defending the 
rights of the people.” Under the impression made upon 
liim, he embarked for Rome, and presented himself for the 
tribuneship. At the time of election, the ample 
area of tiie Campus Martius was crowded to 
excess. The populace thronged the roofs of 
the adjoining houses ; and, against the entire strength of 
the aristocratic party, he was chosen one of the tribunes. 
His election was carried for the year following in a still 
more triumphant manner, with scarcely an effort on his 
part. 

228. It w^as quite in keeping with his character, for 
Cains to occupy office vigorously ; and during his two 
years’ term he caused a variety of measures to be adopted, 
to none of which can exception be fairly taken. One bill, 
which proposed that a person deposed by the people from 
on^ office should never be eligible for another, a blow 
directed at the ex-tribune Octavius, was withdrawn at the 
instance of his mother. A second bill, referring to the 
past lawless slaughter, made it penal^for any' one to put to 
death or banisli a Roman citizen without trial. “ Before 
your eyes,” said lie to the people, “ these men beat Tiberius 
to death with staves, and Ips body w^as dragged through 
the midst of the city to be tlirowm into the Tiber ; and all 
his frietids who w^ere caught were put to death without trial. 
And yet it is an old usage among us, if a man is accused 
of a cajiital charge and does not appear, for a trumpeter to 
come to the door of his house in the morning, and summon 
him by the sound of the trumpet, and the judices cannot 
vote upon the charge till this has been done. So circufn- 
spect and careful were the Romans of old in the trials of 
persons accused.” Caius then procured a formal renewal 
of his brother’s agrarian l^w, and addressed himself to 
an extensive plan of legislation, having for its object the 
amelioration of the state of the poor, and a reform in the 
administration of justice. It was enacted that no one 
should be enlisted for the army under the age of seventeen ; 
that public granaries should be established, in order to sell 
corn monthly to the needy chisses at five-sixths of the 
market price — a kind of poor-law ; and further, to find em- 
ployment for the destitute, while facilitating commercial 
intercommunication, the old roads were repaired, and new 
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ones made in aJ directions. The roads were constructed 
in a straight line, right through the country, partly of 
quarried stone, and partly with tight-ra^imed masses of 
earth. They were measured by miles, fixed stone blocks 
serving as mile-posts. Other blocks were placed at less 
distances^ from each other on either side of the road, that 
persons might easily mount their horses without assistance.* 
A court in which cases of official delinquency were tried, 
composed of persons elected by and from the senators, in 
Avhich bribery was notoriously employed to procure a fa- 
vourable, sentence, was remodelled. Gracchus carried a 
law constituting judges from the equestrian order exclu- 
sively, a middle class between the nobility and the poor; 
an act which, as it weakened the power of the senate, was 
bitterly resented. 

229. His most important project wsls not passed. This 
was to extend tlie Roman franchise to all the inhabitants, 
of Italy, and thus multiply the sovereign people and infyse 
fresh blood into the state. Citizenship had been granted 
to a few towns and districts, but in a modified form, and 
in most cases without, the power of voting. The mass of 
the Italians w^ere allies, socii, in a subject condition with- 
out subject rights. They had to bear heavy burdens, to 
supply men and money in \yar, to pay taxes in peace ; 
and they naturally claimed as an indemnification the citizen- 
ship, chit as ^ or admission to the sovereign body as mem- 
bers of it. It was inevitable in the nature of things for 
some such change to take place. The disproportion between 
the single all-ruling city, and the multitudes w horn it laid 
under regular contribution, yet- treated as political ciphers, 
wds far too great to continue long. In fact, w hat pride 
refused was at last extorted by an armed insurrection of all 
the Italian nations. Yet, for the present, such was the 
alarm created by the project, tjiat it is doubtful if Gracchus 
eyer formally brought it forward, though he certainly com- 
mitted himself to the nieasure. He recognised its justice, 
saw its necessity ; and had his enlightened view^s been fol- 
lowed, the torrents of blood that afterwards flowed would 
have been spared. It was this wise and salutary policy, 
njore than any other cause, that contributed to his ruin. 


• Tliis description from Plutarch is well exemplified by the Roman roads in 
Entfland, particularly by that from Lincoln to the Humber. The Roman mile 
was somewhat less than the English, estimated at 1614 or 1618 yards. 
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The senators had long been intriguing against him, and 
unscrupulous as to the means of abating his influence, they 
instigated M. Livius Drusus, a tribune secured to th^eir 
interest, to court the mob by the proposition of measures 
more democratic than those of his colleague. This was 
designed to diminish his popularity by dividing it with a 
rival. The trick succeeded. Ever prone to prefer imme- 
diate advantages, however light and moflaentary, to that 
good which is slowly produced, though solid and perma- 
nent, the giddy and ignorant crowd transferred their con- 
fidence from a tried and sincere friend to a real demagogue. 
At the same time, the mass of the city population were 
hostile to have the Italians raised to their own political 
level, and showed a spirit as monopolizing in the affair of 
the suffrage as has ever marked the proudest aristocracy. 
The consequence was that Gracchus found himself shorn 
of sufficient supporters, and failed as a candidate for a third 
el(^ction to the tribi.neship. * 

230. The history of Caius G racchus is henceforth a coun- 
terpart to that of Tiberius. No longer a formidable tribune, 
the senators assumed an attitude of avowed 
hostility ; a«d not considering himself safe ^ ^ 
from their vengeance, he deft his house on the 
Palatine, to dwell among a few stedfast adherents near the 
forum. A personal enemy, Lucius Opimius, was chosen one 
of the consuls. He undertook to have the laws of C. Gracchus 
repealed; an object which his remaining friends determined 
to oppose. He kept aloof himself from the proceedings, 
walking solitarily in an arcade, apprehensive of bloodshed. 
In a moment of confusion a lictor of the consul was killed, 
accidentally as some report. L. Opimius seized his oppor- 
tunity, garrisoned the Capitol, and called upon the senators 
and equites to assemble the next day in arms. Thus w'as 
civil war declared. On that day, C. Gracchus was seen to 
stop before the statue of his fatlier and burst iifto tears. 
He refused to arm himself to meet this hostile demonstra- 
tion ; but his followers did so, and occupied the Aventine. 
An amnesty induced many of them to retire ; the rest, 
assailed by superior numbers, w^ere dispersed and slain. 
C. Gracchus fled across the Tiber, gained the wood of the 
Furies, where, at his request, a faithful slave despatched 
him, and afterwards destroyed himself. The consul had 
offered as a reward for his head its weight in gold. The 
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man who brought it to him increased the value of his prize 
by taking out the brains and pouring in molten lead. 
Three thousand fell upon this occasion. Their goods were 
confiseatedj and their widows were forbidcfen to appear in 
mourning. L.’Opimiiisand his party consummated the tra- 
gedy by dedicating in the spirit of insolent mockery a 
temple to Concord ! * 

231. The measures of the Gracchi may be said to have 
died with them, for not long afterwards it was enacted 
that no more of the public land should be divided; that 
all holders of it should retain whatever amount they had, 
upon payhig a qnit-rent to be apportioned to the people ; 
and quit-rents were at last formally abolished, thus con- 
verting the possessions of the state into the real property 
of the occupiers. Yet it is remarkable that the very people 
who permitted a selfish aristocracy to triumph over them 
had nearly universal suffrage, and were protected in the 
e«ercise of the franchise by the ballot. So true it is that 
political integrity will not be secured by any external 
machinery in the absence of personal virtue. 

232. The l^loman writers have variously represented the 
conduct of the Gracbhi, according as they leaned to the 
popular or the aristocratic side. It seems impossible to 
refuse them the praise of noble intentions and pur.e motives, 
though the dictation of persofinal feeling, to be explained 
by circunivStances, appears in the public career of Caius, 
from which Tiberius w^as free. Upon the whole, the re- 
mark is just, that ‘‘there are one or two points dn their 
conduct and legislation in which we might wish that they 
]jad acted with more wisdom and circumspection ; but 
to err is human, and the blame falls not so much upon 
the Gracchi as upon those who irritated and provoked 
them witli a bitterness and an insolence, in the face of 
which it would have required an angel’s forbearance to 
remain 4 Jalm and prudent.”* Even when fortified with 
Christian principles, it requires constant watchfulness to 
maintain a proper bearing in active antagonism to some 
commanding evil ; and it is only just, in estimating the 
ciiaracter and conduct of mankind, to make allowance for 
a position rife with causes of exasperation, like that of the 

** Under the inscription on the temple, some person hy night wrote the line, 
Vi‘C(»-diaf aphis cedem faeit Concordice — “The work of Discord makes the temple of 
Concord.'’ 
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Gracchi. Their fate was afterwards deeply regretted. 
Statues were erected to the two brothers, and the spots on 
which they fell^were pronounced sacred. Cornelia b^re 
the death of her sons with magnanimity. She retired to a 
villa at Misenam, on the coast of Campania, near Cape 
Miseno, a favourite retreat of the wealthy, where she 
died at an advanced age, honoured by the people, who 
erected a statue to her memory bearing^ the inscription, 
‘‘ Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi.” 


CHAPTER II. 

JUGURTHA. — BARBARIANS. SOCIAL WAR. 

A.u.c. 632 — 665. B.C. r21 — 88. 

Cmtemporary Jleiyns and Evcnia . — Syria: Antiochns viii. Philip and Demetrius. 

— JirD;jiA ; Aristobulus i, Alexander Jannscus. — Egypt ; Ptolemy Soter ii, 

233. To a great extent the Roman constituency at this era 
was of the \forst possible description, consisting of slaves, 
who, after ministering to the vices of their masters, had 
obtained emancipation, anci were raised to the rank ol 
citizens. Tlie nobly descended native of a country town, 
liimself an alien, might almost every day witness at Rome 
a number of slaves pass by manumission into the ranks oi 
citizenship. Such voters were readily open to a corrupt 
induence; and accordingly, intimidation and bribery were 
common w eapons in the popular assemblies. Various enact- 
ments indeed prohibited these practices. By the Fulviari 
law^, in B,c. 159, bribery was made punishable w ith exile, but 
this originated an intricate machinery to screen the offence. 
A candidate for office canvassed the electors, wiiich the 
'word ambitus, ‘‘ a going about,” expressed. In parading the 
streets he liad a person, nomenclator, to give him the names 
of those he met with, whom he addressed by name as a 
compliment, accompanying his address with a shake of tlie 
hand, pre?t sat w. Treating by gladiatorial sliows and feasts 
was usual and allowed, expressed by the terms liberalitas 
and henignitas. In bribing the electors, tlie services of 
several go-betweens were put in requisition, in order to 
evade the laws. A class of persons called interpreter 
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made the bargain with individuals on tlie part of the can- 
didate : others, the sequestres * held the cash : a third party, 
the divisores^ paid tiie money. Bribers and bribed were 
included under the denomination opercB iampestres^ 
tical operatives. While the humble classes thus traded 
with their suffrages, senators and nobles were quite as 
pliable to gold in the management of state affairs. Ee- 
markable examples of this occurred in the war with 
Jugurtlia, a Numidian prince. 

234. Numidia lay between the Roman pr<ovince of 
Africa Propria and Mauritania, the present Morocco, and 
very nearly corresponded to the modern state of Algiers. 
It had come under the protection of the Romans, who en- 
gaged to respect the independence of its princes, and sup- 
port their rights, as a reward for the services of king 
Masinissa at the close of the second Punic war. The 

kingdom descended to his three grandsons, 
B c ^118^* Adherbal, and Jugurtha, the latter 

of illegitimate birth, who were unitedly to 
share its government. Jugurtha had served in the legions 
before ISumantia, had profited by their military discipline, 
and united the utniost cunning and intrepidity to the 
fierce passions of the African race. The best horscpian of 
his nation, the first in the hunt to strike down tlie lion, he 
could ill biook a rival in authority, and resolved upon 
attempting to gain the whole sovereignty. Iliempsal was 
surprised and murdered by his j>arty j Adherbal attacked 
and defeated ; but he managed to escape, and fled to Rome 
to lay his cause before the senate. Jugurtha’s previous 
intercourse with the Romans had however let him into the 
secret of their venality. He despatched an embassy with 
golden bribes to counteract the representations made 
against liim ; and in the decreed partition of the 
B c kingdom between the two competitors, he suc- 

ceeded in having the largest and riches! portion 
confirmed to him. In a few years, he ventured to renew 
the attempt to gain the wliole, calculating upon the effect 
of the same means of corruption ; and upon Adherbal falling 
into his hands, he was put to death with his adherents. 

235. This open defiance of the authority of the seriate 
led to a declaration of war, but Jugurtha had not miscal- 
culated, for, upon the army proceeding to invade his ter- 
ritones, its generals were won by large sums of money to 
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grant a favourable peace, exacting only a nominal submis- 
sion. By this time, the people had become fully aware of 
the disgraceful conducted by the officers and nobks. 

Though not less corrupt themselves as occasion offered, 
they acted the common part of human nature, indignant 
at practices^ in others which, as personal habits, are com- 
placently viewed ; and as the affair might be made a con- 
venient instrument against the aristocracy, investigation 
was demanded. Jugurtha having in form surrendered 
himself, a commission was despatched to bring him to 
Rome, in the hope of a full discovery being made by his 
evidence of the scandalous dealings of the nobles. Advised 
as his wisest course to thrt)w himself upon the clemency of 
the people, and being solemnly assured of a safe conduct, 
he obeyed the summons. But upon the tribune Caius Mern- 
mius calling upon him to reveal all his transacdons in the 
public assembly, another of the tribunes, who had been 
bribed for the purpose, thwarted the proceedings, inter- 
posed his veto, and commanded him to keep silence. The 
usurper might still have made a satisfactory arrangement 
for himself, but for the audacity w^h which he pursued 
his vengeance, (uiusing a rival Nurnidian prince, who had 
come to Rome, to be murdered in the streets. He was 
forthwith* ordered to quit Jtaly, his safe conduct being 
respected, and left the gates of the capital exclaiming, 
“ Oh, the venal city ! it will perish as soon as it can find 
a purchaser.’’ * 

2d6. The w'ar was now renewed against Jugurtha, but 
with no success, till the consul Q. Cajcilius 
Metellus assumed the command. His cha- 
raeter for personal integrity remained un- 
sullied in an age of general public and private profligac'fv% 
but unfortunately, while distinguished for ability as a 
statesman and a soldier, his ^arrogance as a noble was no 
less conspicuous. He defeated the bold Nurnidian, and 
drove him from his towns into the deserts, where he roved at 
the head of a formidable band, like the Abd-el-Kader of the 
present day. But Metellus was superseded on the eve of 
final success, an issue mainly caused by his proud bearing 
towards his legate Marius, alike celebrated for his rude 
appearance, rough manners, military skill, superstition, 
and, alas ! his crimes. 


Sallust. Jug- 35. 
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237. Caius Manus was of humble origin, but became 
allied by marriage with the Julian house.* His father, 
the sturdy peasant of a hamlet near Arpin^m, brought him 
up to a life of labour, and through his subsequent career 
his habits were the hardiest of any soldier in the camp. 
The circumstances of his family were not favourable, to 
any cultivation ^ being gained, had it been desired ; and 
young Marius arrived at man^s estate, holding in supreme 
contempt the Greek accomplishments which were the 
fashion of the age, but which fortune had denied him. 
His temper, stern and irritable, kept apart from any 
humanising influence, grew ferocious and sanguinary. In 
personal intrepidity he was never surpassed, and seldom in 
ambition, which early separated him from the peasantry of 
his native village to serve in the army. At the siege of 
JSiumantia he attracted the notice of Scipio, who is said to 
have referred to him as likely to take his place as .a 
general among the Homans. When elected to the tribune- 
ship, the senate, at the instance of one of the consuls, 
sought to frighten him out of a measure intended to guard 
the elections from Jhe intimidation of the nobles; but 
Marius boldly tlireatened to send the consul to prison for 
his unconstitutional interference, and would undoubtedly 
have kept his word but for the opposition being withdrawn. 
As the man of the people, he Avas henceforth marked by 
the aristocracy, through whose influence he failed on tlie 
same day as a candidate for the curule and plebeian sedilc- 
ships, defeais which fostered his bitterness against the 
nobility. lie soon afteiwvards gained the pra 3 torship, and 
from that inon^ent aspired to the consulate. Upon Me- 
tellus proceeding to the Jugurthine war, he took Marius 
with liiiu as one of his lieutenants. 

238. In the expedition, IMarius behaved with cha- 
racteristic courage, skill, aijfl hardihood, sharing in the 
meals of the common soldiers, and working with them in 
the toils whicli the sieges rendered necessary. But witli- 
out education his mind was completely enthralled by tlie 
vulgar superstitious of his country, then largely aban- 
doned by the lettered classes ; and upon an «)fficiatiiig 
priest reporting to him that the entrails of the victims 
sacrificed portended some great and wonderful events of 

• TIo married Julia, sister of Caius Julius Caesar, the father of the celehrated 
Julius Caesar. 
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wiiicli he was to be the hero, the voice of ambition spoke 
loudly in his breast. Conceiving his time come to gain 
the consulship, be sought leave of absence to repair fo 
Rome. Metellus secretly considered him a presumptuous 
upstart to entertain such a project, predicted the certainty 
of failure, and at length, weary of importunity, arrogantly 
told him, It will be time enough for y^u to apply for 
the consulship along with ray son,” a youth twenty years 
below the legal age for the office. Marius never forgave 
this insultihg speech. He set to work to lower his com- 
mander in public esteem, and caused it to be circulated at 
Rome, that he was needlessly protracting a war, which, if 
committed to his hands, might very speedily be brought to 
a triumphant close. Metellus, tired ^ ^ ^ ^ 
troublesome officer, at last allowed liim to io7. 
ilepart, a short time before the election came 
on ; and Marius, by flattering the populace, rose to the 
consulship, an event which completely disappointed the 
expectations and wishes of his general. 

239. The new consul received the charge of the war 
from the people, and Metellus privately retired, not 
brooking personally to transfer the army to his suppJanter. 
It is somevvhat singular, that as Marius went the first time 
to Africa in the train of one^whom he superseded, so he 
took with him the second time as quaestor Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla,* who ultimately became the destroyer of his family 
and his party, Sulla was, in many respects, his opposite, 
of patrician descent, attached to different politics, an edu- 
cated man, fond of tiie arts, a legislator, and a statesman. 
But they agreed in a remorseless disposition and sangui- 
nar\’ character. The contest with Jugurtha was severely 
pressed by Marius, but the Numidian fell a victim to the tacj 
of Sulla. The quaestor succeeded in gaining over his ally, 
the king of Mauritania, who betrayed him into his hands. 
After an interval of two years, employed in settling the 
affairs of Nuraidia, the barbarian chief was 
conducted to Rome to grace the triumph of 
Marius, who entered upon a second consul- 
ship on the day of his return, having been elected during 
his absence. Hating the consul, the nobles assigned to 
the young patrician the credit of the capture, and Sulla 

Sometimes improperly termed Sylla, The Latin lanauage had no u in it fct 
Uiat period. o .r 
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vamly wore a signet-ring, on which was engraved a rej>re- 
sentation of the betrayal, a circumstance which sowed the 
seeds of that deadly animosity which a^rwards subsisted 
between him and Marius. Jugurtha was thrown into a 
dungeon, the Mamertine prison, and perished of hunger 
on the sixth day. 

240. It was time for the Romans to liave their ablest 
soldier at home, for, during some years, Italy had been 
threatened with invasion by barbarian adventurers who 
appeared upon its northern frontiers. Nations of giant 
stature, shaggy locks, and blue eyes, had descended from 
the shores of the Baltic, fleeing, it is said, from the over- 
flowings of the ocean, but more probably impelled to 
wander in searcl* of readier means of subsistence for a 
redundant population, and directed towards the Alps by 
intelligence that had reached them of fertile lands and 
wealthy cities to the southward. The two leading races 
are called Cimbri and* Teutones, the former supposed to 
have been a Celtic tribe of the same stock as the Cymri, 
and the latter Gauls. Their number is reported to have 
been three hundrecj, thousand warriors besides families and 
dependents. This immense, though doubtless exaggerated 
host of unknown people was first heard of in b.c. 113, on 
the south of the Danube, where the consul Cneeus Papirius 
Carbo, sent to defend Illyria, was defeated. The bar- 
barians then moved westward into Switzerland, and poured 
down upon the Roman province of Southern Gaul. In b.c. 
109, the consul Marcus Junius Silanus encountered them, 
and was routed ; and in b.c. 107, the army of Lucius Cassius 
Longinus, the colleague of Marius in his first consulship, 
was cut to pieces near the lake of Geneva, and its com- 
mander slain. But the most dreadful loss happened in 
^.c. 105, on the 6th of October, which became a black 
day in the Roman calendar, when two consular armies, 
eighty thousand strong, were almost entirely annihilated 
on the banks of tlie Rhone. This was just before the 
return of Marius from Africa. The disaster mad^ his 
presence welcome to his panic-stricken countrymen, for in 
him they had a soldier fierce and dauntless as any of the 
northern savages. It mainly contributed to his second 
consulship, the danger causing a regulation to be dispensed 
with, which forbade a second election within an interval 
of ten years of the first. The Cimbri, however, avoiding 
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Italy, passed into Spain, where they spent two years in 
ravaging it ; and Marius was consul a third and a fourth 
time, in expectatjpn of the dreaded visitors. In his four^i 
consulship, the enemy reappeared. 

241. The interval iiad been diligently employed by the 
consul in creating and training an effective 
army, like himself, inured to fatigue, ^nd 102 !^’ 
careless of danger. He posted it upon the 
Kiione to dispute the passage into Italy, and occupied a 
fortified camp near the modern Arles. From hence, to 
give employment to the soldiers, and facilitate the recep- 
tion of supplies, in the event of a protracted stay, he had a 
canal constructed to the sea, a distance of about twelve 
miles, the mouth of the river being choked with sands. 
The invading nations separated into two great streams, in 
order to penetrate into Italy at different points. The 
Cirabri skirted the north side of the Alps to enter by the 
Tyrol, while theTeutones directed their march towards Nice 
and tlie Kiviera of Genoa. In this course, the latter were 
intercepted by Marius; but he obstinately refused to give 
battle, till he had accustomed his mtio by skirmishes to 
their strange Sorms and mode of fighting. Breaking up 
}jis camp he followed them to Aquae Sextiae, so called from 
its thermal’ waters, the modejrn Aix, about sixteen miles 
north of Marseilles. In the neighbourhood, a general 
engtigement came on, which lasted for two days ; but the 
northern warriors, distressed by the heat of the weather, 
to which they had not been accustomed, were completely 
defeated. Tlie carnage was dreadful, for, in addition to 
those wdio fell in battle, the barbarians would not survive 
disgrace, and put an end to their lives, the wives imitating 
their example. To tliis day the village of Pourrieres 
recalls the name given to the scene of slaughter, campi 
putridly the field of putrefactic^n. A pyramid w^as erected 
to Marius and a temple to Victory. Down to the time of 
the French revolution of 1792, the church of Sainte-Vic- 
toi re, which replaced the temple, was visited annually by a 
soleibn procession, which custom had never interrupted. 
The pyramid existed till the fifteenth century; Snd Pour- 
rieres took for its arms the triumph of Marius represented 
upon one of the bas-reliefs with which the monument was 
adorned.* About a league to the east of Aix, a pic- 

• Thierry, Hist. ♦I®* Gaxiloi*, ii. 226 . 
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tnresque hill, 3400 feet high, bears the name of Sainte- 
Victoire, in memory of the battle. Marius received th(j 
nows of being elected consul for the fi^h time while on 
the held. 

242. The Cimbri were more successful at first than their 


brethren. They broke through the Tyrol, and were seen by 
the soldiers of Q. Lutatius Catulus, the other consul, who was 
sent to guard the passes in that direction, roaming half-naked 
among the glaciers, and sliding down them on their shields. 
Suiia served as consular lieutenant in the army^ which was 
compelled to abandon a defensive position in the rocky 
gorge of the Adige, and finally to fall back behind the 
To, leaving the whole plain of Lombardy open to the 
ravages of the enemy. Marius, called to the rescue, joined 
his army to that of his late colleague, now pro- 
B c consul, and came up witli the invaders on the 

westward of Milan. succeeded in placing 
them so as to meet the wind, the dust, and the hot. rays 
of a July* sun, and the Cimbri shared the fate of the 
Teutones. Most of those who were not slain in the fight 
slew themselves. <The women in the barbarian camp imi- 
tated the example of the men, after putting to death the 
children ; and the dogs of the hordes, faithfully defending 
the bodies of their mavsters, were obliged to be extermi- 
nated with arrows. The victor, now at the height of 
fame and power, was hailed as the saviour of his country, 
and the third founder of Rome, the first and second being 
Romulus and Camillus. Though the danger which had 
continued him so long in office was averted, he succeeded, 
by courting the city demagogues, in obtaining a sixth elec- 
tion to the consulship, an honour perhaps never enjoyed 
by any other Roman. But no longer having employment 
in war, the favourite element of Marius, he held his dizzy 
elevation to his own dishonour. A fiercely resentful spirit 
betrayed him into perfidy, in order to humble his political 
foes, the senatorial party, while the unbounded violence 
of his own creatures, for which he was chiefly responsible, 
compelled him at the call of the senate to put 
B c them down by force of arms. At the close of 

his sixth consulship, during which Julius Caesar 
was born, he found himself obliged to retire to a private 
station. 


243. The storm w hich had threatened Italy from w ith 
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out was speedily followed by one from within, which re- 
newed the miseries of the Harinibaiian war tlirough the 
whole peninsula. The services of the Italians in the latj^ 
campaigns strengthened their claims for admission to the 
civic register. They had composed two- thirds of the army, 
and were among its best soldiers, insomuch that it became 
a common saying in relation to one of the races, “ Who 
could triumph over the Marsi, or without the Marsi ? ” 
Marius, after his recent victories, had conferred the fran- 
chise upon A thousand aliens as a reward for their bravery, 
and he excused this stretch of authority by saying, that he 
could not hear the voice of the laws amid the din of war. 
But Rome, as aforetime, haughtily refused to perform a 
deed of political justice, and a combination was the result 
on the part of the Italians, to obtain by 'force a political 
status. The tribune M. Livius Drusus proposed a law of 
enfranchisement, and was at the head of an organized 
league to have it can led, whose determination appears in a 
remarkable oath not long since brought to light. After 
calling by name on the Roman gods, demigods, and heroes, 
tlie oath proceeds : — I swear that I will have the same 
friends and foes with Drusus; that 1* will spare neither 
substance, nor parent, nor child, nor life of any, so it be 
not for the 'good of Drusus and of those who have taken 
this oath ; that if I become a citizen by the law of Drusus, 
I will hold Rome my country, and Drusus ray greatest 
benefactor ; and that I will administer this oath to as many 
more as I be able, so may weal or woe be mine as I keep 
tills oath or not.” * But Drusus was obliged to keep a 
body-guard of attendants about his person when he went 
abroad, yet assassination found him in his own hall, and he 
fe^J by the statue of father, which was sprinkled with 
his blood. The assassin was never known, nor inquired 
after. This outrage was a .signal for the breaking out 
of what Is variously styled tlA Social, Marsic, or Italian 
War. 

244. The struggle that ensued was terrible. The con- 
iederate revolters included eight or ten nations, 
among whom the Marsians, Samnites, and Lu- * 90 ^^^’ 
canians w^ere conspicuous. They resolved to * ’ * 

Ibund another republic under the name of Italica, and to 


• From a fragment of Diodorus Siculus discovered by Mai. 
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have a capital in Corfinium, a new Rome, with a forum, 
a senate of five hundred members, two consuls, and twelve 
pI’BBtors to be appointed annually by the alliance. Timely 
concessions saved the supremacy and existence of the old 
city. By granting the full franchise to the Latins and the 
Latin colonies, as M’ell as to the Etruscans and Umbrians, 
who had not openly joined the league, the fidelity of these 
states was secured, and t!ieir co-operation on the side of 
Rome. With the rest, war raged in southern, middle, and 
northern Italy, the details of which are imperfe3t ; but tlie 
statement gives the summary, that in the space of little 
more than two years, three hundred thousand men lost 
their lives, and flourishing towns were converted into 
smoking ruins. Marius served as consular lieutenant, 
and when his superior fell in battle, took the chief com- 
mand against the Marsi, whom he twice defeated. But the 
old general, in his sixty-seventh year, had lost much of his 
personal activity, and was eclipsed by the energy and tact 
of the much younger Sulla, who now laid the foundation 
of his future powder. The contest ended in all the con- 
federates being copipelled to sue for peace, except the 
Samnites, who held out a little longer, yet Rome conceded 
what she ought to have peaceably allowed at first. The 
Italian states received the right of citizenship, while tlie 
former franchise of the Latins* was granted to the people 
between tite Fo and the Alps. But an effectual safeguard 
was adopted against the new citizens wielding a prepon- 
derating influence. Had they been incorporated in the old 
thirty-five tribes, they might have carried any question 
against the old constituency by their greater numbers. 
They w^ere formed, therefore, into new tribes, variously 
stated at eight, ten, and fifteen, fimd thus the old tTjjg es 
retained a decided majority of votes. 

245. Nothing is more remarkable than the fact, that at 
this era, when feuds were rSe in the city, and wild com- 
motion in its neighbourhood, a vigorous foreign policy was 
pursued. Yet Roman agents were everywhere watching 
on the confines of the empire the movements beyond, ready 
to avail themselves of the distracted state of distant nations, 
and extend the dominion of the republic. Two years 
before the Social war, Sulla had been sent to Asia to re- 

* The jus Lathium gave a person the right of Roman citizenship vho had been 
invested with a magistracy in his omi town. 
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ceive an embassy from the Parthians, and arrange the 
affairs of Cappadocia ; and upon its close, having been 
chosen consul, he was appointed by the senate to conduct 
a struggle with Stithridates. This prince, the sixth of his 
name, reigned in Pontus, bordering on the Boman terri- 
tories in the Lesser Asia. Gifted with great talents, and 
unscrupulous as an eastern despot, he conceived the pre- 
lect of uniting in one empire, antagonistic to that of Borne, 
all the nations around the Black and AEgean seas. But 
he proceeded warily, and long ^ avoided a quarrel, till, 
aggressing upon Bithynia and CappadociJi, kingdoms of 
which the senate had long assumed the guardianship, 
hostile collision followed. Mithridates speedily overran 
the Boman province, defended by a mere handful of troops ; 
and such general detestation had been excited by the 
oppression of the governors, that his sanguinary order to 
the cities of Asia to put to death on the same day all 
Boman and Italian citizens found within their walls, was 
obeyed with alacrity, and they fell to the number of eighty 
thousand. Such was the position of affairs in the east as 
the Social war terminated ; and immediately the Bomans 
proceeded to retrieve their fortunes iff that direction. It 
requires care, in reading their history, to avoid being 
beti*ayed into a feeling of admiration inspired by their 
energy, at variance with the abhorrence which their 
execrable atrocities ought to excite. 


CHAPTER III. 

CIVIL WAR OF MARIUS AND SULLA. 

A.u.c. C65 — 675. B.c. 88 — 78. 

VfOntemforary Persons and Events.--*StttiA: Expulsion of the Seleucidse. — Arms. 
NiA : Tigranes. — Pontus: Mithridates. — Jud^a : Alexander Jannieua. — Eotpt; 
Ptoleniy Soter II. restored. Cleopatraii. Ptolemy Alexander ii. Ptolemy Auletes. 

246. Sulla exceUed in the management of men to suit 
his purposes, ana by consulting the inclinations of the 
soldiers he commanded, without foregoing discipline, he 
attached them to his person. But belonging to the party 
of the senate, he was no favourite with the violent demo- 
cratic faction in the city, and especially Marius regarded 
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him as a personal foe, besides being a political opponent. 
The old general, suffering from disease and the infirmities 
o|* age, was thought to be past public life, and advised to 
retire to his countr}^- house near Misenum, to try the warm 
baths of Baiae.* But the Mithridatic war revived the 
flame of military ambition in his breast. The appointment 
of his rival to its command roused his vindictive passions 
to make an effort to supplant him ; and verging on seventy 
years of age, Marius attended daily the athletic exercises 
of tne young men in the field of Mars, to remori^e the im- 
pression that he was incapable of active service. His plan 
was to get the people to annul the commission of the senate 
to Sulla ; and, in order to this, he entered into an alliance 
with the trioune Publius Sulpicius Rufus, an eloquent but 
unprincipled demagogue, who proposed a law incorporating 
the new Italian citizens in the old tribes. Such an arrange- 
ment would place all political power in their hands, which, 
out of gratitude, they might be expected to wield to further 
the views of its projectors. The old citizens opposed the 
law, but the new ones flocked into the city in crowds to 
support a measure which conferred upon them the govern- 
ment. Attended by a band of armed ruffians, called an 
anti-senate, the tribune paraded the streets ; upon which 
the consuls declared a jmtitiura^ an extreme measure, 
during which no public business could be legally transacted. 
The mob became furious at this proceeding, and with 
daggers took possession of the forum on the day of voting. 
The consuls, intimidated, recalled the interdict, and >SulIa 
fled for ,his life ; upon which Sulpicius carried his law, 
and Marius obtained his object in being appointed to the 
command against Mithridates. But, in his case, 

“ Vaulting ambition overleaped itself, 
and consequences ensued which he little expected. 

247. Force is a weapon of which no party can usurp the 
exclusive use. The initiative of military government was 
rapidly followed up on the opposite side. Sulla repaired 
to the army already levied for the eastern war, which was 


• The country-house of Marius had formerly been the villa of Cornelia. It cost 
her, accoruinjf to Plutarch, 75,000 drachm®. It passed afterwards into the hands 
of Lucullus, who paid2,500,0«)0 drachm® for it, an increase of value caused chiefly 
by the wealthy Romans flocking to the north side of the bay of Naples, attracted 
by its beauty and the warm springs. It linally became the property of the em- 
peror Tiberius, who died here. The villa was seated oa a hill commanding a wide 
sea-view. 
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stationed in Campania, and declared to the soldiers that at 
Rome the authority of the consuls was defeated. The 
legions placed tljjemselves at his disposal without knowing 
his ultimate intentions, ^nd he forthwith marched upon the 
city. Marius had not anticipated this step, and he vainly 
tried to arrest it. He sent military tribunes to take com- 
mand of the troops, but they remained firm to the consul. 
Deputies from the senate came to prohibit their advance ; 
but Sulla, well aware of the senate being under constraint, 
encouraged the army to disobey the order, and it pushed 
on to Rome. Sulla, with his consular colleague Q. Pom- 
peius, easily forced the city, its defences having been 
neglected since the time of Hannibal. The threat of 
having their houses fired deterred the inhabitants who 
were hostile from assailing him with missiles from the roofs. 
Marius at the head of his party made a desperate resistance 
in the streets, but, after fruitlessly resorting to the infamous 
expedient of offering freedom to the slaves if they would 
arm in his cause, he was obliged to look to his own safety 
in flight. Compared with his subsequent terrible pro- 
scriptions, the conduct of the conqueror was moderate in 
the extreme. > Marius, his son, Sulpicius, arid a few others, 
were declared enemies to the state. Their property was 
confiscated ; a price was set upon their heads ; and that 
of Sulpicius, who was betrayed by a slave, soon figured in 
the forum. 

248, The adventures of Marius upon his flight have all 
the air of romance, though strictly historical. At the 
mouth of the Tiber, he embarked in a small vessel with a 
few friends, and sailed southward along the coast, till, 
provisions failing and a storm coming on, he was obliged 
to land at the promontory of Circeii, near the desolate 
tract of the Pontine marshes. Learning from some pea- 
sants that horsemen had been in search of him, he took 
refuge in a wood, and passed the night without food. 
Wandering on towards Minturnse, the appearance of a 
troop of pursuers alarmed the fugitives ; but fortunately 
two merchant vessels were lying close in shore, and they 
had time to get on board. The horsemen from the beach 
demanded the surrender of Marius, or that the sailors 
should throw him into the sea, but, moved by his entreaties, 
they refused. Unwilling to betray, and yet fearing further 
to protect the refugee, the crew landed him amid the 

l3 
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Rwamps around the mouth of the Liris, and sailed olf. 
The old man, now solitary, groped his way to the hut of a 
compassionate peasant, who found him a jetreat near the 
river, a small hollow, where he \emained covered with 
sedge and rushes. His pursuers were scouring the country ; 
and upon hearing their voices inquiring after him at the 
hut, Marius, fearing to trust the peasant further, left his 
hiding-place, and threw himself into the muddy water of 
the marsh. Here he was discovered, and delivered up to 
the authorities of Minturnae, who had received dhe order 
of the senate issued to all the municipal towns, commanding 
the execution of the public enemy wherever he might be 
found. They employed a Gallic or Cimbrian horse-soldier 
to despatch the conqueror of his countrymen ; but he was 
unnerved, on entering the gloomy apartment of the prisoner, 
by the fiery eye and terrible voice of the indomitable general. 
“ Man,’’ said he, “ dost thou dare to slay Caius Marius ?” 
The barbarian threw down his sword, and rushed out, 
exclaiming, “ I cannot kill Caius Marius.” The event 
turned the tide of feeling in his favour, and he was allowed 
to escape in a vessel to Africa. But scarcely was his land- 
ing known, when the prmtor ordered him out -of the coun- 
try, or he must execute the decree of the senate. This 
was a blow that unmanned him for the momfent ; but, 
after eyeing the envoy in silence, lie replied, Tell the 
praetor that you saw Caius Marins an exile sitting on the 
ruins of Carthage.” Marius retired to a small island off 
the coast, where his son joined him, from which he emerged 
to make his last and most dreadful exhibition on the public 
stage. 

249. Sulla, upon becoming master of Rome, had only 
time to make a few arrangements tending to restore the 
power of the senate, and curb that of the po- 
B c 88^^^^ pulace. He hastened to cope with Mithridates, 
who, in pursuit *of his favourite object, the 
establishment of a first-rate power in the east, had sent a 
fleet to Greece, and poured troops by thousands into the 
country under the satrap Archelaus, where they were wel- 
comed by Thebes and Athens, which were impatient of the 
Roman yoke. The consuls elect for the following year 
were Cnaeus Octavius, a friend of Sulla, and Lucius Cor- 
nelius Cinna, who belonged to the Marian party. But 
Sulla contented himself with binding the latter over by an 
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oath, after the ancient fashion, on the Capitol, to make no 
innovation in his absence.* 

250 , Sulla, on arriving in Greece, triumphed readily in 
the field over the barbaric hordes collected from the shofes 
of the Euxine by the steadiness and discipline 
of the legions. But Athens, and its port Piraeus 
at a little distance, held out long and despe- 
rately. Leaving the siege of the city to cme of his officers^ 
Sulla himself conducted the attack of the port, the head- 
quarters of Archelaus. He constructed vast battering- 
engines, using for timber the sacred groves of Attica, 
the trees of the Academy, and those of the Lycaeum,t 
obtaining supplies of money by the pillage of the temple 
of Delphi. But he was unable to make any impression 
upon Piraeus, and desisted from the attempt, turning all 
Lis forces against Athens. That city he had cut oflp from 
communication with the sea, by which alone provisions 
could be thrown i ito it.f The inhabitants had begun to 
feel the pressure of famine ; and a native tyrant, Aristion 
the Epicurean pliilosopher, enhanced their miseries by 
inhuman insult. He refused a little oil to feed the lamp 
in the temple of Minerva ; and when Ihe priestess implored 
half a bushel of barley, he sent her that quantity of pepper. 
Sulla took Athens by storm in the night, at a part of the 
wall which had been left unguarded. He commanded an 
indiscriminate massacre, which was faithfully executed by 
the soldiers ; and *the streets ran down with blood, till, at 
the intercession of his officers, the destroyer stayed his 
hand, declaring that the living were spared for the sake of 
the long-since dead. Many literary and artistic treasures, 
as the spoil of Athens, were removed to Rome, among 
which is numbered the library of Apellicon, a peripatetic 
philosopher, containing either the only complete copy 
of the works of Aristotle or his original manuscripts. 
Despairing of success, Piraftis was now abandoned by its 

* ITiis was called swearing by Jupiter Lapis. The person who took the oath 
grasjwd a stone and flung it from him, praying, that thus might he bo cast out of 
the city if he did not fulnl the engagement. 

The Academia was one of ^e suburbs of Athens, on the north-west side, 
planted with trees, among which the olive was conspicuous. The Lycaeum was a 
similar suburb on the east. 

See there the olive-grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long.” — Mri.rov. 

TTie Lacedaemonians, in their invasions of Attica, had always respected the groves 
of the Academy. 

J Athena was connected with tl>e Pireeus by the Long Walls, about fonr miles in 
length. Sulla took and demolished them, and thus cut oS the city firom the port. 
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lyarrison, who retired by sea; upon \yhich its ramparts, 
storehouses, and arsenal were razed to the ground by the 
E-omans. 

'251. Archelaus withdrew into the north of Greece, 
where fresh forces joined him from his master. He was 
quickly followed by Sulla, who came up with him near 
Chseronea, and completely defeated him. A second battle 
in the neighbourhood of Orchomenus, which lasted for twc 
days, had a similar result; and Archelaus had to conceal 
himself for some days in the marshes, in order tof eifect his 
escape. Mitliridates, meanwhile, by extortion and cruelty, 
having caused many of the Asiatic cities to revolt which at 
first had gladly accepted his yoke, became anxious to treat 
for peace, but its terms were not definitively settled till 
Sulla had crossed the Hellespont. He had an 

B c 84^^^ interview with the king at Dardaiius in the 
Troad, who agreed to abandon all his conquests 
in Asia, and restrict himself to the territory he held at the 
commencement of the war. 

252. During the absence of Sulla, a complete counter- 
revolution had taken place in Italy. No sooner had he left 
the country than Cinha, regardless of his oath, attempted 
to restore the Marian party by proposing to carry into 
effect the law incorporating the new citizens in the old 
tribes. Octavius, the other consul, on the side of the senate, 
opposed the scheme ; and arms being appealed to, its abettor 
was driven in the midst of great slaughter from the forum 
and the city, a senatorial decree proclaiming the forfeiture 
of his citizenship and consular dignity. But the law was 
popular in almost every part of Italy, and the new citizens 
supplied Cinna with a host of adherents. His ablest confe- 
derate was Quintus Sertorius, remarkable for his subsequent 
career, and for his exemption from the horrible cruelty 
which marked the civil war. The course of events being 
favourable to the return of Martus, he left his island refuge, 
landed in Etruria, and immediately ofi’ered to obey Cinna 
as consul. His victories were remembered to his advantage 
by the old soldiers. His privations and exile excited sym- 
pathy, which was strengthened by his personal appearance- 
lie was clad in a mean and humble garb, and his hair and 
beard had not been cut from the time of his departure from 
Home. But suffering, instead of mollifying his temper, had 
only increased its ferocity, and he returned silently brooding 
over thoughts of vengeance. At the head of three arrait^ 
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Lucius Cornelius Cinna, Quintus Sertorius, and Cains Marius 
invested the city, and the senate was compelled to capitulate, 
or the capital wjuld have been taken by storm. , 

253. The two former leaders were mercifully inclined, 
but the stern look of the latter, when the envoys of the 
senate pleaded for the lives of the citizens, betrayed his 
savage intentions. Marcus Tullius Cicero, then a young 
man at Rome, witnessed the entry of his terrible townsman.^' 
He passed the gates surrounded with a body guard of 
armed slaves, who hunted down and put to death all whom 
Marius feared or hated, *and at once despatched those in the 
streets whom he did not salute. The friends of Sulla who 
were not slain only saved themselves by flight. His house 
was razed, his family proscribed, and his goods confiscated. 
The eloquent, honourable, and respected perished, with 
heaps of obscurer foes. Cnseus Octavius the consul, who had 
retired to the Janiculan, was there killed on the consular 
chair in his robes of office. Marcus Antonius the orator, 
one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s treatise De Oratore, 
fell by the sword, and his head was Hxed on the rostra. 
Publius Licinius Crassus stabbed himself in order to escape 
a death from other hands. Q. Lutatius Catulus, the col- 
league of Marius against the Cimbri, shut himself up in a 
newly-plastered chamber, kindled a charcoal fire, and was 
quickly sufibcated by the vapours. Lucius Cornelius Me- 
rula, the flameii dialis, the most sacred priestly office, opened 
his veins, and perished in the vestibule of the Capitol ine 
temple. For five days, Marius rioted in this butchery, till, 
utterly weary of it, Cinna and Sertorius caused his myr- 
midons to be attacked and slain. 

254. Without going through the form of an election, 
Cinna appointed himself consul for a second year, and 
Marius became his colleague. It was the seventh consul- 
ship of the latter, but he onl^ survived its commencement 
seventeen days, dying in his seventy-first year, worn out 
by age, the hardships undergone in exile, anc?^the remem- 
brance of enormities which led him by day and night to 
dread the return of Sulla as a terrible avenger. He is 
said to have been troubled with terrific dreams, in which 
he lived over again his wanderings, dangers, and escapes, 
often fancied he heard a warning voice denouncing retri- 


* Cicero and Marius were both born near Arpinum. They are the two ignoble 
Arpinates” of Juvenal, Sat. viii. The modern Arpino in the Neapolitan territory 
occupies in part the site of the old towTt, 
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ljution, or^ imagined himself in the midst of battle, assum- 
ing a fighting attitude in his delirium, accompanying it 
wi^.h loud shouts. Such experience, by means rare at 
the close of a guilty career, is an awful but kindly directive 
beacon to mankind, to beware of those courses which 
surely entail remorse of conscience, the most bitter of this 
world’s miseries, frequently awakened in intensity too late 
to be relieved. 


‘ All the days of the wicked he is his own tormentor ; 

And a reckoning of years is laid up for the oppressor; 

A sound of alarms is in his ears : 

3n quiet the despoiler rusheth upon him : 

He cannot hope to escape from darkness; 

For he is still Ir.rked for by the sword. 

An outcast is he: — as for bread, where is it? 

He feeleth that the day of darkness is straight before him. 
IDistPess and anguish dismay him!; ^ • 

They overwhelm him as a king ready for battle, 

Because he stretcheth out his hand against God, 

And fortifieth himself against the Almighty.""* 


Tu the time of the republic, few individuals evinced such a 
sanguinary disposition as Caius Marius, and none surpassed 
him but L. Cern. Siilla. Of his personal appearance Plu- 
tarch speaks : I saw a stone statue of him at Ravenna in 
Gaul (Cisalpine), which was perfectly in accordance with 
what is said of the roughness and liarshness of his cha- 
racter.” L. Corn. China, his colleague, survived him two 
years, attaming a third and fourth consulship. During the 
latter, he was killed in a mutiny of his own soldiers ; and 
in the year following, his daughter married Julius Caesar, 
then a youth of seventeen, and Sulla returned from settling 
the aftairs of Asia. 

255. Sulla came by way of Greece, crossing the Adriatic 
by the usual route from Dyrrachium to Brun- 
B c 83^^^* The Marian party had raised immense 

armies in expeotktion of Ids arrival, but they 
had 110 able Pleaders, Sertoriu^ excepted, who soon retired 
from the contest to prosecutV iiis romantic adventures in 
Spain. Sulla’s own force consisted of tldrty thousand men, 
veteran troops, attached to him personally, and fully con- 
fiding in his ability, besides which important partisans 
came forwards to sti^gthen his cause, as Q. Metellus Pius, 
Marcus Licinius Crassus, whose father had been one of the 
victims of Marius, Marcus Lucullus, and Cnaeus Pompeius, 

• Job 80-26. Dr. Ma.son Good. 
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afterwards surnamed the Great. .Many others imitated 
their example from better motives, anxious to have the 
public tranquiUity restored by abolishing the blooc|y 
tyranny of the democratic faction, little thinking that in 
accomplishing that object they were introducing an oli- 
garchic despotism far more tremendous in its cruelty. 

256. In the second year of the war, after several success- 

ful minor engagements, Sulla conquered His opponents in 
a decisive battle, shut them up in the strong town of Prae- 
neste, now* Palestrina, and took possession of Pome. He 
triumphed also, imder its walls, near the Colline gate, over 
an army sent to attack him in Rome, upon which Praeneste 
fell, and Sulla was master of Italy. His character began 
now to unfold itself in all its dark atrocity. In the action 
by the Colline gate, six thousand Samnite prisoners were 
taken. They were massacred in tlie Circus Flaminius 
while Sulla was haranguing the senate in the neighbouring 
temple of Bellona. ’Tis nothing,” said he to the sena- 
tors, alarmed by their cries ; ‘‘ I have ordered some ring- 
leaders to be chastised.” Upon the surrender of Prseneste 
he had all the people assembled on a plain unarmed, and 
divided into three bodies, Romans, &pmnites, and Pi*8e- 
nestines. He pardoned the Romans, but the other two 
classes were put to thie sword, except the women and young 
children. It was in the capital, however, that Sulla chiefly 
displayed his frightful tyi-anny. One of the Metelli ven- 
tured to ask him when the executions would end ? “ I do 

not yet know,” was the reply, ‘‘whom I shall let live.” “At 
least let those whom you intend to put to death know their 
fate,”added Metellus, and the tables of proscription followed. 

257. Sulla afforded the first example on record of a 
formal proscription. This was a list posted in some public 
place of those to be put to death, offering a reward for 
their heads. It ordered their property to be sold, declared 
their children ineligible to inherit it, and incapable of 
holding any public office. An address to the people pre- 
faced the first table in which this terrible regimen was 
proclaimed necessary to mend their condition. It was 
made a capital offence to harbour any on the condemned 
roll. Day after day, fresh names and longer lists were 
posted. In consequence of this system, men were pounced 
upon in their homes and along the streets by the traders in 
blood, who bore away their heads to the tyrant, and re- 
ceived the price stated in the tariff, which varied with the 
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importance of the proscribed. The whole number of vic- 
tims is given at one hundred thousand Roman citizens, two 
t||ousand six hundred knights, ninety senators, and fifteen 
men of consular rank. Their offence was not merely that 
of belonging to a different party in politics, but the pos- 
session of property. “ Alas,” said Q. Aurelius, a stranger 
to all parties, imon seeing his name on the fatal list, ‘‘ un- 
fortunate that I*am, it is my house at Alba that has killed 
me.” The confiscated lands and houses were given by the 
despot to his soldiers, who hence supported hi^ measures 
while he lived, and attempted to maintain them after his 
dgath, in order to retain an ill-gotten title to their wealth. 
It was during this reign of terror that Cicero won his first 
laurels in public causes. He successfully defended Sextus 
Roscius, whom the inheritor of his fortunes endeavoured 
TO remove out of the way by charging him with the murder • 
of his father, a victim really to the proscription. Julius 
Ctesar, as a Marian partisan, had a narrow escape, being 
saved only by the intercession of the vestal virgins and some 
powerful relatives among Sulla’s adherents.* Catiline, 
the subsequent conspirator, was one of the foremost in the 
atrocities of the period. t, 

258. To give the appearance of legality to his proceed- 
ings, Sulla had the office of dictator revived in his own 
favour, which had been obsolete for a hundred and twenty 
years. It was committed to him for an unlimited period. 
He then addressed himself to legislation. The senate, 
having been thinned in its numbers by the past persecu- 
tions, was filled up with his own creatures, and ten thou- 
sand slaves were enrolled as citizens in the tribes, who 
were called Cornelii, the name of his house, whose interest 
it was to watch over the safety of their patron. He made 
the senate instead of the people supreme in the constitu- 
tion, transferring to it the election of the pontiffs and the 
judicial power, or the religious authority and the applica- 
tion of the laws. The comitia of the tribes was superseded 
by that of the centuries, in which the influence of wealth 
predominated- The tribunes were retained, but without 
the power of proposing laws, and those who served the 
office were disqualified thereby for every higher magisterial 
function. The object of Sulla in his constitutional code, 


• Sulla, upon sparing Csesar, is said to liave remarked to his friends who pleaded 
his youth and insignificance, that the ‘‘boyuould some day or another he therein 
«f the aristocracy, for there were many Mariusej him.” 
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called the Cornelian laws, was to break down tlie power of 
the democracy,, and to establish an aristocratic form of go- 
vernment, restoring the old republic as it was before the 
plebs obtained pdlitical influence. • 

259. In the third year of his dictatorship, ^this blood- 
stained man surprised his friends by abdicating 

his office; descending apparently from the 
possession of unlimited pow^ to a private 
station : eind, in the spirit of insolent defiance to society, 
he ostentatiously appeared alone in the streets, as if no 
injury to person or property could be laid to his charge. 
But he could well afford to be thus bold, having the ten 
thousand Cornelians ready to do his bidding, an army of a 
hundred and twenty thousand men in Italy secured to him 
by the money and lands he had granted, and many adhe- 
rents besides in Rome implicated in his crimes, whose safety 
was identified with his own. The next year, having retired 
to his own property on the beautiful Campanian shore, his 
guilty career closed near Puteoli, the modern Puzzoli, or 
Pozzuolo, at tlie age of sixty, and from that moment the 
political edifice he had reared by the infliction of frightful 
miseries began to totter. Sulla having caused the remains 
of liis old enemy Marius to be taken from the grave and 
cast into the Anio, gave directions for his own body to be 
burned, lest animosity should be similarly vented against 
liimself. He was the first to introduce the custom into 
the Cornelian house, afterwards so common at Rome. His 
old soldifts came from all parts to escort the corpse to the 
city, and more than regal pomp marked its transport. The 
day of the funeral broke cloudy and lowering, and in ex- 
pectation of rain, the body was not brought to the pyre 
till evening approached. It was then rapidly consumed, 
a strong breeze blowing at the time ; and scarcely had the 
ashes been collected, when a heavy rain poured down 
upon the expiring embers of t>he pile. , 

260. Sulla is the Robespierre of Roman history. If 
Marius slew his thousands, Sulla slew his tens of thousands ; 
but it is not the number of victims that discriminates be- 
tween the two, so much as the circumstances under which 
they slaughtered. JMarius pursued his enemies with furious 
passion; Sulla cut them off with cool, systematic bar- 
barity. There was a method about his crimes which speaks 
more against the man than the deeds themselves. In many 
respects, Sulla and Napoleon are historical parallels. Both 
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had great talents, thoroughly understood the character of 
the people they governed, amused them with shows and 
spectacles, fought their way to power, framed new consti- 
tfitions, were inordinately vain, and displayed it in ending 
their days writing chronicles of their deeds. But though 
unscrupulously pursuing the objects of ambition, Napoleon 
is free from the methodical civil massacres of the Roman ; 
and while the Icu^e of powe^was the master-passion of the 
former, it was subordinate to sensuality in the case of the 
latter. Hence his abdication, which seems so extraordinaiy, 
was simply an expedient adopted to free himself from the 
business which the formal possession of power involved, 
still retaining it in substance, in order that he might revel 
at leisure in voluptuous excesses. He spent his last days in 
vicious indulgence, and died of a disease indicated by the 
record in relation to another — he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost.”* Plutarch, when referring to a change 
for the worse in his tone of mind coincident with his suc- 
cesses, moots the point, whether fortune really produces an 
alteration in a man’s natural disposition, or whether, when 
he gets to power, his bad qualities hitherto concealed are 
merely unveiled ? The case is clear to those who have 
studied that re^'eIation which God has given of himself to 
man, and of man to himself. It proclaims the native total 
degeneracy of human nature, and shows us, by afiecting 
examples, different circumstances developing peculiar prin- 
ciples of evil, answering to the phenomena of human life in 
all ages. There arc seeds and roots which hav#vitality, 
yet lie too deep in the earth for vegetation, but upturn the 
soil, and expose them to atmospheric ‘influences, and then 
they germinate. So there are tendencies in the heart which 
remain dormant for want of external attraction, but display 
their existence and power when circumstances are favour- 
able to elicit them. In all situations of life, the direct 
operation of the Spirit of God upon the heart is necessaiy, 
for man to be restrained from sin and stimulated to holi- 
ness. Yet there are some positions which are more emi- 
nently fraught with peril to die character than others, 
because of their adaptation to peculiarly strong propensities. 
The dissolute passions, after remaining in almost entire 
abeyance, have often been roused into fearful activity by 
the acquisition of wealth ; pride and ostentation have pro- 
minently displayed their odious features upon high station 
• juAi. kH. aa. 
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being obtained ; while the manifestation of cruel and re- 
vengeful dispositions has been contemporary with the pos- 
session of the ijieans to gratify malignity. Hence the 
wisdom of those counsels of the Scriptures, which prohibit 
self-will, forbid the immoderate pursuit of earthly objects, 
and enjoin a cultivated desire to follow the leadings of 
Providence; for He alone who knoweth our, frame” is 
aware of the nature of those external Circumstances in 
which we are adapted to move, with the least evil and the 
greatest gOod to ourselves and others. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SERTORIAN, SPARTACIAN, PIRATE, AND MITHRIDATIC 
W^ARS. 

A.u.C. 675 — 687 . B.c. 78 — 66 . 

Contemporary TtciynSy PersonSy and Events, — Bithynia bequeathed to the Romana 
by Nicomedos in. — Eoypt ; Ptolemy Auletes expelled. Civil wars. — J ud^a : 
regency of queen Alexandra. 

261. The new political system, upon the death of its san- 
guinary author, was left in the hands of powerful men to 
support it, among whom the most conspicuous were Q. Me- 
telius Pius, L. Licinius Lucullus, M. Licinius Crassus, and 
Cnseus Pompeiiis, all of whom were known in public life. 
Metellus obtained his surname from the filial love with 
which hp besought the recall of his father, whom Marius 
drove into exile ; and while inferior to most of his leading 
contemporaries in ability, he far surpassed them in per- 
sonal character. ILucullus became distinguished for his 
eastern victories, his wealth and fondness for oriental 
magnificence, which procured him the title of the Homan 
Xerxes ; yet he was liberal to others in the disposition of 
his means, and deserves respect for the equity which 
marked his conduct to provincial subjects, usually harassed 
in every way by the extortion of their governors. 
Crassus, the Homan Croesus, accumulating with unsparing 
hand the wealth over which he gloated, was essentially 
of vulgar cast, whom riches alone raised to distinction, 
alike the slave of envy and of avarice; and ultimately 
the former passion betrayed him into a military expe- 
dition, which he had no capacity to conduct, and which 
ended in his ruin. Pompey, completely favoured by for- 
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tune for a long period, fond of fame and insatiably ambi- 
tious of power, became the chief instrument in restoring to 
the people the rights of which they hajl been deprived 
tfirough anxiety to absorb popular favour. Upon these 
leaders, the new aristocratic constitution mainly relied for 
support, when its founder was removed from the stage. 
Other individuals destined to attain eminence were then 
rising into note, «f undecided or of opposite politics. Cicero, 
the young lawyer, uncommitted to either party, had made 
his appearance as an advocate, and gone abroad 4br health 
and improyement. The more youthful Caesar, a decided 
but unavowed adherent to the popular side, was also serv- 
ing abroad, and remained neutral upon his return, waiting 
the time to act with effect. M. Porcius Cato, the great- 
grandson of the old censor, was scarcely out of his boy- 
hood, yet had manifested that hatred to tyranny which 
made him through life the uncompromising foe of every 
form of despotism. The surviving prominent members of 
the Marian party had been driven out of Italy to escape 
the proscriptions, but the removal of their outlawry was 
sought as soon as Sulla’s name ceased to have real terrors, 
and the mass of the*people showed themselves unfriendly 
to his institutions, with the exception of those who had 
benefited by his confiscations. 

262. In the year of Sulla’s death, the consul M. JEmilius 
Lepidus attempted the overthrow of the politi- 
B c cal edifice, and raised an army in Cisalpine 

Gaul and Etruria for the purpose ; but he was 
defeated by his colleague Q. Lutatius Catulus, and obliged 
to flee the country. Another attempt by Marcus Junius 
Erutus also failed, upon which a number of troops engaged 
in it passed over into Spain under Perperna, and joined 
the fortunes of Sertorius. This old captain of the po- 
pular party, disgusted with scenes of inhumanity, and fore- 
seeing the certain triumph oP Sulla, had gladly withdrawn 
to Spain, of which he had been appointed praetor. He was 
unable at first to maintain his ground there, and retired to 
Africa, where the report of some sailors drew his attention 
to the Atlantic islands, two in number, temperate in climate, 
and ever fertile, probably ISIadeira and Porto Santo,* 


• These islands best answer to the description given, tliough they lie open to 
the objection of being forty miles opart, whereas Plutarch represents the two 
Atlsntic isles as separated by a very narrow channel. 
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highly coloured accounts of which seem to have spread the 
surmise through the ancient world, that in that direction lay 
the Elysian plaii^ of Homer, the abode of the happy v — ^ 

“And there in sooth man’s life is easiest ; 

Nor snow, nor raging storm, nor rain is there, 

But ever gently breathing gales of Zephyr 
Oceanus sends up.”* ** 

Sertorius had nearly resolved to seek thif blissful region, 
where he might spend his days in quiet, free from tyranny 
and never-ending wars, wheli the Lusitanians, exasperated 
b}^ aggression, determined to assert their liberty, and 
invited him to become their leader. They well kept up 
the fame of their brave fathers, while he proved to them a 
second yiriathus, combining the qualities of a guerilla 
chief with the tactics of a disciplined general. He made 
himself acquainted with the wdld passes of the Spanisli 
mountains, adapted his manner of life to that of the native 
tribes, gained their confidence by his skill, their admiration 
by his gallantry, and their affection by his justice and affa- 
bility. Everywhere a milk-white fawn attended him, the 
I}resent of a hunter, perfectly domestjcated, which the su- 
perstitious riatives of the peninsula believed imparted to 
him supernatural counsels. His proscribed fellow^-country- 
men flocked to his standard, and Spain south of the Ebro 
submitted to his arms. 

263. It was far from being the ultimate purpose of this 
able man- to play the soldier. The field of battle was to 
him a highway necessary to be trodden in order to found a 
new republic. He^ disciplined the Spaniards, and sought 
to civilize them by having the children of their chiefs 
instructed in Greek and Latin literature at Osca (Huesca), 
in order to be qualified for civil offices, while they served 
as hostages for the fidelity of their fathers. A senate was 
formed of three hundred jnembers, partly Spanish and 
Roman, which Sertorius called the real senate, in oppo- 
sition to that under the Sullarian constitution. So greatly 
did he distinguish himself that Rome feared the descent of 


* Odys., iv. 563. Horace seems to have had the famed Atlantic Isles in view 
*11 Epod. xvi., where he describes a retreat from the civil wars : — 

‘ Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus ; area beata 
Petamus arva,’ etc. 

** The encircling ocean awaits us ; let us seek lands, happy lands, and rich isles ; 
where the uncultivated earth pr^uces corn in each year, and the unpruned vine 
«rer flourishes, and the bough of the never-failing olive biosioms/’ etc. 
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another Hannibal upon Italy ; and tar away to the east-* 
ward Mithridates sought his alliance. Metellus Pius, the 
first general employed against him, was cjDmpletely foiled, 
'wfhen Pompey was sent to conduct the struggle. He, too, 
was beaten ; but Metellus joined him in time with his anny 
to prevent the complete triumph of Sertorius, upon which 
he observed, If that old woman had not come, I should 
have whippy this boy well, and sent him back to Rome.” 
But he had difficult materials to deal with in his own 
forces. Jealousy introduced disunion and opposition among 
the Spaniards, which embittered the mijid of their leader, 
and in a moment of resentment he committed an act which 
darkly stains his public career, ordering the youthful 
hostages at Osca to be put to death. At last, after suc- 
cessful campaigns through eight years, this hivincible 
captain was treacherously killed at a banquet 
B c 7*2^^^* lieutenant, the Roman Perperna, disap- 

pointed at being kept in a subordinate position, 
and with him perished the last important remnant of the 
old Marian party. The Spaniards deeply lamented the 
fate of their commander, notwithstanding causes of dif- 
ference ; but they we're undone by his loss, and^recoiled with 
horror from his inurderer, who, falling into the hands of 
Pompey, was summarily executed. 

264. Italy had now been convulsed for some time by an 
insurrection of the slaves. It was usual to select the 
strongest and most agile of these unfortunate beings for 
gladiators, and they were placed in schools, ludi gladia^- 
iarii, to be trained for the fatal combat to which they 
were doomed in the circus. A number of them broke 
from one of these schools at Capua, determined to fight 
and die upon another arena, if unable forcibly to effect 
their emancipation, or to save themselves by flight. They 
were speedily joined by a crowd of their brethren and poor 
mountaineers, elected Spartaclis, a Thracian, their leader, 
whose conduct at their head justified the choice, and took 
up a strong position on the summit of Vesuvius. The 
mountain had not then commenced its present volcanic 
action, though it had only lapsed into temporary slumber 
after an age of disti:rbance. It was overgrown with 
the wild vine, answering to the description of Martial, 
who was contemporaneous with the renew^al of its ac- 
tivity 
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“ Here verdant vines o’erspread Vesuvius* side ; 

The generous grape here pour'd her purple tide ; 

This Bacchus lov’d beyond his native scene ; 

Here danqjng satyrs joy’d to trip the green •, 

Far more than Sparta this in V enus’ grace ; 

And great Afcides once renown’d the place. ^ 

Now flaming embers spread dire waste around, 

And gods regret that gods can thus confound,." 

From his mountain-camp, Spartacus made^redatory incur- 
sions for the purpose of stimulating revolt and obtaining 
arms, till ftt the head of forty thousand men he was strong 
enough to take the field. After defeating several com- 
man-ders of consular and praetorian rank sent against him, 
aware of the disadvantage of his troops for want of disci- 
pline, he proposed that they should fight their way to the 
Alps, and then disperse to their respective countries, mai%- 
of them belonging to Thrace and Gaul. But success had 
rendered them presumptuous, and preferring the plunder 
of Italy to securing their natural liberty, they awaited a 
formidable army under Crassus, which completely van- 
quished and dispersed them, their general falling in the 
engagement At this juncture, Pompey returned from 
Spain, and finished the victory by destroying 
a body of five thousand fugitives. He made 
the most of the circumstance, and though little 
credit was due to him, acquired immense popularity for 
Having been engaged in closing the Sertorian and Servile 
wars. The slaves might readily have forced their way out 
of Italy, had they followed the counsels of the ill-fated 
Spartacus, and possessed his prudence. Horace mentions 
the characteristic circumstance of their drinking all the 
wine they could find. The hour of o})portunity was thus 
trifled with, and they fell victims to their own want of 
self-control. Six thousand prisoners were himg in the 
trees along the road from Ca|)ua to Rome. 

265. Pompey, now about* thirty-five years of age, be- 
came a candidate for the consulship, and the personal 
consideration in which he was held rendered his success 
certain. Crassus aspired to the same dignity, and though 
exasperated against the idol of the crowd for unduly 
claiming the merit of terminating the insurrection of the 
slaves, he was obliged to seek his influence to obtain his 
election. It was successfully exerted, and both were chosen 
consuls for the same year. But mutual jealousy and dis- 
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trust ensued between the colleagues, and each strove to 
outbid the other for the prize of popular fa- 
© B c vour. Pompey celebrated n^gnificent games, 

which lasted for fourteen days in August, 
while Crassus used his gold, entertained the people at a 
great banquet, and distributed an allowance of corn to 
every citizen for three* months. As the most effectual 
mode of strengthening themselves with the multitude, 
both consuls united in sanctioning the restoration of 
popular rights, and controlling the aristocracy by mea- 
sures which were mainly carried by the superior authority 
of Pompey’s name. He supported a law of Lucius Aurelius 
Cotta, Caesar’s uncle, wliich divided the judicial power 
confided by the Sullarian constitution to the senate only, 
between that body, the knights, and the commonalty, 
represented by the serarian tribunes, officers to w'hom the 
quaestors issued the pay of the soldiers. By his influence, 
also the comitia of the tribes was reinstated in its former 
privileges, and invested with legislative power. It was in 
this remarkable year, when some of the most important 
innovations established by bloodshed and proscription were 
repealed, that Cicero signalized himself by c?onducting the 
famous impeachment of Verres on a charge of maladminis- 
tration in Sicily, triumphing over the efforts of the aristo- 
cracy to delay and defeat the trial. The delinquent praetor 
withdrew into exile during the investigation, foreseeing 
his sentence ; but the full pleadings which the orator had 
prepared to deliver, if the trial had proceeded, he after- 
wards published, and they still remain a monument of the 
advocate’s ability, and of the oppression of the Koman 
provincial governors. 

266. Pompey had now severed himself from the senate 
and thrown himself into the amis of the people, 
y c 67^^^ who invested him with an undisputed autocracy 
on the seas and along the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, for the purpose of freeing them from bands of 
pirates. Carthage and Rliodes had kept up an. efficient 
maritime police, but since the destruction of the former, and 
tlie jealousy w hich prohibited the latter from having a fleet 
of war, commerce had been left completely unprotected on 
the high seas, as Rome itself kept up no important naval 
power. Piracy grew' w ith the impunity attending it. It 
had been enormously increased by the niunbers cast afloat 
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by war and proscription : they were men of all nations, 
«dio had strongly fortified ports, arsenals, and watch- 
towers, carried oji a lucrative trade, in which even families 
of consequence wer^ secretly engaged ; and so far was com- 
munication interrupted as often to raise to a high price pro- 
visions at Rome, which depended for corn upon Sicily and 
Africa. Cicero, in one of his orations, thus refers to the 
insecurity of the Mediterranean : — “ Whait sea w^as of late 
years so well guarded as to be secure ? so retired as to 
escape thef resCcarches of our enemies ? Where w'as the 
sailor that in venturing himself upon the ocean did not 
hazard the loss either of life or liberty, being obliged to 
tiaverse seas covered with pirates, or expose himself to the 
inclemency of, the winter? What province did you possess 
at that time uninfested ? What branch of your revenue 
was safe? Which of your allies did your arms screen from 
insult ? Yv'hat state was protected by your fleets ? How 
many isles were forsal en by their inhabitants ? How many 
confederate cities were ( iiher abandoned through fear or 
became the prey of merciless pirates?”^ He then men- 
tions some details of their audacity and excesses, while 
social wars absorbed the attention of the‘l\’omans. Landing 
upon the Italian coast, they made prisoners two praetors for 
ransom, carried otf the daughter of another, and plundered 
Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, remaining there for some 
time, as if it had been a ‘city belonging to themselves. 
Julius Caesar, returning from Asia, was captured by. them, 
and paid fifty talents for his ransom. 

267. Some efforts, leading to no result, had been made 
against the marauders, when the tribune, Aldus Gabinius, 
j)roposed a measure giving to Poinpey the empire of the 
Mediterranean, from Asia to the pillars of Hercules, with 
power over the shores for the distance of twenty leagues 
inland, authority over every one within these limits, and 
the comrnaiid of whatever ^hips, sailors, soldiers, and 
money he might deem necessary to clear the sea of the 
biK!caneers, destroy their vessels, and break up the con- 
federacy. This was an unprecedented proposal, a dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional measure ; but, in spite of the 
opposition of the senate, it was carried with enthusiasm, 
and the favourite of the people showed himself worthy 
of their confidence by a discreet use of tlie enormou'. 
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powers entrusted to him. The price of bread at once 
fell in the capital, such was the reliance placed by the 
C£)rn contractors in the abilities or the^^good fortune of 
Pompey. His preparations were so extensive that he was 
able to distribute detachments of the fleet under different 
commanders over the Mediterranean, who simultaneously 
commenced operations ; and in little more than three month:^ 
three hundred afid sixty-eight galleys were either captured 
or sunk, one hundred and twenty harbours dismantled, ten 
thousand pirates slain, and twenty thousand taken prisoners. 
He overcame them as much by clemency as by force. 
Aware that man}^ had been driven by poverty and harsh 
usage to their ad'/enturous life, tlie prosp(3ct of pardon 
w'as held out to those who voluntarily surrendered. In 
the city of Soli, on the Cilician coast, which was restored 
from decay and called Pompeiopolis,^ many of the pirates 
deemed most deserving of protection were placed ; after 
which the conqueror remained in Asia, regulating the 
alfairs of the maritime towns till the zeal of his friends at 
home provided him with a new commission against Mith- 
ri dates, probably atjiis own suggestion. 

268. The c(.>mmencement of the third war with Mith- 
ridates leads us back over an interval of seven years. It 
broke out in consetpienco of his aggressions upon Bithynia. 
in B.c. 7-1, during the eonsalale of Marcus Aurelius Cotta 
and Lucius Licinius Lucullus', who were both employed in 
it, the latter eolT}>sing the fonner, and extending the power 
of his country to tlie banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

269. The kingdom of Bithynia extended along the north 
coast of Asia Minor, from the Bosphorus to the river 
Ikirthenius. Its capital, Prusa, was the scene of Hannibars 
final refuge and death. Kice and Chalcedon, afterwards 
celebrated in ecclesiastical history, were two of its im- 
portant cities. Nicomedes in., the last king, dying 
wdthoot issue in B.c. 74, left his dominions by will to the 
Homans ; but Mithridates, who liad been preparing to 
renew the contest witli them, at once poured a vast army 
into the temtory, and was rapidly conquering it when the 
consuls were sent out to oppose him. Cotta ventured to 
give battle without vvaiting for the co-operation of his 


• Tlie pxtJint mins of Soli, or Pompeiopolis are majrniftcent, cor.sisftin" of a 
tlu'atre, aqiiediu-t, i-olumn'i, Tombs, and sarcophagi. The deserted site of tl.e 
uccient city is called by the Turks Merotlu. 
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colleague, in order to have the sole honour of a victory ; 
but he was totally defeated, and closely beleaguered within 
the walls of Ch^cedon, w^heii Lucullus advanced to hi^ 
relief at the head ^of thirty thousand infantry and two 
thousand five liundred horse. The latter now cdtnmenced 
tliat military career in Asia so remarkable for the skill with 
wliich it Was conducted, its signal success wherever he 
personally commanded, and the hitiierto unknown regions 
into which the army penetrated. He had not previously 
had much €xperience in war, but sought to qualify himself 
by the study of Polybius, Xenophon, and other Greek 
writers on military aliairs. In every campaig'ii, he sliowed 
himself a consummate general, now conquering by the 
celerity of his movements, and at and her time by cautious 
delay. In three years, he had forced Mithridates to raise 
the siege of Cyzicus, cut to pieces part of his army at the 
passage of the Granicus, and compelled him to retire from 
Jlithynia to his own kii gdom, into which the indefatigable 
Homan followed him, wiiea, completely panic-stricken, the 
‘Politic king fled from his dominions, taking refuge with 
Ids son-in-law Tigranes, die reigningmonarch of Armenia. 
IJis most important strongholds, Sinope, the capital, 
Aniisus, and lleiciciea, rapidly fell before the arms of 
Lucullus. 'He sent an embassy after the fugitive, demand- 
ing Ids surrender, and waiting its issue, regulated the 
internal affairs of Asia, and reformed abuses, introducing 
an equitable system of provincial adndidstration.^' 

270. Tigranes was at the head of one of those vast 
empires in the east vhich rise and perish in a lifetime. 
Put little is known of liis early liistor}^ lie succeeded 
by Inrth to the throne of Armenia Major, on the east bank 
of the Euphrates, made himself master of Armenia Minor 
on the w^ostern side, wrested Syria from the decayed dy- 
nasty of the Seleucidm, invaded Cappadocia, sweeping 

* Of the llithynian and Pontic cities mentioned above, Pnisa, now Brusa, is one 
of the most populous and nourishing cities in Asiatic Turkey, on a plam at the 
foot of the ancient Olympus; Nice, or Njcnea, stood on the lake Ascanius, and is 
now represented by tlie wretched town of Iznik ; ('halcedon occupied a promon- 
tory opposite Constantinople, and has been absorbed in the modern capital ; 
Cy/icus, described by Strabo as one of the fn->t (■>;]■ ■*■ of A-.: !, was on an island in 
the Bospliorus, now marked with its ruins, but c<)ni.(Tied into a peninsula by a 
sandy istlimus connecting it with the mainland ; Sinope, the liirth-pdace of Dio- 
genes, and of Mitliridates, nho made it his capital, is now Smoub, a town on the 
ljla<;k Sea ; Amisus, a maritime city farther to the east on the same coast, is repn^- 
sented by the modern Samoun, a mile from its ruins; lleraclea, a powerful 
Ibthynian coast toum, is now Erekli, near Cape liaba, the ancient Acherusian pro- 
montory. 
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away three hundred thousand of its inhabitants to people 
his new capital of Tigranocerta,* and was one of the most 
powerful potentates of Asia at the period when Mithridates, 
an ally and relative, sought his protection. The haughty 
manner in which the envoys of Luculfus delivered his de- 
mand determined Tigranes to refuse it, overlooking some 
family differences wdth Mithridatcs, and calculating upon 
his distance front, the Ifomans, with the difficulty of the inter- 
vening country, being a sufficient security against attack. 

271. It was at the head of a small but veteran army 
that Lucullus commenced the arduous undertaking of 
teaching Idgranes in Ids own country to respect the will 
of the republic by feeling its power. He crossed the range 
or the 1 aurus, passed tlie Euphrates, fayoured by the 
shallowness of the river owing to a long drought, reached 
Ihe Tigris, and encountered the Armenian king in the 
neighbourhood of his capital, who had mustered an im- 
mense force, estimated at one hundred and fifty thousand 
foot, fifty-five thousand horse, and twenty tliousand slingers 
and archers. It was the 6th of October, n.c. 69. Luculliis 
was reminded that the day was an unlucky one, but boldly 
replied to the remark, Then I will make it, a lucky one.’’ 
His steady and well-trained legions gained an easy victory 
over the confused oriental host, and Tigranocerra fell into 
his hands, its foreign population, forcibly transplanted from 
their homes, assisting to throw open its gates. He followed 
up his success by advancing into the heart of the kingdom, 
and again overthrew Tigranes and Mitliridates near the 
royal city of Artaxata.l But here an end was put to the 
further progress of the triumphant • general by his own 
soldiers, who refused to advance upon the ancient capital 
of the Armenian kings. They were in a couiitiy of high 
table-lauds, where the winter lingers long, the corn is 
green in July, and the peaks of no great elevation are 
covered with snow tlirough the hottest summers. Insisting 
u})on a return to a less rigorous region, Lucullus tiirnecl 
southwards, captured Hisibis.J and remained there in win- 

• The position of Tifjranocrrta is tloubtful, Init probal ly on the east bank of tin* 
Tif^ris, opposite to tlie modern Piarbekr on the west bank. 

Y ArtJixata is described bv Stral>o as situated on a peninsula formed by a curve 
■»f the river Araxes (.4ros), which flows into the Caspian Sea. Its site has not been 
identified. 

J Nisibis, an important cuy of Mesopotamia, was long a frontier station of the 
Roman empire. It lay on tlie ancient Mygdonius, a branch of the Chaborras, 
which flows intc the Euphrates. It is the modern Sisibin, a town of about a htin. 
tired houcos. 
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ier-qmrters. His troops continued discontented, refused to 
enter upon a fresh campaign when the proper season arrived, 
and were inarched back into Asia Minor, where they brok« 
out into open mutiny. Compelled to inaction, Lupullus had 
die mortihcation of witnessing Tigranes reconquer Cappa- 
docia, and Mithridates recover his hereditary dominions. 
The conduct of the soldiers is attributed to the strict disci- 
pline of the commander, his severe reprei^ion of the indi- 
vidual licence to which they were accustomed, and to a 
natural selfishness which precluded the affability and kind- 
ness ])y which personal regard is conciliated. 

272. Such ivas the state of affairs in Asia wlien Pompey 
a})peared upon the southern coast in fulfilment of his coin- 
mission againi?t the jiirates. His friends at 

home were the political enemies of Liicullus,^ 
who belonged to the aristocratic party, and 
who had increased their number by protecting the pro- 
vincials against the rapacity of Roman functionaries. I'he 
late misfortunes of the gx-neral were eagerly tortured into 
faults, and he was recalled from liis command, but an 
honourable reception v,as given him, at Rome on the 
ground of his former exploits. His last days were spent 
in privacy^ in devotion to letters, and to the adornment of 
his estates with every species of eastern luxury, gardens, 
})arks, terraces, and hsh-ponds. To Lucullus Europe is 
indebted for one of its fruit-trees, the .cherrjg wddch he 
bronivht from Cerasus, in Poiitus. 

273. Tiie po])ular jiarty seized the opportunity which 
the adverse aspect of affairs in the east presented, to have 
tiie alrdady extensive powers of Pompey en- 
larged, The tribune C. Manilius proposed a 

])ili investing him with the same absolute power 
in Bitliynia, Pontus, and Armenia, for the purpose of closing 
Ihe wnnr, as that with which In^had been armed to put down 
tlie pirates. Cicero delivered an oration in favour of the 
IMauilian law, still extant, his first political speech from 
the rostra,* in which he eulogizes in the highest terms the 
services and character of Pompey, and bears striking testi- 
mony to the infamous conduct in general of the officers 
employed abroad : — It is impossible to express, Romans, 


* Ttie rostra, or tribunal of harangues in the forum, was adorned with the beaks 
0.1' ships, whence it had its name. Xone but men of the tlrat note, and those ii* 
etnvs of dignity, were allowed to speak tiiere. 
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how odious we are become among* foreign nations, on 
account of the iniquities and oppressions of those whom of 
J^te years we have sent to govern them. 4 What temple in 
these lands have our magistrates left ft-nprofaned ? What 
city have they held sacred ? What house has been free 
from their violations ? Pretences are sought to attack 
every wealthy and opulent place whose plunder promises 
to gratify the avarice of our commanders.” He then re- 
pudiates the notion of being influenced by interested views : 
“ I attest all the gods, particularly those who pl'eside over 
l|is place and temple, and who see into the real designs of 
*11 concerned in the administration of public affairs, that I 
have not undertaken this part at the solicitation of any 
])erson, nor wiili the view of ingratiating myself with 
Pompey, ndt to procure from any one’s greatness a shelter 
against dangers, or an increase of honours. Whatever 
therefore I have done in this cause, Romans, I here affirm 
was done with a view to the good of my country.”* 
Notwithstanding this assumption of pure motives, there 
can be little doubt that we have here an example of the 
hollowness which often marks the public professions of 
ambitious men. Cicero had the consulship ‘in view, and 
v-zell knowing that, tlie senate vrould oppose his rise to the 
office as a new man, he seized the opportunity to conciliate 
the ])opular party, who alone could secure his election, 
while secretly he abhorred their principles. Julius Caesar 
likewise supported tin' I')ranilian law' from an equally cor- 
rupt mcup'e, regarding the grant of unlimited power to an 
individual as a jirecedent of wdiich use might be made in 
follow'ing out Ids own projects. Both gained their imme- 
diate object, and both perished in consequence of the gain. 
Siqiportefl by tliese eminent names, the bill of Manilius 
lrium[)hed over the opposition of the senate, and the com- 
mand in Asia, accompanied with full discretionary powers, 
was delivered over to Pompey. 

• Drat, pro Le*;'} Maniliii, 
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CHAPTER V. 

ASIATIC CAMPAIGN OF POMPEY. CONSPIRACY OF * 

CATIEINE. 

A.u.c. CS7 — C95. J>.c. 66 — 58. 

Contemporary Reigns, Persons, and Eoypt ; Ptolemy Aulctes.— Svnr; : 

Extinction of the Soleucidas. Syria a llomau province#-JifD-T:A : Strugjrles be- 
tween the sons of Alexandra, llyrcanus and Aristohulus.—PARTEIA : Phraates 
lit, — Auousr'JS horn in the consulship of Cicero. 

• 

274. PoMPEY in Cilicia, received with mock and ill-feigned 
modesty the news of his appointment as commander-in-chief 
in Asia, but embraced his task with characteristic ardour, 
and again more than realizetl the exjiectations of the people, 
who were content to forget tiie ililFiculties removed out of 
Ids way by the previous cam])aigns. lie entered upon his 
new commission by forming an alliance willi the powerful 
dynasty of tlie Arsa*’idm of Parthia, whose empire em- 
braced Ihe original teriitory of the old JMedo-lYTsiau 
riionarchy. To that quarter, JMitlmdates and Tigranes had 
looked for help against the encroaching w'estern rcjniblic, 
which by this stop anticipated their need, and cut them olf 
from one source of supjily. Mithridates at first met his 
opponent with proposals for peace, but Pompey insisted 
upon the unconditional surrender of his person as a pre- 
liminary, and the old monarch rightly preferred the chances 
of wTir to the consequences to himself tliat would have fol- 
low'ed such submission. He had raised an imposing force, 
and jirndently avoided a battle, till superior generalship 
coiirpelled him to fight one in the nigiit, wlien his unsteady 
troops were scattered like dust before the wind. With a 
favourite concubine and a few forces, he fled into the wild 
mountain-fastnesses between the Euxine and the Caspian, 
and eftected a safe passage into tlie country of the Cimmerimi 
Posphorus,^ a remote province of his kingdom ; for he 
had acquired by conquest a part of the north shore of the 
Euxine, where, for the present, we must leave him, to follow 
the fortunes of his victor. Upon entering Armenia, the 
once pow^erful Tigranes deemed it his wisest policy to try 
the effect of a voluntary submission, and proceeded as a 
humble suppliant to the Roman camp. ITe was stripped of 
all his foreign possessions, but allov/ed to retain his paternal 

• Soa of Azof. 
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kingdom in the relation of a tributary. Pompey then 
planted his soldiers for the winter in three camps on the 
banks of the river Cyrus.* ‘ ^ 

275. The next season, he moved inj:he direction which 

Iiad been taken by the Pontic king, approached 

B c the Caucasus, but, upon a little acquaintance 

’ • with its wild tribes and frightful defiles, he 
retraced his cowrse into the Lesser Asia, and spent the 
year in confirming his authority over it. 

276. Of popular habits and manners, Ponfpey could 
readily lead the same soldiers who had refused to follow 
Lucullus f and Syria presenting the prospect of an easy 
conquest and rich booty, the army was conducted thither. 
It was s]vje(lily overrun ;■ a final termination w^as put to 
the reign of the SeleucidcC ; and the country became a 
Roman province. The fame of the great general travelled 
far ahead of him ; and, upon his lieutenant reaching Da- 
mascus, embassies from remote regions were in waiting to 
j)ropitiate the advancing conqueror. Two brothers, princes 
of the Maccabean line, at the head of powerful parties, 
were then competing for the Jev'ish throne, llyrcanus the 
elder and Arisft)bul\i'< the younger, wdio, upon the arrival 
of Pompey on the fi'ontiers, each sent ambassadors to plead 
their cause befor(; him, Aristobulus forwarding the present 
of a golden vine, valued at 400 hilents. The Roman 
dismissed the envoys civilly, pronoimcing no decision, 
being then intent upon an expedition against the Arabian 
emir, wliose capital, i^etra,'}' was the emporium of eastern 
commerce. An advance in that direction was arrested by 
the desert prince voluntarily recognising the supremacy of 
Rome, upon wJiich the army turned aside and entered J udaea 
by the wa}^ of Jericho, admiring its luxuriant groves of 
palm and balsam. The cause of Hyrcanus was now for- 
mally ado})tcd, though the younger Aristobulus sought 
favour b}" large sums of moneV , the surrender of the capital 
and of his own })erson. 11 is soldiers, however, refused to 
submit, and with the priests prepared the temple for de- 
fence, an almost impregnable fortress, abandoning the city 
to the hostile party, avIio received the invaders as friends. 
It cost Pompey three months to reduce the sacred struc- 

* The Kur, which flows from the Caucasus, joins the Aras, and enters the 
Caspiiin. 

+ Wadv Mousa, or the Valley Moses, ^\ho9e extraordinary remains were finrt 
‘h'scrihed Sy linr.d:hardt. 
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ture, during which time its defenders fiicilitated his opera- 
tions by scrupulously observing the sabbatic law as relaxed 
by the Maccabeei. This relaxation admitted of self-defence 
on the sabbath, but of no^ offensive attack, in consequence 
of which Pornpey used the recurring season in repairing 
and strengthening his works without molestation. The 
edifice was at lengHi taken by storm, the 
priests all the while proceeding with the fiaily 
sacrifice. They beheld with astonishment the 
unconcern* of the conqueror in a place so sacred, and 
were filled with horror as the Gentile marched into the 
Holy of Holies, nor was he less surprised on finding in the 
sanctuary no graven image of the Deity to whom it was 
consecrated. •Policy induced him to spare its treasures, 
witli the rich sacred emblems ; and, after liaving destroyed 
tlic w alls of Jerusalem, confirmed Hyrcanus in the govern- 
ment, and appointed the tribute of the country, he returned 
iiito tlie Lesser Asia wdth Aristobulus as a prisoner. 

277. In the meantime, Mithridates had ceased to be an 
object of fear, the news of his deatli liaving been received 
by Pompcy while in the Arabian desc/t. Old as he was, 
and afilicted by an incurable ulcer, the fugitive king, on 
llie iiortL shore of the Euxine, had not bated “ a jot of 
heart or hope,’' but contemplated the vast plan of uniting 
^he Sarmatic tribes of eastern Europe in an armed coali- 
tion, and throwing their accumulated masses over the 
northern frontiers of Italy. lie was proceeding with this 
project, wLcai family feuds broke out, and his son and heir 
Pharnaces led a formidable insurrection against him. 
Driven to extremity* and apprehensive of being delivered 
up to the Romans as a peace-ohering if captured, the old 
monarch took poison ; l)ut that failing, he called upon a 
Ganl to dispatch him. The death of this unquestionably 
able and inveterate foe w^as li^iled at Rome as if the news 
of a great victoiy had arrived. He had maintained a con- 
test of twenty-seven 3 mars with the republic, in wmch, 
though repeatedly defeated, his skill, energy', and perse- 
verance w^ere conspicuous. He failed, owing to the im- 
mense inferiority of his forces to himself and to their 
Opponents in tactics and steady valour. Cato, sarcastically^ 
y^et with sufficient reason, called the war in Asia a war with 
women. The character of Mithridates answers to that of 
oriental sovereigns in general — cruel, jealous, and pas- 

K 3 
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sioiiate ; yet he was far superior in accomplishments, a 
lover of tiie fine arts ; and, governing twenty-two different 
tyibes, he is said to have been able to corjverse with them 
in their rcispective languages. His unnatural son Phar- 
naces sent liis corpse to conciliate Pompey, who met 
with it on his return from Palestine, and ordered it to 
be interred at Sinope, his birth-place, with royal honours. 
Besides having a«iemorial in liistory, there is at present not 
far from Odessa a seat cut in the rock which borders the 
.sea, called the throne of Mithridates, •' 

578. Pompey wintered with his army at Ephesus, and 
' from thence proceeded slowly to Italy, landing 

u c at Brundusium, where he at once disbanded 

his soldiers, only calling upon them to appear 
rm the occasion of his triumph. This was celebrated with 
extraordinaiy pomp on his birth-day, in the following year. 
His banners bore the names of the conquered nations, 
among which Phoenicia, Judaea, and Arabia for the first 
time figured. He poured into the public treasury the 
value of twenty thousand talents, besides allotting to each 
of his soldiers fifteen hundred drachmas,* and raising the 
revenue of the state from fifty millions of drachmas to 
upwards of eighty millions. But notwithstanding this 
wealth, his numerous troj)hies, and tlie respect 'shown to 
the republic in dismissing his troo])s as soon as they 
touched Italian ground, while he made Ids appearance 
in the capital as a private individual, Pompey could not 
induce the senate to sanction his acts in Asia, and he was 
thrown thereby fully into the liands of the opposition party. 
During his absence, important events had occurred at 
Rome which require notice. 

279. Cicero, unaided by Inrth or fortune, obtained, by 
the mere force of his splendid talents and oratorical ability, 
the consulship for tlie year n.r. HJ, a year memorable for the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which* he was mainly instrumental 
ill detecting ami defeating. Liunus Sergius Catiiina, one 
of the most atrocious criminals that ever disgraced human 
nature, belonged to an old impoverished patrician family. 
He had been a lending agent in the murders of Sulla, had 
made away v ith his first wife and son in order to contract 

• Tlie Attic drachroa was at first equal in value to about of our money. It 
was much depreciated after the time of Alexander. The sum above-ntentioiieil 
mifilit amount fo about 45/. 
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a second marriage, and was notoriously addicted to the 
most odious vices, yet had risen to the dignity of praetor, 
and became a candidate for the consulship. Such was the 
moral corruption ^f the state, that personal infamy of its^f 
opposed no barrier to political advancement. Catiline 
sought by a bloody revolution to repair his ruined fortunes, 
but the first plot prcinaturely exploded. It was followed 
by another, more exteijsive and systemattAr, of which Csesar 
and Crassus were suspected of being cognizant, but were 
too wary 4o commit themselves, and might not be informed 
of tlie whole of wliat was meditated. Gathering around 
him a knot of men, some of senatorial rank, whom crime 
had rendered reckless and extravagance needy, the conspi- 
rators proposed secretly to raise troops in various parts of 
Italy ready to act at a given time — to fire the city in many 
places at once, massacre the leading senators, and proscribe 
the wealthy citizens — u|H)n which an army under Catiline 
was to pour into it, tiie public confusion favouring his 
becoming master of llojne, when all debts were to be can- 
celled, and all offices of state divided between him and his 
friends. Circumstances w^ere propitious to the success of 
this foul project. Pom})ey was far aVry in the east witli 
the flower of the legions, and Italy was without an army. 
The leading men were at the head of rival factions bitterly 
jealous of eadi other. Expensive pleasures had inextri- 
cably embarrassed many of the young nobility, and as the 
effect of demoralization, they were not likely to be scru- 
pulous about the means of relief. The mass of the lower 
classes were miserable and restless, anxious to have the 
effect of any change tried upon their position. Of this 
proof appears in the fact that when certain knowledge of 
the existence of the conspiracy had been obtained by the 
senate, and public rewards were offered to slaves and citi- 
zens to give informaticHi, in addition to liberty to a slave 
and pardon to an implicated tiitizen, not an individual came 
forward to avail himself of the offer, though the secret 
must have been to some extent in the hands of tliousands. 

280. The part of Catiline, the deviser and head of the 
plot, was in keeping with the training, habits, and cha- 
racter of the man. To a docile pupil of Sulla human 
life and suffering would of course be things indifferent, 
and the violent overthrow of the constitution a noble 
achievement if successfully performed. His gains from 
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office, and his second marriage with a wealthy heiress, 
yielded no supply of means equal to his extravagant ex- 
Y)enditure, while the prospect of ample resources dawned 
upon him as the hero of a revolution. Jn addition, Sallust 
mentions, as the grand motive to the execution of the dark 
design, that a mind like his, guilty and self-condemned, at 
war uith gods and men, lay on the rack of reflection, and 
knew no rest nig^t or day. He pictures his haggard coun- 
tenance, bloodshot eye, and unequal gait. The remark of 
the historian shows his knowledge of human nature bur^ 
dened with a weight of crime. Quiet becomes intolerable, 
and scenes "of wild excitement are courted to dissipate the 
sense of wretchedness. 

281. It was well for Home that Cicero was consul at 
this era. With the zeal of a man eager to distinguish him- 
self in office, and the adroitness of a lawyer, he followed 
the clue obtained to the plot, while, with vehement elocu- 
tion, he denounced its actors. Fulvia, the intimate of Q. 
Curius, one of the conspirators, was the usual depositary of 
his secrets ; and, perceiving from his changed bearing that 
some great project absorbed his thoughts, she soon became 
mistress of it. Ftiivia communicated in confidence to 
the consul what she learned, and at length persuaded Curius 
to betray his comrades, and regularly reveal the progress 
of their plans. (Jicero was thus put in possession of all 
that passed, but it was necessary to keep the source of 
information secret, in order to protect the informer from 
the vengeance of his party, and obtain further disclosures. 
He indicated, however, tiie project to the senators, named 
its author, posted a garrison on the* Palatine, and had 
nightly patrols in the streets ; but Catiline, by profound 
dissimulation and constant professions of innocence, de- 
ceived many of all ranks into the idea that the whole was 
a fiction of the consul, the ofispring of personal animosity. 
On November 8th, the eve of the intended time for 
action, Cicero summoned the senate to the temple of 
Jupiter Stator, and delivered the indignant invective, 
“ Quousque tandem ahuterc^ Catilina^ patientid nostrdV^ 
Catiline, who was present, attempted a reply protesting 
his integrity, but his voice was drowned by loud shouts of 
‘* enemy, and parricided’ upon which he left the senate 
uttering furious imprecations. He decamped the same 
night from Rome to organize his confederates in the 
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country for an outbreak, but still kept up appearances, by 
writing to several consulars, to the effect that he was 
leaving Italy to ^ave the country from trouble. 

282. As yet, no ^Icgal evidence of the conspiracy that 
could be pulDlicly produced had been obtained, but it was 
soon supplied by some foreigners entrusted with the cor- 
respondence between Catiline and his party in the city, 
betraying it to .the coosul. It implicated Lentulus the 
prsetor, and ten others of high rank, who were at once 
arrested ; and on Dec. 5th, the question of dealing with 
the criminals was argued in the senate. Cassar, wliatever 
might be his motive, spoke in favour of a lenient course, 
but a decree passed almost unanimously for the highest 
punisiiment to be inflicted, and it was forthwith carried 
into effect. Using a common phrase, They have lived,” 
was tlie remark of Cicero the same day to the populace, 
lly tills time Catiline had equipped a force, and appeared 
in open rebellion • but, upon a consular army being sent 
against him, he was defeated and slain, as were nearly alL 
his followers. This fonnidable conspiracy was now at an 
(md. Its suppression v*as mainly due to the energy and 
promptitude of Cicero, qualities the iho^’e remarkable in 
one w^ho was constitutionally timid. He received and 
deserved the gratitude of the j^eople, was addressed in the 
senate and the forum as the father of his father-land, 

'patricp.^ but made himself ridiculous by excessive vanity. 
A morbid appetite for notoriety led him on every occasion 
to iutroduce the subject of Ins services, till all parties were 
thoroughly weary of the theme. One point — the execu- 
tion of the oricnders without a constitutional trial — involved 
hijii in trouble. There was no doubt of their guilt, and 
little pity for their fate, but laws had been passed pro- 
liibiting any citizen to be put to death except by the 
sentence of the people. The senate had usurped judicial 
power which did not belong* to it, for which Cicero, as its 
agent, had afterwards to bear the odium. 

283. During the period under notice, Caesar had openly 
joined tlie anti-senatorial party, and established himself in 
great influence and popularity. His intrepid spirit* had 
been conspicuous on various occasions. He had refused 
to repudiate his wife at the command of Sulla, when all 
Home trembled at his name, and Pompey obeyed a similar 
taandate. When in the hands of the pirates, he astonished 
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them by his boldness, acting more as a master than a 
captive. They required twenty talents for his ransom. 

It is too little,'’ said he, “ you shall ha^^e fifty ; but once 
Tree, I will crucify you,” and he kept his word. He was 
successively elected to the offices of superintendent of the 
Appian Way, pontiff, military tribune, quaestor, curule 
aedile, chief pontiff, and praetor ; supported ail the popular 
reforms ; and, upon the death of his first \^iife, the daughter 
of Cinna, strengthened his alliance with Pornpey by mar- 
rying a member of tlie Pompeian house. At4;he funeral 
of his aunt Julia, he had caused the images of her husband 
Marius to be carried in the funeral procession, although 
the ban of the state rested upon him as a public enemy ; 
and during his curule asdileship, he had his, statue restored 
at night to its place in the Capitol with the trophies of 
his victories. This proceeding alarmed and exasperated 
the senate, but the people clung to the memory of the old 
popular leader, and the aristocracy durst not interfere. 

, The year of Cassar’s prmtorship ^^'as that of Pornpey ’s 
return from Asia, at the close of which, an ev^nt occurred 
which materially affected the fortunes of Cicero. It was 
usual for matrons of higli rank to celebrate annually for 
the people the rites of the good goddess, Jiona Dea, in 
the house of a married praetor or consul, from which males 
were carefully excluded. While Poinpeia, the wi^ of 
Caesar, was holding tiiis ceremony in the house of lier hus- 
band, Publius Clodius Pulcher, a man of abandoned habits, 
contrived to enter in disguise, was discovered, but escaped 
by the aid of a female slave. Rome was in an uproar at 
this sacrilegious intrusion, and the offender was brought 
to trial. He offered to prove an alibi, and requested 
Cicero to undertake his defence ; but instead of complying, 
he appeared as a witness against him, and swore that on 
the in question lie had met and spoken to him in the 
city. Still, as a man of importance in the popular party, 
great interest was made to save Clodius, and he was ac- 
quitted through the corruption of his judges. But he 
became henceforth Cicero’s implacable enemy, and soon 
had an opportunity of gratifying his revenge. Caesar, on 
tills occasion, divorced Pompeia, alleging that his wife 
should be above suspicion, at the same time that he was 
iiie of the foremost in befriending Clodius. 

284, Enormous expenses had been incurred by Caesar, 
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vvlio possessed but a small private foitune, in bribing the 
people to gain office, and gratifying them with games to 
luaintaiii iiffiuei^e. He applied to Crassus to satisfy his 
clamorous creditors, who was always ready to brin^ 
powerful individuals under obligation to him. But obtain- 
ing tlie government of Ulterior Spain, he so 
enriched himself, durindr his stay of little more 
than a year, as to be able to sweep his 

debts, and have a largo surplus in hand. On returning 
to Ivome, ^lie was elected consul, and carried a series of 
enactments tending to promote his personal advancement 
and the predominance of his partj^ One of these measures 
rendered the senate amenable to public opinion, by pub- 
ILshing a rep;)rt of its proceedings ; — a second gratified 
the people, an agrarian law, by which twenty thousand 
citizens were settled on the public land ; — a third con- 
ciliated tlie e(|iures, the farmers of the taxes in Asia, who 
had agreed to pay t'^o high a price, and now had tlieir 
contracts reduced one-.idrd; — a fourth pleased Pompey, 
tlie ratification of his acts in Asia. Owing to the activity 
of Caesar, and the inenncss of his colleague, 
the llornans in joke called this cortsnlship 
that of Gains Caesar and of Julius Cmsar, 
referring *to his full name. The league with Pompey was 
completed by Caesar giving him his daughter Julia* in 
marriage, while he Iiimself married Calpurnia, the daughter 
of Lucius Piso. He furtlier reconciled the old enemies 
Pompey and Crassus, and the three agreed to act in concert, 
in order, by combining their strength, to prevent any 
measure being ado|rtcd that might be oflensive to any one 
of the parlies. This was the first triumvirate. It was a 
private coalition to further the purposes of its powerful 
members. The true patriots under Cato, sincerely at- 
tached to constitutional liberty, beheld with alarm the rise 
of this new oligarchy, and •gradually coalesced with the 
senatorial aristocracy in opposition to it ; but the wealth 
of Crassus, the fame of Pompey, and the talent of Cmsar 
united, fomied an influence too potent to be resisted. At 
the close of his consulship, Cmsar received from the grati- 
tude of the people for the agrarian law, the government 
for five years in the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and 
Illyricum, to which the province of Transalpine Gaul was 
mbsequently added, with four legions. 
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285, Cicero was now doomed to feel that he stood alone 
in the extravagant idea he entertained of his own impor- 
tance. He had courted the people in ^le first instance, 
^hen adhered to the senate, and when the triumvirate 
arose, after rejecting the advances of Caesar, the vacil- 
lating politician, failing to detach Pompey from him, made 
proposals to tlie triumvirs. But rating himself too highly, 
the negotiation ^as unsuccessful, and Cicero was left help- 
lessly to contend with his furious enemy Clodius, whose 
ri‘'"e to the tribunesliip, through the influence of* Caesar and 
Pompey, lie had not anticipated. The tribune, after 
ingratiating himself with the people by distributions of 
corn, and winning the consuls by promises of support with 
rt'ference to provincial appointments, proposed a bill inter- 
dicting from fire and water, the terms of outlawr}^, any 
one who should have put to death a citizen without trial. 
No name was mentioned, but every one knew that the 
blow was aimed at Cicero in relation to the Catiline con- 
spirators ; and instead of throwing the responsibility of the 
act upon the senate, with whom it fairly rested, he, panic- 
stricken, took it upon himself by appearing in the forum 
in the garb of one'hccused inviting public sympathy. So 
threatening was the- aspect of aflairs, that, deeming it pru- 
dent to provide for his personal safety, he 

b witlidrew from Rome in April, upon whicli 

tlie triumphant demagogue procured the pass- 
ing of a, formal sentence of banishment, requiring him to 
k^c]) four hundred miles from the city, while his elegant 
mansion and his country villas were given up to plunder. 
The marble columns of his house on the Ralatine were 
remo\ ed to the premises of the father-in-law of Piso the 
consul ; and the other consul, Gabinius, seized the stock 
upon his estate at Tusculum, and even transplanted the 
'trees to his own adjoining projierty. Cicero received 
intelligence of his sentence jiear Vibo,*‘ proceeded to 
Brundusiiim, embarked for I)} rrachiiim, and reached 
Thessalonica towards the close of May. But such was 
the condition of Rome, that complete and rapid changes 
of public feeling were of common occurrence ; and soon 
after a year had expired, the exile was recalled. Pompey, 
who might have saved him at first, advocated his return. 

* Vilvo. or Tlippoiiiiim, a town of Biutii on the gulf of Terln^jus, now the gisli 
'‘'’’St Eufeinia. 
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The object of the triumvirs had been attained, that of 
humbling the aspiring orator, and teaching him by adver- 
sity that he was liot to play the part of master, or assume^ 
an independent position. He remembered the lesson, and 
shaped his course in accordance with their views. 

286. Seldom has a more undignified course been pur- 
sued than that of Cicero in exile. The letters addressed 
to Terentia his wife, and other friends, contain a candid 
ex[)Osition of his feelings. His fall completely unmanned 
him. lie liad been accustomed to say that philosophy 
was his occupation, and oratory Ids instrument ; but philo- 
so]>hy afforded no consolation to his mind under misfortune, 
and eloquence only served to enable him vividly to paint 
his misery. “Oh,’’ he writes to Terentia, “that 1 had 
been more indifferent to life ! Our days would then have 
been, if not wholly unacquainted with sorrow, yet by no 
means thus wretched. However, if any hopes are still 
reserved to us of recovering some part at least of what we 
have lost, I shall* not think that I have made altogether 
so imprudent a choice.” Fearful as a woman, fro ward as 
a ciiild, he could think (T nothing but the loss of Ids rank, 
])roperty, and splendid reputation, so tbat even his best 
friends widi difticulty repressed contem})t, and Atticus 
]}]ushed for Tully. Cicero had sought his happiness in 
external things, chiefly in human applause, offering inces- 
sant incense to his vanity; and wlien driven from a favour- 
able outward position, he felt the overwhelming sense of 
(lestilntioii expressed by the man of Ephraim : — “ Ye have 
taken away my gods which I made, and what have I 
more?” Yet it ha* 'been well remarked, that he was not 
weaker than most mere politicians, whose letters would 
be equally lachrymose and dismal in similar circumstances, 
were tliey written as candidly. The religious discipline of 
tiie mind and life is the only source of that peace, which, 
as the world does not give it* abides independent of it, 
unaffected by the changes of time and the ap])roaches of 
eternity. Men fortified with the })ope of the Divine 
favour, through faith in Christ, whose final verdict will 
remove the rebuke at present borne, have a staff to sup- 
port them under it, udiich the severest storms of earthly 
calamity cannot break or weak^? 
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287. C^SAR, in obtaining the government of the Gallic 
provinces, had his most earnest wishes gratined. Owing 
to the violent division of parties at Rome, and the fright- 
ful state of society, his sagacious mind must have perceived 
that eventually matters would be settled by the strong 
hand, and the prospect now opened of that hand being 
his own. As Transalpine Gaul was threatened by the 
liarbarians, it was necessary for him at once to raise an 
army to defend the province, which he calculated upon 
training in the field, attacliing it to himself as its com- 
mander, while increasing his influence at home by the 
fame of brilliant <*\ictories. Tliis was the weapon that 
would be w^anted in a struggle for supreme power. He 
preferred Gaul to Asia as a scene in wljich to establish a 
military reputation, bec ause of tlie undefined terrors with 
which a Ivcman imagi .nation always invested the northern 
savages, wiio had often j>oured their vast swarms into 
Italy, hence rendering their conqiuist a more a})preeiable 
service than the reduction of the feeble easterns. Besides 
in Gaul he could readily obtain information of passing 
events at Home, and transport himself to its neighbourhood 
in the Cisalpine province as occasion required. Caesar, 
therefore, in leaving the city, and apparently abandoning 
the field to Ihimpey, took a step that directly pointed to 
his becoming its master. 

288. It was in April, after Cicero had fled from the 
city, tliat Cassar departed to commence those celebrated 
campaigns of wdiich he became the historian, 
B ^ marked by a merciless ferocity wdiich strikingly 

contrasts w ith his mildness and leniency where 
Romans were concern edi,^^ 11 is four legions, with the usual 
auxiliaries, might amounf to a force of forty thousand man, 
but he trebled the number upon pretexts of necessity in his 
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career of conquest. In^ eight days, the general, with one 
legion, reached the Laciis Lemanus^ Lake of Geneva. 

289. The ITqJvetii, a people comprised between the 
north bank of the lake, the Jura mountains, and theEhine* 
were then in the act\)f leaving their rude country, intend- 
ing never to return. They had burned their twelve towns 
and four hundred vilia.;‘es, destroyed whatever furniture 
and stock could not be removed, and me^^t to pass west- 
ward through tlie wdiole of Gaul to the shores of the great 
ocean, hop^ig there to find that quiet which the advancing 
German tribes forbade them to enjoy in their native region. 
Caesar refused them a free passage through his province, 
their easiest route ; and apprehending danger from the 
jiiovement, resolved to prevent it, upon having his full 
force at command. Ihii, passing through the rocky vales 
of the Jura, they had reached the Imnks of the Arar 
(Saone) before lie could come up with them. Here a clan 
isolated from tlie rest ras cut to pieces; and, soon after- 
wards, the body of the tribe was defeated near Bibracte, 

•' Aiituii,) in asanguiiiary condict which lasted from midday 
till sunset, upon whicli the survivors were compelled to 
return to their (’ .-vastaled liomes. Tlfe unfortunate Ilel- 
vetii went out three hundred and sixty-eight tiiousand strong, 
an entire people beat upoii immigration, of whom only one 
hundred and ten thousand arrived again in their own coun- 
iry. The Gormans, at this time, were hurrying across the 
Eiiine, and precijiitatiug themselves upon Gaul, and Csesar, 
in consequence of his victory, was invited by the native 
tribes to make liead against the invaders. Ariovistus,* a 
])Owcrfal chieftain, had established himself on the west of 
the river, and was bringing over swarms of his coiintr}unen 
to aid his further aggressions. A haughty reply was re- 
turued to Cmsar’s mandate to desist. “ l)o you not know,” 
said he, what men those Germans are? It is now more 
than four years since we slept*under a roof.” The Roman 
soldiers were disheartened by this tone of defiance, and by 
reports of the lieight and ferocity of the strangers ; but the 
commander roused their spirit. He captured Vesontio on 
the river Dubis (Besari 9 on on the Doubs), conquered tlie 
chief in battle, and drove him, with but a remnant of his 
followers remaining, across the Rhine. At the end of the 


* The name is supposed to l>e Latinised from Heer “a iiost,” and Vurst**^ 

jcinc'?,' 
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summer, Cmsar had mastered a considerable extent of eastern 
Gaul ; and after placing the army in quarters for the 
/winter, he retired to conduct the civil chairs of the Cis- 
alpine province. ^ 

290. The next campaign was conducted further north 

against the Helgic tribes, who, alarmed for 
B c 57^*^^ their own safety, had entered into a formidable 
confederacy to defend their country, lying 
between the 8e-iiic, the Rhine, and the Moselle^ mustering 
an army (if tliree hundred thousand men. Cmsar took the 
field with^ eight legions, double his original force, and 
(mtreucjied liimself (ui the right bank of the Axona (Aisne), 
a 'tributary of tlie Seine. After separating by skilful dis- 
positions the vast host opposed to him, he destroyed it 
in ‘detail. The brave Nervii, occupying the modern 
Ilainault, at one time placed him in jeopardy. Suddenly 
emerging from the dense virgin forests about the river 
Sabis (Sambre), in which they were concealed, the Romans 
were taken by surprise and were on the verge of defeat, 
when the self-])ossession and personal courage of their 
leader changed the impending rout into a bloovdy victory. 
The Aduatici, nekt attacked, surrendered their most im- 
portant town, (Falais, probably,) upon seeing the military 
engines brouglil against it ; but subsequently attempting 
hostilities, the inliabitants, to the number of fifty-three 
thousand, were sold as slaves. JMeaiiwhile, one of the 
legions employed separately, under the younger Crassus, 
reduced to submission the states of the north-west, occupy- 
ing the mod(3rn Brittany. All northern Gaul thus fell 
into the ham is of Cmsar, and settling the army in winter- 
(]uarters, near tlie river Ligeris (Loire), he returned as 
usual to the south of tlie Alps. Upon the news of his 
successes reaching Rome, a public thanksgiving was 
decreed of fifteen days ; tlie longest hitherto celebrated, 
awarded to the honour of Pompey, having lasted only ten 
days. 

291. Before leavi!]g Italy again, Cmsar had an interview 

wntih ids two confederates at Luca (Lucca), in 
B c Borih of Etruria, and it shows the influence 

he wielded that two hundred senators came 
here to meet him, while so many public officers also at- 
tended, that one hundred and twenty lictors were seen in 
the streets. To suit the views of Pompey and Crassus it 
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as now agreed that they should stand for the consulship 
of the ensuing year, in order to promote measures investing 
Crassus with the^ommaiid of S} ria and Pompey with that^ 
of Spain, each wishing to have an army at Ids disposal. 
This was almost partitioning the dhipire between the tri- 
umvirs. Caesar, on his part, stipulated for a law continuing 
Ids own command for five years at the expiration of the 
five granted, with the j^ay of his troops oj^^t of the public 
treasury. He drew large resources from the plunder of 
the conqueffed tribes, but his outlay was enormous, chiefly 
ill attaching his soldiers to him b}^ largesses, and securing 
])y bribery at Home the election of officers friendly to his 
interests. This arrangement made, he entered upon his 
third campaign, distributing forces in diflerent parts of 
Gaul where opposition appeared, while he proceeded against 
the maritime inhabitants of Bretagne. The Yeneti. a 
people on the coast, occupied fortresses on small peninsulas 
which tlie tide succes‘ ively cut off from the shore. To 
reduce them, a fleet w’as raised on the Loire, and, attacked 
by land and sea, they submitted, but met with the harshest 
treatment from the conqueror, llis officers were equally 
successful in the Rhine country, on tlie Seine, and south- 
ward of the Loire, the soldiers wintering in the modern 
'Aormaiidy. All Gaul w^as now apparently subdued ; its 
tribes were disunited and therefore w'eak, but universal 
^'xperience of Roman rapacity promoted combination, and 
the victor soon found it to be far more difficult to retain 
his conquest than to make it. 

292. Jn tlie following year, the Gauls remained quiet, 
and Caesar, to furnish employment to Ids 
soldiers and increase the influence of ids name, G98. 

undertook two of his most remarkable enter- 
prises. The Germans having crossed the Rhine some- 
where below^ the point where the Meuse flows into it, he 
marclied against them, and vit)lated the law of nations by 
capturing their chiefs while negotiating with them in his 
camp, then falling upon their surprised followers, and 
putting them lo the sword. The bold resolution was now 
adopted of coping tvith the tribes on the opposite bank, 
for which purpose he marched up the river, and, in ten days, 
threw a bridge of boats over the rapid stream. The site 
selected is not mentioned, but there is little doubt of its 
being near Coblentz, The people on the east bank retired 
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into their primeval forests, and, after ravaging' their country" 
for eighteen days, Caesar recrossed the river and destroyed 
Jiis bridge. Though tlie summer was waning, he entered 
upon a more liazardous undertaking, that of passing over 
the channel to Britain.* lie had seen its white cliffs from 
the shores of (hiul, had heard of its pearl-fishery, and, 
according to Suetonius, the hope of acquiring pearls 
mainly induced him to attempt its conquest. * Contemplat- 
ing only a temporary inroad in the advanced state of the 
season, the infantry of two legions were embarked, or about 
ten thousand men, in eighty galleys pre^'ious]y employed 
on the Gallic coast. The expedition left, near midnight, 
the port Mus, or Wissant, between Calais and Boulogne, 
and by ten o’clock in the morning the passage of the nar- 
row strait had been accomplish ed.f Halley by astrono- 
mical calculations, based upon data supplied by Caesar’s 
narrative, concluded the exact day to be the 2f3tii of 
August. . Owing to the difficulty of landing in tlie face of 
the high precipitous cliffs about Dover, occupied by armed 
Britons, the fleet remained at anchor till the ninth liour of 
the day, answering to our tJiree in tlie afieriioo]i, and then 
proceeded either rbuud the South Foreland in the direction 
of Deal and S.uidwich, or towards Saiulgate anil Hythe, 
where there is a level and Ojien shore.t Tdie nati^'es fol- 
lowed on the coast the coitrse of the ships. Their warlike 
appearance, bold horsemanship, and loud sliouts of defiance 
produced alarm and hesitation among the invaders, till the 
Ktandard-bearer of the tenth legion ])ut an end to the sus- 
pense by leaping witli his eagle into tiie sea, calling' upon 
his comrades to follow. ].)elachmeiits‘immediately imitated 
his example from most of the vessels, and after a short but 
severe struggle, a firm footing on the beach was gained. 
Awed by the prowess of the soldiers of the great republic, 
tlieir strange w<>npons, and complete equijunent, several 
chiefs at once tendered their submission, but retired to 
resume hostilities upon witnessing the disasters and con- 

* Cffisar, according to Plin^r, dedicated to Venus ^ breastplate studded with 
British pearls, and huspended iL in her temple at. Koine. The British pearls were 
not found in the shells of the u%Uer, i»ut in those of a peculiar species of mussed. 

f CaBsar sailed terCd ferv viifiha, “almost at tlie third i^atch.’’ The Homans 
divided the nij'ht into four equal watclies. The first be^>^an at sunset ; the last 
ended at sunrise : hence tlie time in question voiild lie about midnight. 

Comparing Cffsar’s two accounts of his invasions of Britain togetiicr, the 
weight of evid«u’i' is in favour of his having disembarkud on the flat heacii between 
Waliuer Castle and Sandwich. 
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sternation of their visitors. Four days after their landing, 
a storm scattered and disabled tiie fleet bringing over the 
cavalry ; and the following night, that of the full moon,* a 
heavy spring-tide, for which the Romans were eutirely un- 
prepared, dashed to pieces many of the transports that lay 
at anchor, and the lighter galleys drawn up on the beach 
were swamped by the using waves. The Britons, taking 
advantage of this calamity, assaulted the ©amp of Caesar ; 
they were signally defeated, but he deemed it prudent as 
quickly as ^possible to repair his shattered vessels, and 
depart for the opposite shores. 

293. The next year, Caesar devoted five legions to the 
second invasion of Britain ; about twenty-five 
thousand infantry and two thousand h(|pe, em- 
ploying upwards of eight hundred transports. 

He sailed from Itius at sunset, with a gentle south-west 
wind, Avliich fell at midniglit. In the morning, the shores 
vrere seen on tlic left liand, and at noon he reached his 
I'ornier landing-place, the natives having, from fear or 
policy, retired into tlie interior. Tliey had called Cassi- 
vellaunus I 0 the suprenie command, a chief whose terri- 
tories were inland. ‘beyond the river Tainesis (Thames). 
The Romays rapidly marched into the country, defeated 
the Britons in several, engagements, and crossed the 
Thames at the only place where it was fordable, probably 
at Cowey Stakes, near Oatlands, not far from the con- 
fiuence with the AYey.f The principal tribes encountered 
w'ere the people of Cantinni, inhabitants of Kent ; the 
Trinobaiites, of Essex ; the Jeeni, or Cenimagni, of Norfolk, 
Sufiblk, and Cambridge ; the Scgontiaci, of parts of Hants 
and Berks ; the Ancalites, of parts of Berks and Wilts ; 
the Bibroci, of parts of Berks and the adjacent counties ; 
tlie Cassi, supposed to be the inhabitants of Cassio, a 
hundred of Herts. The capital or stronghold of Cassivel- 
laiiuiis was taken, a collection of rude cabins in the woods, 
fortified b}' a ditch and rampart, situated on the spot where 
afterwards Verulam was built, near the present town of 

* Tins fuli mooT3 occurrt*tl in the night "between the 30th and 31st of August, 

B.C. 05, 

t Camden places CaRsar’s passage-of the Thames at this point. It agrees with 
the assigned distance from the coast \vhere he landed, eighty miles. Caesar states 
tliat the llritons had fortified the ford v\ith sharp stakes, acro.ss the bed of the 
river, and along the banks. Bede, writing in the eighth century, speaks of staJeea 
he7e in the ri^ er in his time. Some have remained to the present period, hard 8^ 
ebony, ecch Ijeing the entire body of a young oak-tree. 
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St. Alban’s. The chief sued for peace, and, after receiving 
hostages to guarantee the submission of the tribes and set- 
tling the annual tribute imposed upon tl:^ country, Csesar 
returned to the coast and departed for Gaul, in the month 
of September. He left behind him*“ neither fortress nor 
troops to maintain liis power. The appointed tribute was 
never paid, and the Britons remained as independent as 
before his arriv^al. Cmsar’s expedition was not held to be 
a conquest by his countrymen of the succeeding age. 
Hence Horace speaks of Britain as intactus, “ untouched,” 
Cfdling upon Augustus to achieve its redaction ; and Pro- 
pertius describes it as invictus^ “ unconquered.” There is 
little exaggeration therefore in the lines of Shakspeare : — 

Remember, sir, my Hege,' 

Tlie kings your ancestors ; together with 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled iu 
With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters ; 

With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 

33ut suck them up to the top-mast. A kind of conquest 
Ceesar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of camey and s«fw, and overcame : with shame 
(The first that ever touch’d him) he was carried 
From off.our coast, twice beaten ; and his shipping 
(Poor ignorant baubles!) on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, crack'd 
As easily ’gainst our rocks.” 

Still, at Home, a cry of admiration arose upon the successful 
invasion of far distant Britain, regarded, like New Holland 
by the moderns of the sixteenth ceiiturj^, as a region of 
immense extent, another world. A public thanksgiving 
of twenty days was decreed by the senate, and Cicero 
inquired, When compared to the exploits of Cmsar, wliat 
lias Marius done ?” 

294. During these incursions into Britain, the compact 
of the triumvirs at Lucca 4md been executed. Pompey 
and Crassus obtained the consulship for the year B.c, 55, 
and by two bills of the tribune Trebonius the provinces of 
the Spains and Syria were assigned to them, while Ctesar's 
Gallic command was prolonged for an additional five 
years. 

295. Crassus, anxious to become as distinguished in war 
as his compeers, departed for the Syrian province a short 
time before his consulate expired. He spent his last even- 
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ing in Rome with Cicero, sopping with him in the gardens 
of the orator’s son-in-law on the banks of the Tiber, in 
the vicinity of the city. His a-varicious mind gloated over 
the riches of the eSst, of which he thought to possess him- 
self by attacking the ^Parthians, regarding their^ conquest 
as opening his path to the wealth of India. But he 
egregiously erred respecting his own abilities and the nature 
of the enterprise upon which he hastily rushed, and 
perished in consequence of his blind infaAation and ob- 
stinate preemption. On arriving at the seat of his 
government, Crassus marched to the Euphrates, crossed 
the river by a bridge of boats, overran Mesopotamia, and 
leaving a detachment of his army to secure the country, 
he re-passed the rivbr to winter in Syria, and enrich him- 
self with the spoil of its temples, plundering the temple 
of Jerusalem of its money and valuables. To some Par- 
thian deputies, sent to inquire the reason of his irruption 
into Mesopotamia, he haughtily replied, that they should 
have his answer in Seleuciu, the capital of the empire 
upon which the chief of the deputation showed him the 
palm of his hand, saying, “ Sooner, Crassus, shall you see 
hair grow here, than be master of Seleuojg,.” Undaunted 
by this bold tone, he once more crossed the Euphrates with 
an array of <ibout forty thousand men, at Zeugma. | The 
troops passed over during a violent hurricane, with thun- 
der, lightning, and other signs interpreted as of evil omen. J 
Crassus, reposing faith in a treacherous Arab guide, suf- 
fered himself to be decoyed into a burning desert, without 
hill, or tree, or even a blade of grass, and not a drop of 
water to quench the increa^sing thirst of his troops. In 
this situation, he was suddenly attacked by the Parthian 
general, Surenas. Weary, faint, and blinded by dust, his 
soldiers could make but a feble resistance, and fell in 

• Seleucia, on the west hank of the Ti^^ris, was founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
who succeeded to Alexander's dominion in the east. He used the materials of 
l^bylon in its erection, and finally ruined tliat capital by making the new city 
the seat of empire. Mounds and walls mark its site about nineteen miles below 
Bagdad. 

f Zeugma means the Bridge. Seleucus Nicator established here a bridge of 
boats. Though this had been destroyed (for Crassus had to construct rafts to take 
over his army\ it continued a usual point for crossing the river. Zeugma was at 
or near the modern Bir, 500 miles below the eastern source of the Eiiplirates, and 
1 143 above Bussora. The river is here about the breadth of the, Thames at Black- 
friars bridge. 

J Similar hurricanes were encountered in 1831 and 1^6 by the British expe- 
ditions on the Euphrates. During a storm, which lasted only eight minutes, the 
* Tigris * steamer was stranded, sunk, and l(Kit twenty of her crew. 
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great numbers beneath a cloud of arrows and javelins. 
Abandoning the sick and wounded, to the number of four 
thousand, who were subsequently massagred by the savage 
conquerors, the Romans retreated under cover of the night 
to ^/^arrhae (the Haran of Scripture) ; and retiring from 
this place towards the Euphrates, Crassus was again be- 
trayed by a perfidious guide into a dangerous district, and 
surrounded by the Parthians. During an interview with 
their general, who feigned a desire to negotiate, the un- 
Iqrtunate proconsul was murdered, and most of his troops 
wpre cut to pieces. In this expedition, which lasted from 
B.c. ^^53, the Romans lost twenty thousand men killed, 
and ten thousand taken prisoners, their leader paying with 
his life the penalty of an inordinate lust of power and 
wealth. His head and hand were sent to the Parthian king 
Orodes, who caused melted gold, to be poured down the 
throat of his fallen foe, at the same time remarking, Sate 
thyself now with that metal of which in life thou wert so 
greedy.** 

296. Pompey, meanwhile, administered the government 
of the Spanish provinces by means of lieutenants, who 
commanded a powerful army there in his name, preferring 
to remain himself at Rome to watch events, and amuse the 
people with magnificent spectacles. In b.c. 55, he opened 
a theatre, built of stone, and ornamented with statues, the 
first permanent erection of the kind in the city, situated on 
the Campus Martins, It was constructed after the model 
of one seen at Mitylene on returning from his eastern 
campaigns, and was so extensive as to contain no less than 
forty tliousand spectators. The opening was celebrated 
with dramatic entertainments, athletic games, and wild- 
beast combats, under circumstances of extraordinary pomp, 
Tlie tragic actor ^sopus was summoned from his retire- 
ment to reappear \ipon the stage ; but just as he reached 
one of his most emphatic parts, the commencement of an 
oath, Si sciens falh, etc., “ If I deceive, be Jove’s dread 
vengeance hurled,” etc., the voice of the infirm old man 
failed him, and he was unable to go through with the 
speech. An actress was also brought forward, who firs^ 
appeared in the consulship of Caius Marius the younger and 
Cnseus Carbo, b. c. 82, and survived to perform in the time 
oi Augustus, A.rf. 9, when she was one hundred and three 
years old, being ninety -one y^rs after her first appearance. 
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Cicero, in one of his letters, very sensibly refers to the 
combats of the wild beasts. They were exhibited,’* says 
he, “ every moniiiig and afternoon during five dayl suc- 
cessively ; and it must be owned they were magnificent. 
Yet, after all, what entertainment can possibly arise to an 
elegant and humanized mind from seeing a noble beast 
struck to the heart by its merciless hmiter, or one of our 
own weak species cinielly mangled by an animal of much 
superior strength ? I'he last day’s sport was composed en- 
tirely of elejThants, which, though they made the common 
people stare indeed, did not seem to afford them any great 
satisfaction. On the contrary, the terrible slaughter of 
these poor animals created a general commiseration, as it 
is a prevailing ration that these creatures in some degree 
participate of our rational faculties.” * There were eighteen 
elephants engaged on this occasion, and one rhinoceros, and 
Dion Cassius delates that no less than five hundred lions 
were killed. The letters of Cicero contain many allusions 
to the Homan passion for tiiese brutal entertainments. As 
it was customary for the asdiles to exhibit them twice 
during their year of office, he thus replies to repeated ap- 
plications from Marcus Caelius, while he ^ as proconsul in 
Cilicia: — ‘‘I do not forget the panthers you desired, and 
have given my orders to the persons usually employed in 
hunting them, but these animals are exceedingly scarce 
\rith us. They take it so unkind, that they should 
be the only creatures in my province for whom any 
snares are laid, that they have withdrawn themselves 
from my government, and are marched into Caria. How- 
ever, the huntsmen are* making very diligent inquiry after 
their haunts ; be well assured the honour of your sedileship 
is much my care.”'|' 

297. The sixth campaign of Caesar in Gaul was occa- 
sioned by a revolt of tiie tribes in the north- 
east, about the site of the^ modern Liege and 3 ’^’ 53 ^^' 
Namur. They were speedily reduced, and 
most cruelly punished, the Roman army again crossing the 
Rhine to chastise the Germans, who had aided their op- 
pressed neighbours in their struggle for independence 
But so intolerable had the foreign yoke become to the* 
people by rapacious exactions and barbarous massacre, that 
the news of a general insurrection speedily followed Cmsar 

• Epist. ad Diversos, lib. ii. 5. ‘ ^ Ebid. lib. v. IJ, 

L 2 
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into his Italian province, whither he had retired as usual 
for the winter ; and he was obliged at once to return, to 
head his army against a confederacy Jhat threatened its 
existence. The campaign of the following year, the 
seventh, commenced in the depth •'of winter. But the. 
Gauls, though infuriated to madness, and now for the first 
time united under an able chieftain, Vercingetorix, in vain 
made heroic efforts to be free. The abilities of their foe 
rose with the difficulty of his task and the danger of his 
pof-ition. He triumphed by the boldness and celerity of 
ins movements. Crossing the Cevennes mountains, covered 
with six feet of snow, thouglit to be an impregnable bar- 
rier, he descended upon Auvergne, marched rapidly to the 
Loire, captured the chief towns, indiscriminately butcher- 
ing the inhabitants of Avaricum (Bourges) even to the 
women and children, returned into Auvergne, regained 
the Loire, proceeded towards the Ehine, repulsed Vefcin- 
getorix, who attacked him on his march, and shut him up 
in Alesia,* a strong town in the modern Burgundy. Csesar 
immediately laid siege to the place, but his own position 
soon became critical; for while the chief had seventy 
thousaiid men Within the town, an immense Gallic army 
hastened to its relief, and between two hundred and fifty 
thousand and three hundred thousand men suirounded the 
Roman lines of circumvallation. This was the last effort 
made upon an extensive scale by the unhappy people to 
crush the invader. It proved a failure. '^I’he legions 
routed the vast horde which beleaguered them, and Alesia 
surrendered, Vercingetorix being taken prisoner.| To 
render permanent the effect of his victory, CcGsar passed the 
ensuing winter in the country, at Bibracte (Autun), and had 
a public thanksgiving of twenty days voted him by the senate. 

298. The eighth and last Gallic campaign of Caesar 
was devoted to the reduction of a few tribes 
B c still in arms,* upon which he wintered at 

Nemetocenna (Anfe) in Belgium, having so 
effectually broken the spirit of the people as to be able to 
depart for Italy in the spring of b.c. 50, where events 
demanded Ids presentee, in order to preserve his power. 
The entire territory between the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 


• Alise, west of Dijon. 

t Seven years afterwards Vercingetorix appeared in chains at Rome on the occ»* 
*aun of Caes^'s triumpli, after which he was put to death. 
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Rhine, and the ocean, was from this time an integral part 
of the Roman dominion, and had becon e so completely 
Romanized, early ifi the days of the empire, as to have the 
Latin language as coi^monly spoken in it as in Itfily. Its 
subjugation is one of the most indefensible acts upon the 
record of history. It was undertaken for no object but 
to arm an individual with the military power essential to 
execute the designs of personal ambition, anjl accomplished 
at the horri^)le cost of eight hundred towns visited with 
pillage, three hundred tribes subdued, a million of lives 
sacrificed, and a million of men taken and sold as slavesi 
Viewed in its details of atrocity, and in connexion with 
the end souglit and secured by it for the successful generg^ 
— a four years’ dictatorship terminated by assassination — 
the conquest of Gaul claims to be ranked with the most 
prodigious examples afforded by mankind of tlie folly and 
crime of which they are capable. It is t|ue that the 
sword opened ^ patlivvay for civilisation to travel into 
barbarous regions, and for Christianity with its best of 
blessings to visit savage tribes ; yet the credit of that rt'sult 
belongs to no human projector, but to the wise and bene- 
ficent government of Almighty Providence, to the fulfil- 
ment of wliose pleasure the mightiest potentates are made 
tributary, and their evil overruled for good. 

299. A crisis was now evidently at hand in the affairs 
of the republic. In the year of Caesar’s second invasion of 
Britain, his daughter Julia, the beloved wife of Pompey^ 
had died in child-birth, the infant surviving but a few 
days, and by this event the firmest tie between the father 
and Bie husband was* broken. The death of their con- 
fede^e Crassus, in the following year, had further con- 
tributld to dissolve their alliance, and establish competition, 
reducing the triumvirate to a duumvirate. The reputation 
also acquired by Caesar at Rome, owing to his brilliant 
generalship, awakened Pompey’s jealousy, and disposed 
him to lean towards the senate, in order to counterbalance 
his great contemporary^ Perfect anarchy reigned in the 
city. It was troubled by the notorious Clodius, and the 
no less nfffianly Milo, who were at mortal enmity. They 
hired gladiators to maintain their pretensions to public 
offices, and as a protection agaijrist each other’s violence. 
The hostile parties fought on meeting in the streets, and 
in a rencontre on the Appian Way, Clodius was killed. 
Pompey was at no pains to check these disturbances. 
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hoping to be appointed dictator with a view to their ter- 
mination ; and the senate, anxious to secure his powerful 
support, and opposition to Caesar, pronfbted his election as 
sole consul in b.c. 52, an extraordipary measure to secure 
the restoration of order. Upon Milo being tried for the 
murder of Clodius, he was defended by Cicero, but Pom- 
pey determined to crush him, and surrounded the forum 
with armed sojdiers, which so intimidated the orator tliat 
he was unable fully to deliver the speech he had prepared. 
The judges found his client guilty, and he went into exile 
to Massilia.* Pompey, while sole consul obtaiiied an 
extension of his own command in Spain for an additional 
hve years, still governing it by lieutenants, yet procured a 
decree of the senate that no consul or praetor should be 
appointed to a province till he had been five years out of 
office. ^'j.Cae^r was contemplated in this measure, his mteii- 
tion being known of offering himself for a second consul- 
ship on the expiration of his command in .Gaul. In order 
to find governors for the provinces not disqualified by the 
new rule, Cicero, as one of consular rank wlio was eligible, 
was a'ppointed over Cilicia and the adjacent districts, in 
which he amved** July 31, b.c. 51, remaining about a year. 
His proconsulate here, distinguished by justice, kindness, 
and economy, is one of the brightest passages in liis life, 
and shows w hat an honourable career he was capable of, 
but for infirmity of purpose, and that vain-glorious temper 
wliich led Jiiin to cleave so fondly to the publicity of Rome 
and the applause of its assemblies. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TRIUMx'H AND DEATH OF CA:SAR. 

A.U.C. 704 — •‘■/09. B.c. 49 — 44. 

ntemporary Reigns and Events. — Egypt : Cleopatra iii. seated upon the throne. 
'-JuD.^EA : Hyrcanus ii. — P akthia : Orodf*s r, — llie Caesarian Era of Antioch 
instituted to commemorate the battle of I’harsalia, commenced September 1, 
B.c. 48 ; the Julian Era commenced January 1, b.c. 45. ^ 

300. Pompey, the friend of Caesar, while regarding the 
latter as a subordinate o%an equal, was thoroughly alien- 

* Cicero's spee<*h for Milo is extant, written out by him and expanded after the 
trial. Upon receiving a copy of it at Marseilles, Milo remarke 1 : — “ I am glad 
this tvas not spoken, since 1 must have been acquitted, and tlien ha\e never known 
the delicate ilavour of these Marseilles mullets.** 
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ated by indications of superior personal reputation and 
influence in the state, and came into close relations ^vith 
the senate with a#iew to his downfal. The great object 
. sought was, to deprive him of his army, and reduce him to 
the level of a private man, in which circumstances Caesar 
had reasonable grounds to fear for his life, if he ventured 
to appear in Rome as a candidate for the consulship. Two 
of his legions were demanded, ostensibly to be sent against 
the Parthians. lie surrendered them, *but they were, 
quartered ^ Capua, having been wanted only to weaken 
the general, and act against him as occasion might require. 
It was then proposed and carried in the senate, that he 
should lay down his commanrl by the 1 3th of November, 
B.c. 50 — an uiyust proceeding, as the term f6r which it 
had been granted him would not expire till the close of 
the following year ; and Curio, one of the tribunes in his 
interest, interposed his veto, which asiindled the decree. 
Caesar, however, addressed a letter to tlie senate oflering to 
resign the command of his province if Pompey did the 
same, but intimating that otherwise he would hold it for 
the legal period. This letter readied Rome on the 1st of 
Jarm§ry, b.c. 49, and with great difficully the 
tribunes Q. Cassius and Marcus Antonius, the ^ c ' 4V^* 
celebrated ’ Marc Antony, prevailed upon the 
senate to allow of its being read. A scene of violent alter 
cation ensued, and instead of entertaining tlie equitable pro- 
posal, a decree forthwith pas.sed, that Csesar sliould aisband 
his army by a certain day, or be treated as a public enemy. 
Antony, already distinguished as a gallant soldier, a devoted 
partisan of Cu'sar, and his colleague, iii vain put their veto 
upon the motion. They were driven from the senate- 
house ; their lives were threatened ; and they fled in dis- 
guise to Ceesar, beseeching him to protect the invjolable 
persons of the tribunes — a circumstance which gave a kind 
of legality to his subsequent proceedings. On tlie 6th of 
January, the senate ordered the consuls and other magis- 
trates to provide for the safety of the republic, which was 
equivalent to a proclamation of martial law. 

301. The plan of destroying Csesar by force of arms if 
necessary, secretly entertained for some time, was thus 
formally unveiled ; but the aristocracy soon found them- 
selves committed to a scheme which they had no ability to 
execute. They relied upon Pompey, and Pompey upon 
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the mere magic of his name, When asked about his 
military resources, he proudly replied : — “ Do not trouble 
yourself ; it will be sufficient for me to < 3 tarap the ground 
s^'ith my foot, to make whole legions rise out of it.” He 
had no appi^ehension therefore for the 'result, and neglected 
the most obvious precautions through over-confidence. 
But time had withered his laurels, besides planting a 
wreath of highej fame upon the brow of another ;* and he 
tras now in league with a party so decidedly unpopular 
throughout Italy, that when the crisis came, it was with 
the utmost difficulty that any troops could be levied, and 
kept from g'oing over to Caesar. The patriot cry of the 
constitution being in danger was vainly raised by Cato to 
rouse ])ublic spirit. The cry itself was a mockery, for 
the constitution had long been practically overthrown, and 
the people generally were prepared to hail a change of anj 
kind, if it only offerSd them the chance of a settled govern- 
ment. Cicero strongly marks the state of public feeling 
at this period in a letter to Atticus : ‘‘ I have had a great 
deal of talk with our townsmen, and a great deal with our 
country gentlemen in these (juarters, and take my word for 
it, they have no concern but about their lands, their :iirms, 
and their money,” Pompey likewise was deceived as to 
the disposition of CaesaPs troops, believing {hem to be 
ready to abandon the fortunes of their general, which 
further increased his sense of security. 

302. Csesar was at l^venna, in his Cisalpine province, 
when informed of the final decision and proceedings of the 
senate. He had only one legion with him, but immediately 
sent off orders for the rest of his army to come up. Upon 
finding his soldiers disposed at all hazards to stand by him, 
he advanced to the Rubicon, a little stream on the boun- 
dary of Italy Proper, into which no general was allow^ed 
to lead an army without the express authority of the senate. 
He halted upon its banks, spent some time in solitary re- 
flection upon the step in contemplation, and debated it 
also with Asinius Pollio and otiier friends, until, throwing 
aside hesitation, he exclaimed “ The die is cast !” and pro- 
ceeded ficross the river followed by his troops.* Once 
decided as to his course, he pui’sued it wdth energy and 
celerity ; and nothing more strongly shows the general dis- 

* The celebrated Kubicon, though not certainly identified, seems to be the 
small stream now called Finmieino 
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satisfaction with the existing order of affairs than his 
triumphant and easy progress. City after city opened its 
gates. Aiiminuifi, Pisaurum, Ancona, Iguvium, and Auxi-* 
mum received' him a deliverer. Corfinium^ garrisoned 
by his opponents, offered resistance, but the soldiers came 
over to his cause, and surrendered their officers into his 
hands. They were magnanimously liberated by Caesar, 
whose clemency to Jiis countrymen threugh the whole 
struggle a^lvanced his interests as much as the sword. 
Pompey now awoke from his dream of self-sufficienciy to 
a painful conviction of impotence. He found his na,me 
deprived of its ancient charm, saw himself unable to pre- 
serve Italy, and decamped from Rome, followed by the 
aristocracy, fleeing in such haste that even the money was 
left behind in the public treasury- He was strong, how- 
ever, in Spain, his own province, wdiere his lieutenants com- 
manded for him, and having the entire east at his disposal, 
he resolved to cross tne Adriatic in order to raise a suffi- 
cient force in that quarter and reconquer Italy by a com 
bined attack from Spain and Greece. His indefatigable 
opponent came up with him in Brund' j^sium, but Pompey 
having a large tleet at command, escaped to D^rrachium 
on the 17tli of Marcli, accompanied by most of the sena- 
tors of his party, whither, for want of ships, Caesar could 
not pursue liim. 

303. During the first three months of the year, b.c, 49, 
Caesar had thus become supreme in Italy. After providing 
at Rome for its security, he marched for Spain, wIktc some 
severe checks were experienced from Pompey's lieutenants, 
but in the%hd they were compelled to surrender, receiving 
honourable treatment from the conqueror, their troops 
joining his ranks. Before the close of the year, he had re- 
turned to Ro\ne, been, appointed dictator to preside at the 
consular elections, wai himseif' chosen one of the consuls 
for the year following, and then laid down his dictatorship 
after holding it only eleven days. In December, he was 
ready to set out in quest of Pompey. As he left Rome 
for this purp(jse, the boys of the city formed themselves into 
Caesarian and Pom])eian parties, and fought a battle with- 
out arms, in w liicli the Caesarians were victorious. On the 
1st of January, he entered on his office of con- 
sul at BruiKiusium, where the army was 
bled, and sailed from thence to the opposite 

l3 
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coast of Epinis on the 4th, which was reached in safety, 
eluding the vigilance of his adversary’s fleet. But Caesar 
was so deficient in shipping as only to b8 able to embark 
seven legions at once, so reduced ^ by sickness, rapid 
marches, and the casualties of war, that their collective 
numbers amounted to but fiifleen thousand foot and five 
hundred horse : the rest of the troops under Antony were 
to follow liim in ^^the returned vessels. This was rendered 
impossible for some time, owing to the Pompeians more 
carefully scouring the sea, and Caesar was kept in the ut- 
most anxiety owing to the probable division of his force. 
JTo this period the famous anecdote belongs of his attempt 
lo j^ecross the Adriatic in a small bark to superintend the 
passage of the remaining soldiers, remarking to the pilot 
iStimidated by a s,torm, “Why dost then fear? thou 
can’iest Caesar and his fortunes.” At length Antony con- 
ducted over the detachments under his command, and the 
struggle for the mastery of- the Roman world commenced 
in earnest. ^ 

304. It was at Pharsalia, one of the great plains of 
Thessaly, on the Qth of August, that the contest between 
the two competitors was brought to a decisive issue. 
Pompey commanded the largest army, but it was of in- 
ferior quality, consisting chiefly of raw levies and undis- 
ciplined recruits. Ilis own judgment was adverse to an 
engagement, but it was demanded by tlie senators, ex- 
consuls, and knights in his train, who were impatient to 
return to Rome, and made sure of victory. They had re- 
solved on the proscriptions and confisgations to follow their 
triumph, had allotted among themselves the putlic offices, 
and, on the eve of battle, their tents were hung with ivy, 
jthe tables covered witii plate, and all the requisite prepa- 
rations were ready for a grand feast to celebrate the fall of 
Caesar. With little difficulty, however, his veteran legions 
routed the effeminate nobles with iheir untried retainers, 
and enjoyed the entertainment provided in their camp. 
Caesar ordering his soldiers as much as possible to spare the 
lives of Roman citizens, and lamenting over their dead 
bodies on the field of battle, is perhaps a partial representa- 
tion, but it answers to his general conduct in the civil 
wars, to believe, tliat when the day was won, he respected 
the lives and liberties of his prisoners. At Rome, on the 
news of his success arriving, he was nominated dictator a 
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second time, smd had virtually, by vanous laws, the supreme 
powder placed in his hands. Pompey, who lost all presence 
of mind at the commencement of the action, fied from the 
field of battle to joi^i his wife Cornelia in the Greek archi- 
pelago. He finally resolved upon claiming sanctuary in 
Egypt, but the ministers of the j^oung king there advised 
his murder, thinking thereby to secure tlie friendsliip of 
Caesar. Accordingly, he was treacherously slain in the 
presence ef his wife as he stepped upon the shore, about 
the time of the autumnal equinox, the day before his birth- 
day, when he would have been fifty-eight years old. PJis 
faults, vanity, and love of su^ay have been sufficiently in- 
dicated. In private life, his character was amiable and his 
domestic habits remarkably exempliiry, unstained by tlJ| 
licentiousness in whicrli Caesar indulged. The faithful at- 
tachment of two such women as his wives Julia and Cor- 
nelia, so much his juniors, is highly honourable to him. 

SOo. Caesar, a few days afterwards, reached Egypt, in 
pursuit of his fugitive rival. However apocryphal the 
story of his tears on being presented with the head of 
Pompey, we have no reasqn to think tlat he had any wish 
to take the life of his antagonist, but bimply'to deprive 
liim fully of the power of opposing his designs. He 
caused those wdio had advised the murder to be executed, 
with the exception of the sophist Theodotus, and had 
funeral honours paid to the remains of the illustrious Eo- 
maij. Egypt, under the protection of Eome, nominally 
independent, was treated by Csesar as a part of the terri- 
tories of the republic whose afikirs he had the right to 
settle. The beautiful and worthless Cleopatra was then 
disputing the government with her brother the young king 
Ptolemy Dionysius. Her cause was espoused by the great 
captain, captivated by her attractions, but having only 
brought a handful of troops '^ith him, Ptolemy’s ministers 
refused his dictation, and advanced to attack him in Alex- 
andria, aided by the populace of the city. Csesar was for 
some time in jeopardy . besieged in the palace, escaping 
only at greiit personal ha^rd by ^swimming to one of his 
vessels in the harbour. It was in this contest that, having 
fired some useless galleys, the. flames spread to the museum^ 
which was close upon the harbour, and threatened destruc- 
tion to its noble library of seven hundred thousand volume®. 
Having received reinforcements he Anally prevailed, placed 
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Oleopatra upon the throne in connexion with a still 
younger brother, the elder having perished, and gave him- 
self up to the vicious enjoyments of the^ Egyptian lourt. 

In the spring of b.c. 47, !piarnaces, son of the 
B c 47^^^ celebrated Slithridates, having invaded Asia 
Minor, Csesar marched by way of Syria to 
attack him. The famous laconic sentence told the result 
at Eome, Veni^mdi^ vici, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
Proceeding then for Italy, he had a friendly interview with 
Cicero at Brundusium, and arrived at Rome in September, 
alter an absence of about a year and nine months. 

306. The long absence of Caesar had given time to the 
^ to rally, while his own adherents at Rome, un- 
||liecke|l^f¥/his personal presence, had introduced great 
tie pi^mptly restored order in the city, caused 
^ ' to be appointed dictator for another year, increased 

the number of praetors, quaestors, aediles, and inrembers of 
the priestly colleges, in order to reward the services of his 
friends, and filled up the places in the senate vacated by 
secession and death with his own partisans. Tliis last 
measure gave rise to a bitter pasquinade which was posted' 
up, referring to the fact of most of the new senators being 
strangers: ^‘The public are requested not to show the 
senators the way to the senate-house.” In less than three 
months, Cmsar was on ids way to Africa, wlierq Cato and 
the principal Pompeians had formed an alliance with Juba, 
who reigned over part of the Kumidian kingdom of Ju- 
gui'tha. The battle of Thapsus on the 6th of April 
destroyed the coalition, upon whicli Juba despatched him- 
self, refusing to survive defeat ; and Cato 
B c embraced a voluntai*y deutli rather tlian live 

under a despotism. Plutarch^s narrative of 
this event has some toucldng details. Finding it impos- 
sible to hold the maritime town of Utica against Caesar, 
who was approaching to besiege it, he advised his friends 
to flee^ and accompanied , them to the port. After a bath 
and supper, he retirwi to rea<l Plato’s ‘ Phaedo,’ a dialogue 
upon the immortality of the soul, which contains tlie 
strangest arguments against suicide, though one passage 
admits that the Deity may send a kind of necessity for it. 
Towards midnight, he despatched his servants to the sea- 
shore to assure himself that his friends had made good 
their departure, and sighed on hearing that the ocean vras 
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stormy. As the birds began, to sing at the grey dai/fn, he 
stabb^ himlelf below the breast, and expired during the 
day in the forty-?iinth year of his age. Ctear, upon leain-^ . 
ing his fate, exclaipaed, “ Cato, I grudge thee ^ thy death, 
since thou hast grudged me the glory of sparing thy life.’* 

507., With the Africaii campaign, all opposition to 
Caesar ended for the time, though two sons of Pompoy 
effected their escape^ to Spain, afterwar(is to trouble him. 
At Rome, in honour of his victory, a public thanksgiving 
of forty days was celebrated, while the dictatorship was 
decreed to him for ten years, and the censorship for tluree. 
Upon reaching the city in the middle of the summer, he 
resolved to commemorate his successes by four magnificent 
triumphs, havTng never before been the hero of a pageant. 
He triumphed for Gaul, for Egypt, for Pontus, and for 
Africa. No mention was made of Pharsalia, as the defeated 
party were Romans, and the triumph for Africa had respect 
to Juba only. Behind the, car of the general, the Gilic 
chieftain Vercingetorix walked in chains, with the captive 
princess Arsinoe, a younger sister of Cleopatra. The 
citizens received largesses of corn and money ; tlie soldiers 
had twenty thousand sesterces eachf and citizens and 
soldiers sat down to a public banquet at twenty-three 
thousand tables, A profusion of games in the circus and 
combats in the amphitheatre gratified the people ; and 
those who Lad not witnessed the scenes of Pharsalia and 
Tliapsus were compensated by a sanguinary naval fight in 
the Campus Martins, convert^ temporarily into a lake for 
the occasion. In the midst of forty elephants bearing vast 
candelabras glittering witli rock-crystal, the dictatoi 
traversed Rome in the evening, attended the fetes, and 
showed himself to the populace. 

308. Spain, instigated by the sons of Pompey, a'*, 
length rose in insurrection ; but with characteristic 
despatch, Csesar was at Corduba (Cordova) in twenty 
seven days after leaving Rome. In the battle of Munda, 
on the 17th of March, his severest engage- 
ment, he was again victorious, and returned 
to Rome in September, to be formally invested 
with further honours and power. He was created dictator 
for life, allowed to "wear constantly a laurel crown, received 
the title of Imperator, had his person declai*ed sacred, 
while a body-guard of senators and knights was appointeii 
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to attend Mm. The whole senate bound themselves by 
oath to watch over his safety, and the month* Quinctilis in 
^wMch he was born was henceforth to l^e called Julius 
(July), as a perpetual memorial of lys name. The suc- 
cessful man had no thought of idly occupying his elevation, 
but directed his powerful mind to vas^ schemes of im- 
provement. iAmoiig other projects, he contemplated the 
formation of a library in imitation of the Alexandrian, 
draining the Pontine marshes, cutting a new channel for 
the Tiber, digging a canal through the isthmus of Corinth, 
constructing a causeway across the Apennines to the 
Adriatic, forming the port of Ostia into a capacious har- 
bour, composing a digest of all the Roman laws, and 
definitely settling the eastern limits of the’ empire by an 
expedition against the Parthians. Having no legitimate 
children, he adopted his great nephew Marcus Octavius as 
his son, afterwards the emperor Augustus, with a view to 
preserve his power in his family ; and probably it was not 
the empty name of king that led him so eagerly to desire 
it, but the consideration, that the outward style of royalty 
would tend to confirm him in the possession of the reality, 
and facilita'te the foundation of hereditary monarchy. The 
proposal was formally advanced by Antony, but abandoned 
in consequence of its cold reception by most of ins friends 
and the i)COple in general. The iiitrodiiction of the project 
mainly precipitated the conspiracy by which he perished. 
Yet hereditary royalty would have been far more preferable 
for Rome than the imperial constitution eventually esta- 
blislied, u hich placed the empire at the disposal of the army, 
who were too often ready to recognise the highest bidder as 
the fittest ruler. 

309. liarly in the year, the plot was formed to remove 
by assassination Caesar from his eminence. 

included som^ Pompeians indebted to his 
clemency for their lives, as Cains Cassius Lon- 
ginus and Marcus Junius Brutus, the former influenced by 
motives of personal enmity, the latter by a mistaken 
patriotism. But almost all the parties to the number 
of sixty v^ere Caesarians, the majority of whom were 
disappointed aspirants after pow'er and place, while a few 
might be friends of the old constitution, w ho wdshed to see 
it restored instead of being superseded. The most guilty 
agent in the foul transaction was Decimus Junius Brutus. 
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A soldier under Caesar i!i the Gallic wars, he had been 
crowned with honours, was admitted to his friendship, and 
mentioned in Wte will as one of his heirs in the second 
aagree. 8o entirely had he won his confidence, that the 
murderers sent him on the fatal day to conduct Caesar to 
the senate-house, lest he should be diverted from attending, 
and with cool perfidy he performed the service. On the 
1 5th of March, a propi>sal was to be made in the senate to 
confer the royal dignity upon Caesar in relation to the 
Trans-Itafian districts. That day was fixed upon by the 
conspirators to despatch him. Jle was not ignorant of 
there being a plot against him, and was warned to beware 
of the ides of March. But he made his appearance as 
usual in the senate, and fell by the daggers of the assassins, 
first piercing the arm of Cassius with his writing-style, and 
exclaiming to Brutus, ‘‘ And you too, my son Cicero 
says that he saw Csesar fall, and he rejoiced — a shameful 
confession ; for he h'-.d ever been kindly treated by him, 
and with abject servility sought his favour on the ruin of 
the Pompeian cause. Marcus Brutus called aloud upon the 
orator, lifting up his bloody dagger with exultation, as the 
instrument of a meritorious deed. He no doubt acted 
Tender the honest impression that constitutional liberty 
demanded the service, and was perhaps the only conspirator 
influenced to it by purely republican considerations. But 
apart from the death of Caesar being a murder, his removal 
was a great political error, from which ordinary sagacity 
might have perceived that public calamity must spring. 
So intense and wide-spread was the corruption of the times, 
as to preclude all ‘hope of restoring the republic. The 
only alternative before the people was the ride of a pro- 
fligate aristocracy, Or, as the event proved, civil wars ending 
in another military despotism, which differed from the 
preceding one by abounding in bloody proscriptions. 

310. Caesar died in the *fifty-sixth year of his age. 
Though originally of feeble constitution, he acquired 
vigorous health by temperate diet and regular exercise. 
Tall in stature, of a fair complexion, with expressive black 
efes, his personal appearance was noble and prepossessing, 
and he was sufficiently vain of it. Having become bald in 
later years, no honour decreed to him was more highly 
valued than that of wearing a laurel wreath which con- 
cealed the defect. Though inured to rough accommodation 
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in his pampaigns, he was fastidiSiis and somewhat effeminate 
|l|n his dress. In private life, he was notorious for liber- 
Jlftism, the common vice of the Romaife of liis age, but 
carefully abstained from the other excesses in which they 
indulged. Towards his own countrymen hostile to him, 
his conduct in the hour of triumph deserves high commen- 
dation. He ordered no executions, freely forgave those 
who had bcrne^ arms, against him, and declared that he 
would make no difference between Caesarians^ and Pom- 
peians. Yet though naturally lenient, insatiable ambition 
was his master passion, and hence he could defy all the 
dictates of humanity in Gaul, as his success there was 
essential to the personal predominance at which he aimed. 
Intellectually Caesar’s name is the greatest that occurs in 
the Roman annals, and few of any age can be put in com- 
petition with him for variety of accomplishments, and 
proficiency in each. In war, he grappled with apparently 
insurmountable difficulties, and overcame them by mingling 
caution with boldness, consummate strategy with rapid 
action. In oratory, he was second to none of his contem- 
poraries, according to the express acknowledgment of 
Cicero, sjieakiiig ‘Vith ease, precision, and force to an 
rudience of senators or soldiers. In literature, liis history 
of the (billic Campaign and the Civil War is a monument 
of pure Latinity, correct tasre, and clear style. Asa states- 
man, he displayed administrative talents of the highest 
order, while, amid his multifarious avocations, he bestowed 
attention upon jurisprudence, poetry, mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and architecture. But Caesar, attaining a few months’ 
uninterrupted enjoyment of supreme power terminated by 
a tragical catastrophe, is a mighty beacon on the page of 
histoiy warning mankind against the common error to 
which an inspired expostulation refers : — “ Wherefore do 
ye spend money for that which is not bread, and your 
labour for that which satisfielii not ?” 

311. One of the most useful services of Caesar, the cor- 
rection of the calendar, a benefit to the whole civilized 
world, was effected in b.c. 46. In this work, he was assisted 
by Sosigenes, a philosopher of Alexandria, and Marcus 
I javius. Previousl}^, the Roman months had never made 
a complete year, and the college of pontiffs, who had the 
management of the calendar, had been accustomed to insert 
intercalary months in order to adapt the year to the course 
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of the sun. This prerogative gave them considerable poli- 
tical power, which, at the instigation of personal feeling, 
was frequently abused., A magistrate’s term of office they 
could lengthen or shorten by adding to or taking from the * 
year by capricious intercalations ; and thus they Could also 
injure or benefit the farmers of the public revenues. Ac- 
cordingly, great actual confusion had been caused. The fes- 
tivals of the harvest had ceased to coincide with the summer ; 
those of the vintage with the autumn ; ancf the Koman civil 
year had bScbme three mouths in advance of the astrono- 
mical.* Livy mentions a remarkable eclipse of the sun on 
the 11th of Quinctilis (July), in the year a.u.o. 564, which 
calculation proves to have occurred on the 14th of March, 
B.c. 190, being nearly total at Rome. The historian also 
mentions an eclipse of tlie moon in the night between the 
3rd and 4th of September, a.u.c. 586, which, in like man 
ner, is found to have occurred in the night between the 
21st and 22ud of Jurm, b.c. 168. To remedy the confu- 
sion, and guard against its recurrence, Caesar made the 
year b.c. 46 to consist of 445 days, and dated the reformed 
y()ar of 365 days from the mean new moon after the shortest 
day, which occurred at Rome on the L4; of Jajmary, b.c, 

45, at 6 hours 16 minutes p.m. Having estimated the 
true length of the mean tropical year to be about six hours 
more, he ordered one day to be added every fourth year, 
our present leap-year. This calculation involved an error 
in excess of 11 minutes 12 seconds, the acc\miulation of 
which, year after year, was corrected by pope Gregory 
XIII. when ten days were dropped between the 4th and 
15th of October, 1582. The reform was adopted in Eng- 
land in 1752. The year of the Gregorian calendar is only 
24 seconds more than the mean tropical year, which will 
give the excess of a day in 3600 years. 

• The previous dates given in tliw volume are according to the uniefurwed 
Roman c^endar 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE SECOND TRIUMVIJElATE. 

A.U.C. 709 — 724 . B.c. 44 — 29 . 

Contemporary Reigns and Events. — Eoyi*T: Extinction of the race of the Ptolemies ^ 
Egypt a Homan province.— J ud.ea. : End of the Asmonean dynasty. Herod, an 
Idumman, obtains fhe throne. — Parthia : Pliraates iv. — The Actiatic Era, 
foir^.ded on the battle of Actium, commenced at Rome January 1, b.c. 30, ?ind 
in Egypt September 1, b.c. 30. ** , 

312 . The death of Caesar gave prominence to three indi- 
viduals atta-ched to Ms interests, Marcus Antonius, Marcus 
Lepidus, and Cains Octavianns. Antony, , who has been 
already mentioned, a brave ^nd skilfufsoldier but a. graceless 
debauchee, overwhelmed with debts in consequence of his 
profligacy, was consular colleague to the dictator at the time 
of his murder. He had been sounded by the conspirators 
with a view to his becoming an accomplice, but indignantly 
spurned the suggestion, and was kept in conversation by 
some of the party outside the senate-house while the deed 
was performed. Lepidus played but a secondary part, for 
which alone he was fitted by capacity, as well as inclined 
by natural indolence ; but at this period, having been ap- 
pointed to the command in Transalpine Gaul, and having 
raised an army for his province, which was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, he had great power in his hands. 
Caesar supped with him- on the eve of the fatal March 15, 
and Lepidus beheld his fall. Octaviamis, the great-nephew, 
adopted son and heir of the dictator, was under twenty 
years of age when his illustrious relative ended his career. 
At that period, he was at Apollonia in Illyricum, whither 
he had been 'sent for martial training previous to the pro- 
jected rurthian expedition. Though so young, he soon 
showed liimself a perfect ma^er of dissimulation and tact, 
baffled all competitors, gained po.ssession of supreme power, 
and founded the imperial despotism. 

313. Rome was thrown into profound consternation by 
the awful occurrence of the ides of March. Lepidus sought 
a brief immediate concealment, and then repaired to Ms 
troops encamped on an island in the Tiber. Antony 
retired to his house and prepared to defend it in case of an 
attack. The conspirators, uncertain how the populace 
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would be affected, occupied the Capitol with a band of 
gladiators. Each of the two parties feared the other, and 
at length came* to an accommodation, by w^hich the mur- 
derers were to be exempt from judicial iAvestigation, while, 
on the other hand, all the acts of Caesar were 'to be held 
valid, the provisions of his will to be executed, and his 
corpse interred at the public expense. But popular feeling, 
unequivocally manifested against the ^assassins, induced 
Antony Jo change his course and swim with the stream. 
The crowd forgot the faults of the deceased, and only 
thought of his virtues, his greatness, and untimely fate. 
Upon an actor in the theatre pronouncing the line, 

“ I gave them life that they might give me death/' 

the audience caught at the application of the verse to Caesar 
— pierced with twenty-two wounds from the hands of those 
who had experienced his magnanimous clemency, and 
nothing farther was to be heard but cries and sobs, An- 
tony fostered this feeling in his oratiop at the funeral, and, 
as he held up the blood-stained toga of the deceased, the 
people became furious. On learning that Caesar in his will 
had appointed Decimus Brutus to the province^of Cisalpine 
Gaul, Marcus Brutus to Macedoniai, Cassius to Sjria, and 
had otherwise distinguished the men who had slain him, 
their indignation knew no bounds, and with brands from the 
funeral pile tliey proceeded to burn their habitations. The 
conspirators had no resource but to flee ; and, according to 
Suetonius, scarcely any of them survived their victim more 
tJjan three years ; and all came to a violent end. 

314. Caesar died immensely rich, leaving a legacy to 
every Boman citizen, the amount of which is variously 
stated, and bequeathing his gardens on the Tiber to the 
public : 

“ Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal. 

To every Koman citizerf he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas ; 

Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber : he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures, * 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a CsGsar ! When comes such another ?” 

But Antony had pounced upon the private property of 
Caesar ; his widow, Calpurnia, in her terror and confusion, 
readily surrendering his ready money into the hands of her 
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husband’s consular colleague. He thus obtain^ one hundred 
rmllion sesterces, and seizing the public treasure of seven 
hundred millioiis in the temple of Ops, he^had the means 
of paying off hi^ »wn enormous debts, and prosecuting the 
ambitious design of occupying Caesar’^ place. The bold 
return of the young Octavianus from Apollonia defeated 
the infamous project. As the adopted son of the late dic- 
tator his name now became Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, 
and as heir to three-fourths of his private property he 
dema.ided his inheritance, promising to the people every 
fraction of what was bequeathed to them. The part of 
Octavianus was sufficiently difficult, but the clever dis- 
sembler proved himself equal to the occasion. While he 
found an, enemy in Antony, he was an enemy .himself to the 
party who approved of his uncle’s murder ; concealing, 
however, his real sentiments, he duped the latter to support 
his cause, with Cicero at their head, and Antony was com- 
pelled to refund the money he had not spent. Unable 
to stand his ground in the city, and having preyiously 
obtained Cisalpine Gaul from the people, Antony pro- 
ceeded thither to make war upon D. Brutus, who had gone 
to the province in compliance with the provisions of Caesar’s 
will. Emboldened by the apparent adhesion of Octavianus, 
and making sure of the fall of the Caesarian party, Cicero 
had come forward in the senate as a leading figure ; he 
hurled his tremendous philippics against Antony with un- 
sparing severity, procured his denunciation as a public enemy, 
and on the 1st of January, Octavianus was sent 

B c against him with the title of praetor, with both 

the consuls^ of the year. ‘ Antony, who was 
closely besieging Brutus in Mutina (Modena), was defeated, 
and fled to Lepidus, who had a large force in Transalpine 
Gaul ; but both the consuls were slain, and Octavianus 
assumed the supreme command. He was quickly super- 
seded, tlie senate appointing *Brutus in his place, Tliis 
subordination to the basest of Cmsar’s murderers was an in- 
tolerable oftence to him, and one of the main causes of his 
speedily throwing off the mask. 

^15. Cicero received with enthusiastic joy the news of 
Antony’s defeat and flight, regarding it as sealing the poli- 
tical overtluow of the late dictator’s friends. But his 
exultation was soon damped by Lepidus with his powerftil 
army making common cause with the fugitive, who was 
joined also by Pollio, the governor of Further Spain, and 
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Plancus, governor of Further Gaiil. Their united forces 
rendered Antony more formidable than ever, and he pro- 
ceeded to recroBs the Alps to renew the war with Brutus. 
Meanwhile, Octavianus, slighted by the senate, began to 
act independently. ' A favourite with the soldiers, owing 
to his relationship to their old leader, he sought and ob- 
tained the consulsliip by their aid on his return to Rome, 
and, by the same meaus,^. procured a decree of outlawry 
against the murderers of Caesar, whom h^ at once proceeded 
to visit with summary vengeance. Marching from the 
south against D. Brutus, who was assailed by Antony from 
the north, the tyrannicide endeavoured to escape to M. 
Brutus in Greece, but was deserted by his soldiers on the 
road, betrayed, and slain. Lepidus now mediated a re- 
conciliation between Octavianus and Antony, and the three 
agreed to act in concert, establishing a second triumvirate, 
holding a conference to arrange the terms. The scene of 
the interview was a small island in the river Rhenus, na 
far from Bunonia (Bologna). Distrusting each other 
Lepidus entered the island first, to see that there was.no 
treacher}^ ; and upon giving a signal to that effect, Octavi- 
anus and Antony approached from opposite* sides, each 
attended by an equal guard, the parties being mutually 
searched as a security against concealed weapons. Hie 
conference lasted three days. So entirely was it felt that 
by uniting they could govern according to their will, that 
they concluded upon a joint exercise of the supreme power 
for the next five years, under the title of Triumviii rei^ 
puldiccE constituendw. Antony was to have Gaul, Lepi- 
dus Spain, Octavianus Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia ; and 
upon the settlement of affairs in Italy, Antony and Octa- 
vianus were to proceed against .the two conspirators M. 
Brutus and Cassius, who had made themselves formidable 
in the east. The triumvirs read their compact over to the 
soldiers, which contained a flberal provision for them ; and 
it was sealed by a marriage between Octavianus and Clau- 
dia, the step-daughter of Antony. 

316. One atticle of the agreement was for the time kepi 
back from the troops — the horrible butchery upon which 
the triumvirs resolved. It was a needless precaution, for 
the military proved the ready executioners of their will, 
liaving the prospect of large gratuities from the confiscated 
property of the proscribed. The triumvirs drew up a pro- 
scription list on the spot, containing the names of their 
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public and private enemies, and including some whom one 
party might be inclined to spare, because connected 
with them by ties of blood or friendship^ but who wert> 
surrendered owing to being obnoxious to the other con- 
federates. Lepidus submitted to hav6‘ the name of his 
brother entered on the fatal scroll, Antony that of his 
uncle, and Octavianus that of Cicero. The latter pleaded 
hard for the life of the orator^ but Antony remembered 
his terrible philippics and proved inexorable. Seventeen 
of the most important persons w^ere at once selected from 
the list, and spldiers sent off to murder them. The san- 
guinary monsters then marched to Rome, occupied the city 
with tiieir legions, and compelled the people by a formal 
law to recognise their usurped direction of the state. The 
second triumvirate thus difiered from the first in not being 
a mere private arrangement, but receiving a public 
sanction. 

317. The times of Sulla returned again to Rome. Lists 
of the proscribed were published ; rewards were offered for 
their heads ; and all who harboured them were themselves 
amenable to proscription. Scenes of the most unnatural 
treachery transpire^!, .intermingled with some instances 
of sublime devote<lness ; but the latter were few in com- 
parison with the former. Whdle sotjs refused to aid the 
escape of fathers, and a mother closed her door against 
a son, and friends fled from friends as from contagion, 
several slaves and freedmen displayed admirable fidelity to 
their unhappy masters ; one mutilated himself, and showing 
a dead body to those who came to kill his master, made 
them believe that he had anticipated their errand and gra- 
tified his private vengeance. There was much fidelity,” 
says Yelleius Paterculus, ‘‘ in the women, enough in the 
freedmen, a little in the slaves, and none in the sons ; so 
true it is, that when hope is once awakened, it is difficult 
to wait !” Many who were not proscribed were butchered 
for the plunder of their estates, and orphans perished on 
account of their inheritances. Three hundred senators are 
said to have fallen, and of the richer class, or equestrians, 
two thousand. Of the three authors of this civil massacre, 
Octavianus seems to have acted the most atrocious part, for 
his youth forbids us to suppose that he had personal injuries 
of any amount to resent. He coolly killed upon the prin- 
ciple of getting rid of the old aristocracy in order to pave 
the way for his own rise. 
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318. Cicero was the most illustrious victim of this reign 
of terror. He was one of the seventeen at first singled out 
for immediate destruction. A warning of danger reached 
him at his Tusculan villa, upon which he fled to the coast 
lor the purpose of ei^caping by sea, and actually embarked. 
Contrary winds drove him to the Circeiau promontory and 
obliged him to land. After various resolves as to his 
course, which powerfully , betray an agonized mind, he 
sought concealment in his villa near Capda, and retired to 
rest, but hiS faithful slaves persuaded him to rise, apprehend- 
ing danger, and again adventure upon the deep. The shore 
was about a mile from his house. Sick in body and sick 
at heart, he was borne in a litter along an unfrequented 
})ath through the woods, but overtaken by the soldiers sent 
in pursuit of him. The slaves would have defended their 
master, but he forbade them, and stretching out his neck to 
the sword of the executioners, with a blow the head uas 
severed from the body. Laenas, the commander of the 
party, had once been sue^'c'ssfully defended by the orator, 
when arraigned on a capital charge, and thus another in- 
stance of base ingratitude was added to the many with 
which this detestable period abounded.* Fulvia, the in- 
famous wife of Antony, received with savage joy the head 
of her husband’s eloqueht denouncer, and it was nailed to 
the rostra, so often the scene of his vehement elocution. 
Cicero perished December 7th, b.c. 43, in the sixty- fourth 
year of his age. It is impossible to mistake his character, 
so fully has he drawn his own portrait in his voluminous 
correspondence. • Though really attached to the aristocracy, 
yet without a particle of firmness, he was the slave of cir- 
cumstances, and perpetually vacillated as they changed. 
Suck was his self-adulation, that notwithstanding his pro- 
fessions of patriotism and <icnunciations of tyranny, we can 
well believe that constitutional liberty would not have 
been acceptable if it kept hiiit^in the shade, while a perfect 
despotism would not have been displeasing upon the sup- 
position that it ministered to his prominence. The evi- 
dence of his letters justifies the remark that in him we have 

a most marvellous, memorable, and instructive specimen 
of the greatest intellectual strength linked indissolubly to 
the greatest moral weakness.” Cicero, apart from his 
political career, furnishes a more pleasing spectacle. He 
cultivated the domestic aud social virtues, was an upright 
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provincial governor, an indulgent master, a kind husband 
and father, an affectionate friend — ^in these respects second 
to none among those who have lived amid> the darkness of 
’*lieathenism. 

319. The tnumvirs after their dreadful triumph in Italy 
turned their attention to foreign affairs. Sextus Pompeius^ 
a younger^ son of Pompey, who escaped from the sword of 
Caesar in Spain, after leading a guerilla life in that country, 
came forward upon his death, and gathering the remains 
of I ’is father’s party, made himself master of Sicily, where 
he was joined by many of the proscribed who were so 
fortunate as” to effect their escape. But the two murderers 
M. Brutus and Cassius were for the present more impor- 
tant antagonists. Brutus had retired to Macedonia, the 
province assigned to him in Caesar’s will, where he was 
received by the .legions as their leader, and joined by the 
troops stationed in lllyricum. Cassius was equally suc^ 
cessful in the Syrian province. The two chiefs . obtained 
possession of the Roman world east of the Adriatic, and 
** agreeing to act in concert an independent part, 

B c they prepared for war against the triumvirs, 

r meeting at Sardis to arrange their plans. But 
tardy in their movements, before they left Asia, Antony 
and Octavianus had entered Greece with upwards of one 
hundred thousand men. It was at this period, when about 
to cross the Hellespont, that Brutus, sitting up late one 
night in his tent with a feeble light, thought he 'heard 
some one enter, and looking round fancied he saw a 
spectral figure. To his inquiry ‘‘ Who art thou ? What 
wilt thou ?” the phantom responded “I am thy evil genius ; 
thou shalt see me again at Philippi.” The mind of Brutus 
was heavily oppressed by the events of the period. H*e 
liad been a party to a great crime in order to restore the 
republic, and its restoration Wcis further off than ever. He 
had only been instrumental in supplanting a mild with a 
bloody despotism. Sad, hopeless, and perhaps remorseful, 
he gave his nights to re<uliug the Stoics, in search of repose 
and strength of mind from the maxims of that inflexible 
philosophy. The spectral illusion shows the play of a 
diseased imagination, with mournful presentiments of ill- 
fortune. At Philippi, in tlie autumn, the armies of the 
contending parties;, about eqiial in numbers, the largest the 
Romans had ever collected, encountered each other. Brutus 
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routed the division of Octavianus, but Antony defeated 
that of Cassius, who, ignorant of the victory of his col- 
league, hastily concluded all to be lost, and was killed at^ 
his own request, in a lonely hut, by one of his servants. In 
less than a month Afterwards, Brutus ventured ‘Hipon the 
second battle of Philippi, yielding against his judgment to 
the impatience of his troops, and impelled by a wish to 
know his destiny. The army of the triumvirs conquered, 
upon which Brutus, after passing great part of the night 
in a rocky glen with a few^ friends, threw himself upon his 
sword, which was held by the rhetorician Strato. Before 
committing this ac,t, he is said to have looked up towards 
the starry sky, repeating two lines from Euripides : — 
Virtue, vain* word ! futile shadow, slave of chance ! 
Alas, I believed in thee!” Perhaps this dying speech 
intimates his creed — that outward success in life is the test 
of right — a philosophy which left its disciples to mental 
despair upon the occurrence of irretrievable misfortune. 
The survivors of his party who were not taken prisoners 
fled to Sextus Pompeius,* and increased his forces. 

After the battles of Philippi, Octavianus returned 
to Pome, while Antony proceeded to Asia;* where iie assumed 
all the authority of supreme ruler, and rioted in luxury and 
vice. From Tarsus, in Cilicia, he summoned Cleopatra, the 
Egyptian queen, to appear before him, for having leaned to 
the side of Brutus and Cassius. She was not ^ ^ 
reluctant to obey the mandate, relying upon 
her personal fascinations to disarm the triumvir 
of his anger, and convert him into her slave and tool. She 
was still only twenty'-five years old, and cairying with her 
such gifts and trea£;ures as became her rank, she embarked 
in the Egyptian fleet, and sailed up the river Cydnus to 
Tarsus. 

“ The barge she sat in, like a hurnish’d throne, 
llurn’d on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them: the oars were siWer, 

Which to me tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water, which they beat, to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes — 

The cily cast 

Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 

Enthroned in the market-place, did sit alone.” 

On landing, she invited him and his generals to a banquet, 
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marked with the utmost splendour and profuse expense. 
Cleopatra was a proficient in the art of pleasing-, and was 
^not more abandoned than accomplished.^ Her voice was 
exquisitely musical; her wit ready and versatile. She 
had seven languages at command, tfiose of her various 
subjects, Greek, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Troglodytic, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac, whereas none of her predecessors had 
been able to master the Egyptian, and some had forgotten 
their native Greek. Antony was completely ensnared. 
He could deny her nothing, and one of the first favours 
she obtained, the murder of her sister Arsinoe at Ephesus, 
marks the jealous cruelty of her character. The old warrior, 
now the degraded vassal of the queen, accompanied her to 
Alexandria, where no pains were spared tc retain him in 
her toils. She sang, drank, gamed, hunted, and reviewed 
the troops with the infatuated Roman, attended him in 
his midnight rambles through the city, wealth and elegance 
throwing a cloak over the grossness of vice and crime. 
Tvro events at length occurred to compel him for a time 
to suspend his revels, and leave the scene of his degrada- 
tion — the Parthians invaded Syria, and war broke out in 
Italy, instigated by Antony’s wife and brother, against 
Outavianus. 

321. I'ulvia, to detach her husband from Cleopatra, and 
bring him home, had induced his brother Lucius to place 
himself at the head of a large number of Italians disaffected 
towards Octavianus, who, in order to reward his rapacious 
legions, had violently dispossessed the peasantry of their 
farms, and bestowed their lands upon the troops. The 
country was thus full of malcontents', but as the soldiers, 
who were interested parties, adhered to Octavianus, they 
enabled him with little difficulty to put down the insurrec- 
tion. He blockaded the insurgents in the strongly fortified 
town of Perusia, obliged them by famine to 
B c 40^^^ surrender, and cruelly massacred from three to 
lour hundred noble prisoners. Fulvia, ordered 
to quit Italy, fled to Greece, wliere she met her husband, 
who was advancing in compliance with her urgent appeals 
to support the cause of his wife and brother. Antony, 
though he blamed her enterprise, proceeded towards Italy, 
and formed an alliance with Sext. Pompeius, in the view 
of hostilities with ^lis triumviral colleague. But an actual 
rupture was prevented by the mediation of their friends, 
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and at Brundusium a pacification was fonnally concluded, 
with a new division of the empire. It was agreed that 
Antony should Save the eastern provinces ; Octavianus, the, 
western ; and Lepidus, Africa ; that Italy should belong to 
the triumvirs in coihmon ; and that Sext. Pompeius should 
be regarded as a common enemy. Fiilvia having just 
died, Octavianus abandoned his noble-minded sister Octavia 
to become the wife of Antony, to cement their union. It 
was at this period that the Maccabean princes were sup- 
planted in the government of Judaea by the Idumeean 
Herod, afterwards of infamous celebrity for his domestic 
crimes and slaughter of the innocents at Bethlehem. He 
. made his appearance at Rome to seek the favour of the 
triumvirs, while the Parthians invaded the country as the 
champions of tlie old dynasty, and was, cliiefly through the 
influence of Antony, whose good-will had been secured by 
large sums of money, invest^ witJi the sovereignty. 

322. During the next eight years, Octavianus warily 
prosecuted the scheme of obtaining the sole mastersh^ of 
the Roman world, in which he was materially assisted by 
his friend, adviser, and cornmander-in-chief, M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, one of the most distinguishfbd and* important 
men of the age. In b.c. 36, Agrippa defeated the fleet 
of Sext. Pompeius, upon which he fled from Sicily to 
Asia, and was put to death at Miletus in the following 
year. Lepidus, who had taken part in his overthrow, 
wishing to have a more prominent place in the triumvirate 
of which he was a imniiber, attempted to hold Sicily in 
conjunction with Africa. But Octavianus, speculating 
upon his unpopularity with the legions, boldly rode into 
his camp and invited the soldiers to leave his standard. 
This daring manoeuvre, though not at first successful, had 
eventually the desired effect ; and Lepidus, deficient in 
energy and courage, in endeavouring to increase his power, 
was deprived of it altogether. Deserted by his army, he 
was obliged to submit himself to the mercy of his colleague, 
wdio deposed him from the triumvirate, and took possession 
of his African 'province. Octavianus had now but one 
rival to cope with, Antony, who had been effectually 
damaging himself in Roman estimation by a renewed con- 
nexion with Cleopatra, “ the republic’s firebrand, Egypt’s 
foul disgrace.” 

323. An inglorious war against the Parthians occupied 

M 2 
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Antony in b.c. 36» After penetrating to the Araxes, he 
was compelled to retreat, and his supplies being cut otf‘, 
^lie army largely suffered from famine and tlie sword of 
the enemy. Cleopatra met him in Syria, and he returned 
with her to Alexandria, striving to bui^ the remembrance 
of his failure in sensual pleasures. In b.c. 34, he attacked 
the Armenian king upon suspicion of treachery, took him 
prisoner, and bestowed his country upon Cleopatra, cele- 
brating his success by a splendid triumph at Alexandria. 
He gave her likewise Phoenicia, Coelo-Syria, Cj^prus, parts 
of Cilicia, Judma, and Arabia Nabathsea. She had asked 
the life of Herod, who had advised Antony to break the 
disgraceful ties which bound him to her, and is said to 
have contemplated her assassination, to free himself from 
a dangerous neighbour, and his patron from an imperious 
and fatal mistress. But she was obliged to be content 
with a gift of the rich balsam country around Jericho, and 
an annual rent-charge of two hundred talents on the 
revenues of Judaea, which Herod necessarily ceded. From 
this ‘period the head of Antony appeared on the coins 
joined wdth that of Cleopatra, as king and queen, with the 
words ‘‘ enrperor,’'' and ‘‘ the young goddess.” She 
assumed the title of Isis, and, attired as the goddess, gave 
audience on state occasions ; while Antony, as if nothing 
should be wanting to com])lete his transformation from a 
Koman citizen into an eastern despot, adopted the style 
and costume of Osiris, saluting his mistress as the queen 
of kings, in allusion to their children. Having sent his 
wife back to her brother Octavianus, and then divorced 
her, he carried a golden sceptre, worfe a purple robe and 
diadem as the husband of a queen, and had even the in- 
fatuation to promise the Roman empire to Cleopatra, 
which she demanded as the price of her love. 

324. Octavianus eagerly availed himself of the dis- 
graceful scenes on the banks of the Nile to accomplish 
the ruin of his collteague. But he proceeded cautiously, 
affecting to dqplore the conduct of Antony, whom he con- 
stantly spoke* of as bewitched by that accursed Egy^p- 
tian.” The divorce of his sister for a foreigner offended 
Roman pride, and made him appear an injured man in 
popular estimation, while Cleopatra’s ambitious dream of 
reigning in Rome as well as in Alexandria afforded a 
oifiicient pretext for war It was accordingly declared 
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against Cleopatra, not against Antony, as a more politic 
measure. With an army of eighty thousand foot, twelve 
thousand horsef and a fleet, Octavianus landed in Creece^ 
where Antony and Cleopatra appeared at the head of a 
larger land and n'^val force. . The two armies, after re- 
maining for some time encamped near each other, took up 
positions on the shores of the Ambracian Gulf, the one on 
the promontory of Aolium, the other on the opposite 
point, the fleets occupying^ the intermediate sea. Anton}^ 
was advised to bring the struggle to an issue by a land 
battle, but yielding to the influence of Cleopatra, deter- 
mined upon a naval engagement. The action off Actium, 
foufflit in September, was obstinately contested. 

While the ev^nt was yet doubtful, the qneen, 
fearful of the result, and anxious for her per- 
sonal safety, took to flight in her galley, and was followed 
by sixty Egyptian ships. Antony, bewildered by this 
movement, or despairing after being deserted by so large 
a part of his force, fled after her, and the rest of tlie fleet 
was either destroyed or captured by Agrippa, who com- 
manded for Octavianus. The land army of tiie fugitive 
triumvir, after waiting in vain the rt^turn of its leader, 
submitted to an inevitable necessity, and surrendered to 
the conqueror. The battle of Actium brought the Koman 
part of Asia to the feet of the victor, and one of the first 
to court his favour was the Judaean king, Herod, hitherto 
a devoted partisan of Antony, who succeeded in a personal 
interview at Rhodes in making his peace with the trium- 
phant Octavianus. 

325. Ill the ensuing spring, Cleopatra and Antony were 
assailed in Alexandria by an. overwhelming force. The 
queen at first thought of flight, but the ships conveyed for 
the purpose to the lied Sea, or built there, were burned by 
the Arabs. She then negotiated with Octavianus I 0 be- 
traj^ her paramour, and woilld have willingly delivered 
him up alive, could she have safely calculated upon being 
permitted still to reign. This hope failing, she caused a 
false report of her death to be circulated, upon which the 
infatuated, guilty, and miserable Antony put an end to his 
life by his sword. When the city fell, she was captured 
in her own mausoleum, where her most valuable treasures 
were collected, with a number of venomous animals ready 
to be used as occasion might demand. Octavianus had tlie 
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instruments of death removed. In an interview with his 
captive he endeavoured to allay her apprehensions, but 
with womanly quickness discerning her fate from his cool 
temperament, she scorned to be carried away in haughty 
triumph,* eluded the vigilance of her gEuards, and destroyed 
herself by the poison of an asp. The supposed ease of this 
mode of dying is the reason assigned for its selection. 
While there is no foundation for the idea, it seems to have 
been a fancy reaKy entertainec^ by the ancients, for Dios- 
corides, her physician, in a work on poisonous bites, states 
that the feelings occasioned by the bite of an asp are rather 
pleasing than otherwise. With Cleopatra the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies became extinct, and Egypt was formed into 
a Roman province. 

326. The struggle for the mastery was now over. No 
adversary to the power of Octavianus remained. Oh re- 
turning to Rome, in the spring of b.c. 29, he was received 
with the highest honours and distinctions. The temple of 
danus was closed, as a sign of universal peace, f and all 
hanks and classes rejoiced in having an individual hand at 
the helm of affairs, and not a factious mob or a jealous 
triumvirato. At *this period the history of the republic 
terminates and that of the empire begins. 


CHAPTER IX. 

LITERATURE AND MANNERS. 

327. The last century of the republic, especially the latter 
part of it, was not more remarkable for civil turbulence 
than for literary cultivation, and few^ assemblies have 
equalled the Roman senate of that period in combining so 
much intellectual ability among its members. In the 
public schools, of very ancient date in Rome, frequented 
by boys and girls of all ranks, the teaching was confined 
to reading, writing, and a little arithmetic. With these 
acquirements the instruction of the common people termi- 
nated. Varro enumerates among the essential qualifica- 

* TIor. Od, lib. i. 37. 

t Tliis is said to have been only the third instance since ttie foundation of th-i 
city. 
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tions of a bailiff on a country estate an ability to read, 
write, and keep the accounts of the establishment. The 
wealthy, however, commonly employed private tutors, 
either purchasing learned slaves, or hiring free teacherS;, 
who were chiefly native Greeks, exclusively for their 
families. The greatest attention was paid to grarUmar and 
rhetoric, for it was deemed discreditable not to be able to 
speak in public with correctness, elegance, and fluency, 
supporting an opinion by the force of argument and elo- 
quence. Jlence the number of accomplished orators that 
marked the closing years of the republic. In athletic ex- 
ercises the youth were carefully trained, resorting daily to 
the Campus Martius to practise them. 

328. Collections of books began to be .formed at Rome 
soon after the^ second Punic war. It became the fashion 
with the higher classes, however apart tliemselves from 
any taste for literature, to have an elegantly-furnished 
apartihent in their houses reserved for the purpose of a 
library, bibliotheca. Portraits and busts of celebrated 
men, with statues of Minerva and the Muses, ornamented 
these libraries. While the rich accumulated books, poorer 
men of letters had access to public collections in Rome. 
The first of this kind appears to have bden the*bne brought 
from Athens by Sulla, and establ'shed in the Capitol. 
Julius Caesar projected a magnificent Greek and Latin 
library, and had commissioned Varro to commence it, 
when his death intcirrupted the scheme. The demand for 
books was supplied by purchase from abroad and by pri- 
vate copyists, scriptores librorii^ who were slaves employed 
by their masters in transcription. As the demand in- 
creased, booksellers’, bibliopolce^ appeared, and book-shops 
or stalls, the proprietors not only buying and selling books, 
but keeping a staff of copyists to furnish their stock in 
trade. It was not usual as yet for authors fo derive direct 
})rofit from their productiqps, though the grammarian 
Pompilius Andronicus contrived to save himself from 
starving by disposing of a manuscript. Registers of news, 
analogous to modern newspapers, were also common at 
Rome. Some of these were official journals, as the acts 
of the senate, which Julius Caesar ordered to be recorded, 
and allowed to be copied and circulated. Private j)ersons, 
however, took up newsmongering as a trade, producing 
leports of tlie proceedings at public meetings, of Lw in- 
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telligeiicej and gladiatonal shows, with the common gossip 
of the day, and selling copies of them. 

329. Tlie catalogue of Koman literati of this age is too 
♦ extensive to be gone through in detail, but a few principal 

names may be selected for notice. ^ 

330. In oratory, the Gracchi were succeeded by L. Lici- 
nius Crassusj born b.c. 140, died b.c. 91 ; Marcus Antoni us, 
born B.c. 143, murdered in the Marian proscription b.c. 87 ; 
Quintus Hortensjus, born b.c. 114, died b.c. 50; and his 
great contemporary Cicero. Each of these wa^; as distiri- 
guisJ^ed in the senate as at the bar, but only in the instance of 
the latter have we extant speeches to enable us to judge of 
their merits, though the voice of testimony is loud in their 
praise. Besides the fomaeen philippics, the titles of 
seventy-eight orations of Cicero have been' preserved, but 
the genuineness of six of these is doubtful, while nineteen 
have totally perished, sixteen survive only in a few muti- 
lated fragments, and six are imperfect. Among his most 
remarkable forensic efforts the defence of Milo contains 
noble bursts of eloquence, but the plea set up for him is 
.singularly weak. The speeches against Verres indignantly 
denounce his provincial tyranny, expose the venality of the 
home governmenf,, and exhil>it sound political maxims, 
which the advocate himself afterwards carried out in his 
proconsular administration. The oration for Cluentius is 
a perfect model of masterly elucidation in relation to as 
tangled a web of domestic crime as was ever brought into 
a court of justice.* Among his addresses to the senate 
the four discourses against Catiline, and the fourteen phi- 
lijipics against Antony, have never been surpassed in 
vehemence and power. In his harangues to the people, 
the two speeches against Ilullus show admirable dexterity 
and judgment ; and it sufficiently evinces the tact of the 
orator tiiat he carried his audience wdth him against the 
agrarian law proposed by tin? tribune, a measure which had 
the interests and passions of his }K*arers enlisted in its favour. 

331. Cicero siands confessedly at the head of Roman 
men of letters. While his genius wms essentially versatile, 
his diligence was exemplary, and hence his knowledge wms 
not more extensive in its range than solid in its character. 

• 

• 4^lair, in his Lectures upon Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, has critically analyr^ 
selecting it as an example of dexterous management in an intricate 
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He cultivated poetry, and some fragments of his efforts 
in this department remain, not, however, of such a nature 
as to dispose us* to regret their fewness. He wrote like» 
wise a history of his consulship, not a particle of whicli 
has been saved. Ifts extant productions range dnder the 
six following heads : — Rhetoric, Politics, Morals, Specu- 
lative Philosophy, Theology, and Correspondence. The 
latter, embracing upwards of eight hundred letters to and 
from his jj^mily, Atticus, Brutus, Cassius, Csesar, Pompey, 
Cato, and other public men, is by itself a monument of his 
activity, (some of his epistles being dated before daylight,) 
and an inv^aluable aid to the historian of his times. Among 
his best known or most valuable productions are the De 
Oratore^ the ^Brutus^ and the Orator^ in which he ex- 
pounds the principles of elocution, and reviews the great 
masters of tlie art ; the essay Be Ojficiis, addressed to Ids 
son, for the purpose of instructing him in moral obliga- 
tions viewed in their application to the business of life ; 
the deliglitful Tusculauonim Bisputationcs, a series of 
discussions supposed to be held in Cicero’s- Tusculan villa, 
referring to the duty of subduing the fear of death, en- 
during pain and sorrow with courage, overcoming passion, 
and believing in the sufficiency of virtue to secure genuine 
happiness ; the Be Naturd Beorum^ a statement and ex- 
amination of the views of the Epicureans and the Stoics 
on the existence, attributes, and providence of a Divine 
Being, displaying immense learning invested with brilliant 
eloquence, from the perusal of wliich the Christian will 
rise thankful that an authoritative revelation has removed 
the topics beyond ‘the pale of controversy ; and the Be 
Biviiiatione^ an investigation of the science of augury, 
whicii no one can read and doubt that Cicero, in cojumon 
wdth the educated Romans, believed the religion of the 
people to be otherwise than im imposture, which they were 
content to maintain as a useful political engine. Among 
his lost works are the Be Consolatione. written to relieve 
his mind under the loss of his beloved daughter, and tiie 
Be Gloria^ of which a manuscript was in tlie hands of 
Petrarch in the fourteenth century. In the year 1822, the 
long-rnourned Be Republican a treatise on the best fomi 
of government, was discovered by Angelo Mai among the 
treasures of the Vatican, but it has not answered to tlie 
expectations which the praises of the ancient writers had 
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raised concerning it. Living in an age of turmoil, im- 
mersed in political strife, often burdened with the cares 
vof office, and having the duties of his profession as an 
advocate to conduct, the voluminous and varied pro- 
ductions of Cicero are a remarkable Memorial of literary 
industry. 

332. Another laborious writer of the period, Marcus 
Terentius Varro^ born B.c. 116, died b.c. 27, the most 
erudite of the Romans, was the author of no le^s than five 
hundred treatises, none of which have survived except a 
work on rural affairs, De Re Rusticd^ and another on 
the Latin language, De Lingua Latina^ dedicated to his 
friend and admirer Cicero. 

333. History was assiduously cultivated in the expiring 
age of the republic. Passing by Cornelius Nepos, the 
presumed author of the lives of distinguished commanders, 
De Viris Illustribus, a favourite school-book, and nume- 
rous writers the titles of whose compositions alone remain, 
we have, in Sallust and Caesar, two historians of the highest 
merit. Crispus Sallustius, born b.c. 86, died b.c. 34, wrote 
the Homan history from the death of Sulla to the con- 
spiracy of Catilin^ — the work upon which his reputation 
among the ancients is chiefly founded ; it has unfortunately 
peris^’ed as a whole, Lnit his extant productions, the history 
of the Catiline conspiracy, anil the Jugurthine war, written 
after the model of Thucydides, please by their nervous 
conciseness, life-like delineation of character, picturesque 
descriptions, and high moral tone, which contrasts sadly 
and strongly with the immoral career of the author. 
Ejected from the senate by the censbrs for his profligate 
course of life, he became a partisan of Caesar, one of his 
favourites ; was entrusted with the administration of Nu- 
midia, and amassed enormous wealth in his province, upon 
which, he retired from public ^flairs to spend his latter years, 
which he devoted to luxury and letters. J ulius Caesar wrote 
on the Latin language, on augury and astronomy, published 
orations, and was the author of some poems ; but only his 
memoirs of the Gallic and civil wars, under the title of 
Commentarii, diaries or journals, which have been pre- 
viously characterized, have reached our times. The com- 
pletion of the Gallic wars, forming the eighth book, and 
of the Civil wars in three books, which contain the nar- 
rative of the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish campaigns^ 
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is not from his hand, but usually ascribed to Aulus Hir- 
tius, one of his personal and political friends. 

334. In poelry, T. Lucretius Cams (born b.c. 95, died 
by his own hand about b.c. 5 1 ) produced his great woril 
I)e Rerum Naturt%, a few years before his unhappy end. 
This philosophical didactic poem, in heroic hexameters, ex- 
tends to upwards of seven thousand four hundred lines, 
addressed to Caius Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 
B.c. 58. It won the applause of Cicerc#upon its first ap- 
pearance.* Though unfortunately devoted to expound the 
tenets of the Epicurean school, Lucretius often forgets the 
philosopher and is altogether the poet, bringing before us 
descriptions of natural phenomena which have seldom been 
equalled in igaajesty and grace. In lyric composition, a 
series of a hundred and sixteen short poems of Caius Valerius 
Catullus (born b.c. 87 y* died about b.c. 47) have come 
down to us, a melancholy testimony to the genius and per- 
sonal depravity of their author, as well as to the corruption 
of his own and subsequent times, in which disgusting coarse- 
ness contributed to render him the more popular. Many 
of his productions, addressed to frieruis, or commemorative 
of favourite scenes, are, however, free, from J^leniish, and 
nothing can be more aftectionate and touching than the 
elegies devoted to the death of his brother. Catullus was 
a native of Verona or of its immediate vicinity, and in the 
revival of letters, his poems were first discovered there, 
about the commencement of the fourteenth century. Vir- 
gil, Horace, Tibullus, and Propertius were flourishing 
when the republic fell, and consequently belong to a some- 
what later date. 

335. Works of art among the Romans continued to be 
chiefly of foreign origin, and w^ere eagerly sought after by 
the upper classes at an immense expense. Lucius Ilostilius 
Manciiius, b.c. 147, exhibited in the forum a picture of 
the taking of Carthage, at #hich he was present, and ex- 
plained its principal incidents to the people, but whether 
this was the work of a native artist or not is uncertain. 
Q. Pedius, however, who belonged to the family of Cassar, 
was a painter of considerable repute at the close of the 
republican period, but his dumbness from his birth is the 
reason assigned for his being brought up to the profession. 
Neither painting nor sculpture was practically cultivatec 
by the Romans, however partial to productions in both 
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departments of art. Portraits and statues especially seem 
to have been patronized ; those of authors being placed in 
the libraries, of eminent men in the temples, and of their 
^ancestors in the houses of the great. eJulius Caesar is said 
to hav^ given eighty talents for two^ pictures painted in 
encausticmy his contemporary, Timomachus of Byzantium, 
the one an Ajax, and the other a Medea meditating the 
death of her children. Hortensius, the orator, also gave 
144,000 sestercest for a single work from the hand of Cy- 
dias, one of the old Glreek masters. 

SSr. From the conquest of the east^ that luxurious mode 
of life dates which marked the opulent Romans in imperial 
times, some o^ the details of which are scarcely credible, 
ft was especially Seen in the style of the town houses, their 
winter residences, imul(E^ and the country villas, vilLx 
suhurhancB^ their retreats in the heat of summer. Seldom 
having more than one story, they covered extensive tracts 
of ground ; the upper chambers, ccenacula^ used as eating- 
rooms, of which we have read in Christian times as places 
in which religious assemldies w^ere held, belonged only to 
the dwellings of the middle and lower ranks. The aristo- 
cratic mansions w'ere still built of brick, but they had marble 
columns, and marble slabs lined the rooms and paved 
the thresholds. The immense sums paid for them attest their 
extent and magnificence. Cicero gave 3500 sestercia, nearly 
31,000/., for the house of Crassus on the Palatine ; and upon 
his return from exile, he received about 16,000/. in compen- 
sation for its plunder, with 4000/. for the damage done to his 
Tusculan villa, an under- valuation for w hich he accounts by 
saying that “ those wdio cut his wings did not wdsh them to 
grow again.” But the house of Clodius, w ho w as killed by 
^lilo, cost him 14,800 sestercia, about 131,000/. ; and. the 
Tusculan villa of M. iEmilius Scaurns was so gorgeously 
fitted up, that w'heii it w^as burned by his slaves, his loss w'as 
estimated at 100,000 sestercia, upwards of 885,000/. The 
towm residence of Scaurus had, in the atrium, columns-of black 
marble, thirty-eight feet high, and of such immense weight 
tiiat the contractor of the sewers took security for any injury 
that might be done to them in consequence of their pressure. 

337. The town house of a weaitiiy Roman, insula, w'as 
built around three sides of an open court, the vestihulum, 
the middle part, in which the door w^as placed, standing 
back from the street, the wdngs joining it. Portions of it 
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were frequently partitioned off as shops, in which slaves 
sold the produce of the owner’s country estate. The pre- 
mises immediately occupied by him were arranged more^ 
for show than accommodation, the apartments intended for 
domestic retiremen)> being small and inconvenient, while 
those destined for the reception of clients and dependents 
were spacious and imposing. On crossing the open court 
in front, and passing the door, there was the ostium, a kind 
of eiitrance-hall, wiiich commonly had *a small room or 
niche for the porter, to the wall of which he was chained, 
and also the dog kept to guard the house. Beyond this 
was the atrium, a large room open to the sky in the centre. 
The roof sloped towards the opening, so as to throw the 
rain-water into an ornamented marble cistern below it, 
impluvium. ; from the aperture the apartment was lighted 
and ventilated, as w’ell as the alee, small chambers along two 
of its sides. This was'tlie reception-room of the Koman 
grandee, into which his friends and suitors wert? ushered. 
It was usually fitted up with great splendour, contained the 
ancestral images, and had at the farther end a recess, 
tabUnum, where the family records were kept. From this 
recess, a curtain or door led to the private part of the house, 
beyond which a portico ornamented with vases of flowers 
and trellised plants skirted a garden. The floors were 
paved with stone or marble, or mosaics ; the inner walls 
were covered with paintings, or painted themselves wdth 
various scenes ; the ceilings were adorned with gilding and 
ivory carving ; the windows were simple openings in the 
w'alls closed with latticed shutters, or net-work, or com- 
posed of plates of a •transparent siou^,mica, siiid to be used 
at present for window-panes in some remote parts of Rus- 
sia ; the rooms were generally w^armed in winter by port- 
able braziers in which charcoal w^as burned. As the value 
of land increased in the city, the custom of piling one story 
above another prevailed in the houses of the great as well 
as in those of the common people — the poorest classes 
becoming the tenants of the highest floors. 

338. It was upon their villas that the Romans lavished 
the most expense, here indulging in unbounded luxury. 
They were built after the oriental fashion, with galleries 
and open saloons, surrounded with parks and gardens. 
Hortensius, at his villa near Laurentum, had a park stocked 
with all sorts of animals, and it was customary during his 
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eumptuous banquets for a slave, dressed like Orpheus, to 
issue from the woods, leading them along with the sound 
^of his cithara. He fed his trees with •wine, and once 
requested Cicero to take his place in speaking, that 
he might perform this office for a/ favourite plane-tree 
at the proper time. Peacocks were first brought by him 
to table, and ten thousand casks of Chian wine, at one villa, 
came to his heir at his decease. Ponds, fountains, vases, 
pyramids, statues, raised flower-beds, and lilies of trees 
forming sliady walks, graced the gardens ; plants and 
flowers appeared on the roofs, which were fitted with ter- 
races, used as solaria — places for basking in the sun. "jlie 
Ponian flora, however, was but limited in comparison with 
our own, its principal constituents being the rose, violet, 
crocus, narcissus, lily, gladiolus, po])py, amaranth, iris, 
and some others. It rapidly improved towards the end of 
tlie republic by importations from Asia and Afrma, from 
whence many fruit-trees were brought, the clierry, melon, 
lemon, almond, pomegranate, and peach. The Latin name 
of the pomegranate, malum Punicmn^ and that of the 
peach, malum Persictim, point to the respective quarters 
whence they camo; hot-houses and conservatories are first 
mentioned under tlie Empire. 

339. A rimple breakfast, jentaculum^ confined to chil- 
dren, the sick, and labouring men, was taken at a very 
eai’ly hour in the morning, three or four o’clock ; a usual 
meal with all classes, the 'praiidium^ a luncheon, followed 
at about twelve or one ; the next was the last and principal 
repast, tlie sujiper, ccena, analogous to our own dinner, 
taken at various hours, by some as late as sunset, but per- 
haps commonly at three, preceded by a bath. Tlie rich 
had batlis in their own dwellings, but public baths were 
accessible to the poorest by a very small fee, and children 
were admitted gratis. Among the luxurious classes, the 
supper or dinner consisted ^sometimes of seven dififerent 
courses, and the disgusting practice was not uncommon to 
take emetics both before it and afterwards, in order to 
enjoy more freely the dainties provided. A respectable 
Koraan had three courses — ^the ante-ccena^ consisting of 
stimulants to tlie appetite ; the caput-cvena^ the substantial 
part of the meal; and a dessert of fruits and pastry. It 
w'as the old usage to sit at table, but Lucullus introduced 
the custom of reclining on couches. There were ordinarily 
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three persons to a couch, each reclining on the left elbow, 
and three couches in the room, hence called the triclinium, 
affording accomihodation for a party of nine. At first tne 
men only reclined, it being deemed more becoming for. the* 
women to sit ; and L\ families of high rank, the children sat 
together at an inferior table. 

340. The turbulent times through which the republic 
passed, its numerous foreign and social wars, had of course 
operated largely to check improvement iif Italy in agricul- 
ture and the industrial arts. In addition to this, the 
senate to keep the people quiet, and public men to curry 
favour wdth them, promoted the importation of corn from 
Sicily and Africa, which was either sold at a .cheap rate 
to the poor, oiv distributed gratis, loss falling upon the 
public exchequer. The frequeqit recurrence of this mea- 
sure had the effect of dirfiinishii^ the home production of 
grain, owing to prices not being remunerative ; while on 
several occasions, before Pompey put down the pirates, 
and when Sext, Pompeius held Sicily, Eorne was on tlie 
verge of famine from the stoppage of foreign supplies. 
According to Roman writers on agriculture, its mos: 
profitable branch was grazing cattle, sheep, ♦aad goats, 
which were kept for the sake of their wool and hair, the 
shepherds tending” them mounted on horseback. The 
grass lands were drained, irrigated, and sowm with clover, 
to which vetches and lucerne were sometimes added. Next 
in point of profit was the rearing of certgiin small animals 
for the table, including hares, rabbits, dormice, hedge- 
hogs, and snails, with the common swine. The latter, 
with a few calves, lambs, and kids, furnished the staple 
articles of animal food, horned cattle being only used for 
the plough or for sacrifice. Various kinds of birds were 
reared for the same purpose, our domestic fowls, pigeons, 
peacocks, pheasants, tame partridges, and above all 
thrushes, the aviaries being sunny plots of ground covered 
with net-work, to prevent escape and the intrusion of 
hawks. Places were also fitted up as apiaries, planted 
with herbs and odorous shrubs suitable to bees, one of 
wdiich is mentioned by Varro as never yielding less than 
10.000 sesterces from the sale of its honey. Last and 
least lucrative the production of grain was reckoned, with 
the cultivation of gardens and orchards. Besides the 
cereal grasses, field husbandry embraced several legumi- 
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nous plants, the lupine, common bean, vetch, kidney-bean, 
and pea ; while roses and violets were^^ articles of farm 
produce, both being used for perfumes, for flavouring 
wine, and roses for chaplets. The common trees of the 
orchard were the fig, walnut, applef pear, quince, filbert, 
myrtle-berry, service-berry, and chestnut, but tlie vine and 
olive were alone extensively reared. Farm-houses, vULcr 
ru&ticce^ Varro recommends to be placed at the foot of a 
wooded mountain, near running water, screened from severe 
winds, apart from the effluvia of marshes, and from the 
public roads, so as not to have too frequent visitors.. The 
larger kin^ consisted of two courts, the inner devoted to 
the famSUfftf the proprietor, the outer to farm offices and 
the sleepir% hpartments of the slave labourers. 

341. Artisanship, chiefly in the hands of foreigners, 
attained great perfection in relation to articles designed 
for show — vases, lamps, and braziers ; but the Romans were 
content to retain those of the merely useful kind ill- 
executed and unimproved. Though a taste for travelling 
extensively prevailed, the vehicles remained clumsy, ill- 
adapted for easy or rapid locomotion, and the public roads 
suffered largely fibm neglect, owing to the distracted state 
of the commonwealth for the centur}^ preceding its close. 
The most rapid travelling recorded is that of Julius Caesar, 
wlio sometimes made a hundred miles a day. No regular 
post to communicate intelligence as yet had been estab- 
lished, but from the time of Hannibal towers and specula 
were placed inland upon the summits of hills, to serve as 
beacons ; and round towers appear to have been constructed 
near the ports, probably as light-houses. Sliip-building 
made some advances in the interval between the Funic 
wars and the battle of Actium, but the best vessels were 
little more than unwieldy barites, increased in bulk, not 
in fitness for sea service. While rapacious afrer money, 
there was scant disposition to obtain it by honourable 
foreign commerce, and honest liome industry, when the 
easier channels of grinding usury and political corruption 
were open. At a contested consular election, when Caisar 
supported Memmius, and Pompey was for Domitius, the 
rate of interest rose to an extravagant height at Rome, 
owing to the enormoiLs amount of briber}^, a sum equal to 
75,000/., according to Cicero, being often expended upon 
the vote of the first tribe. Prodigiously wealthy as some 
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became, surrounded with all the enjoyments oflife, they were 
the few who prospered while the many remained degraded’ 
and miserable. The man of alHuence was denoted as much 
by his host of slaves as by his splendid palaces. While , 
some of these unfortunate beings met with humane masters, 
their general treatm^ent w^as harsh and oppressive, often 
barbarous, of which, besides other evidence, there is that 
of their frequent insurrections. The offending field-slave 
wmrked in chains by day under the lash, and was at night 
consigned io the ergastulum^ an underground dungeon on 
the farm. Runaways w^ere branded, and those whom 
misery made incorrigible either suffered capital punishment 
by crucifixion, or were doomed to expire in the arena. 

342. An almost entire and universal deprsCVation of 
morals marked* the fall of the republic. Private life pre- 
sented few instances of domestic purity, and teemed with 
the violent crimes whicfi appear in the history of the 
public men. The oration of Cicero 'pro Chmitio lifts up 
the veil from the Roman family circle, and makes a 
horrible disclosure of libertinism and secret murder. Vice 
indeed under the commonwealth was never paraded before 
the public eye in such monstrous fonus, or with such per- 
fect shamelessness, as under some of tlie bad emperors ; 
but a state of society existed, in general faithlessness, pro- 
fligacjq and atrocity, far surpassing the depravity of any 
community since the prevalence of Christianity in Europe. 
To the national creed most of the instructed classes were 
])rivately indifferent, conscious of the worthlessness of its 
forms, and the vanity of its idols, though outwardly 
respecting it. Men of letters, in their productions, 
repressed with difficblty the open avow^al of their infidelity 
and contempt. Perhaps, with the exception of Marius, 
whose mind had received no cultivation, there was no 
leading man in the last century of republican Rome w ho 
had the slightest faith in tbe many gods of the state. 
They encouraged in the temples a worship which found no 
entrance into their own closets, supporting religion as a 
useful engine of government, and sternly exacting devotion 
to the gods as one means of securing obedience to man. 
Even the multitude, from familiarity or from the gross- 
ness of the frauds attempted, had lost confidence in many 
opinions and rites of venerable antiquity. The grove and 
fountain of Egeria, sacred to Numa’s nightly interviews 
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with his goddess-wife, was a deserted shrine, or only sub- 
ject to the chance visiting of wandering mendicants. But 
man, rude or lettered, has the sentiment of subordination 
and responsibility to supreme invisible ‘authority written 
ineffaceably in his own breast ; and hence, wdiile the 
philosopliers sought to satisfy a religious instinct with the 
dogmas of a Zeno or an Epicurus, the crowd, governed by 
the same innate impulse, grafted a thousand new forms of 
superstition upon the antiquated and worn out stock. It 
was in this condition of the Roman world tha^- the ful- 
ness of the time” came, Avhen, in infinite mercy and com- 
passion, a clear revelation of the way of truth was given, 
adai)ted to the circumstances of mankind, rendered autho- 
ritativ#|by Divine attestation, destined eventually, after a 
time of fiery trial, to abolish the mytholc5gy of Rome, to 
supersede the doctrines of the sclioois, compel the imperial 
despotism to recognise its character, introduce a new or- 
ganization of society, w'ork a great moral revolution in the 
empire, and abide as a ruling power in the earth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUGUSTUS. 

A.U.C. 724 — 767 . B.c. 29 — A.B. 14 . 

Conte if porar?/ Events . — AuotrsTAN Era comnu'nced, year of Rome 72B, February 
14, H.o. 27. C'HRisTiAN Era commenced, year of Rome 753,. January J, a.o. I 
tlie close of the 194th Olympiad.* 

343. OcTAViANUS had nearly completed the tl.irty-fourth 
year of his age when he returned to Home after the over- 
throw of Antony. From that period to the end of a 
lengthened life, he remained in the possession of the 
greatest power and at the head of the most extensive 
territory that had yet fallen to the lot of man. The Roman 
dominion included all the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, portions of three continents, with the Me- 
diterranean isles, containing a population of one hundred 
and twenty millions.'* It reached from the Atlantic on the 
west to the Euphrates on the east, and from the British 
Channel, Rhine, and Danube on* the north, to the Atla.s 
mountains in Africa on the south. Some districts within 
these limits still continued the hands of independent 
native tribes, as the northern part of the Spanish peninsula. 
The frontier towards the Danube was also disputed by 
barbarous nations, and that on the side of Asia was dis- 
turbed by the Parthians. But in the course of a few years 
the authority of Rome was firmly established over all the 
regions embraced by the confines stated. Some of the 

* It is universally admitted that the Christian era is reckoned three or four 
years too late, or that period after the birth of Christ. Consequently the present 
5 'eaT, 1848, is actually a-o. 1851 or 1852, and the true date of the birth of Christ is 
the year of Rome 749 or 750, b c. 4 or 3. 
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subject nations retained their own sovereignties, paying 
^ tribute, and shaping their external policy according to the 
will of the superior power, but unconte-olled in affairs of 
internal administration. The Jews afforded the chief 
example, governed by the first H^-od, who continued to 
the close of his miserable career a favourite with the 
Roman ru»ler. But after his death, the latter by imperial 
edict reduced the country to a mere provincial dependency. 
In unconscious obedience to inspired prophecy, uttered 
centuries before the name of Roman had bef;n heard, he 
instrttoen tally caused the “sceptre to depart from Judah’* 

’ — titer' Shiloh” had come ! 

344. Octavianus, after celebrating his triumph in the 
capital, received from a servile senate and an applauding 
people, though not formally, the actual possession of 
supreme power, by various grants and dignities. But, 
remembering the fate of his great-uncle, he cautiously 
avoided advancing openly any pretensions tp it, affected 
to take reluctantly the distinctions with which he was 
overwhelmed, and completely succeeded by accomplished 
dissimulation in obtaining the object of his desires, lie 
is even said to have consulted his friends Agrippa and 
INIsecenas as to the propriety of restoring the republic and 
retiring into private life. 'l"he former advised the meksure ; 
the latter advised the opposite ; and the counsel of Maecenas 
was followed. Though his sincerity in making this a 
matter of debate cannot for a moment be believed, it is 
equally certain’ that the course of events w'as agreeable to 
the judgment of most thoughtful men of the time, tired of 
civil distraction, and that the falling of the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of Octavianus was a great public good. 
In B.c. 27, he accepted the novel name of Augustus,^' 
W'hich we shall henceforth use, with the title Imperaior^ 
for ten years, afterwards rtmewed, which invested him with 
the command of all the armies, having been made in the 
preceding y princeps seriatus^ first of the senate, an old 
distinction of llie rejiublic, which gave the right of intro- 
ducing any subject for discussion. Laurels surmounted 

• Augustus, a name derived from augury, and probably connected with augur, 
means the awful, sacred, or venerable. The succeeding emperotis adopted the 
surname. The empresses had the title of Augusta. The full name of Octavianus 
now became Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus Augustus. After tiie time of Hadrian 
the presumptive heirs to the throne took the title of Caesar. 

f rmpirator, whence our word emperor, was a title bestowed under the republic 
liy ilie soldiers upon their leaders after a victory. It meant no more than general, 
and was post'lixe*! to their names. Augustus and his siuatessors used it as a 
prefix. 
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v/ith a crown of oak-leaves, an emblem of his consequence 
in the state^ were decreed to figure before the door of his 
house on the Pal^ine ; and in b.c. 24, he was formally 
exempted from all laws by the senate. In B.c. 23, he ob- 
tained proconsular authority in all the provinces, with the 
tribunitian power in perpetuity, which conferred upon liiin 
personal inviolability, the right of convening the senate, 
annulling its decrees, and receiving the appeals of the 
people from any of the courts of justice. « The power of 
censor was conveyed to him without the name, exercised 
under the new title oi praifectus morum, master of morals. 
In B.c. 12, upon the death of the pontifex maximus, lie 
entered upon that dignity, having been previously appointed 
successor, and thus became high priest of the state, able 
to bend to his purposes its ceremonial rites and usages. 

345, It was the policy of Augustus, founded upon con- 
siderations of success and personal safety, while having the 
supreme power centred in himsJf, to mask the reality of 
monarchy under the guise of republicanism. He carefully 
accommodated his own habits to the spirit of the old free 
constitution. Hence the proposed surname of Eomnlus 
was declined, as calculated to remind thft Eoma^n- of the 
obnoxious regal dynasty. The state and title of perpetual 
dictator were rejected. The consulship, praetorship, and 
all the ancient magistracies were continued, and allotted 
to others, being reduced to nominal distinctions. The 
forms of popular election were observed, Augustus caring 
only to have such persons elected as were agreeable to 
himself. He professed also to hold his own extraordinary 
powers by the title of^ free election by the people, offered 
to lay them down, and had them formally renewed from 
time to time. In the same spirit, a meekness marked his 
personal deportment, which strikingly contrasts with the 
cold -blooded atrocities of his yc^jth. He assumed no state, 
appeared abroad with republican simplicity, or as the first 
of senators, mingled familiarly with the people in their 
games, and allow^ed familiar intercourse ^ith himself. By 
these means, he secured to his own hand the supreme exe- 
cutive authority, acted the sovereign under the appearance 
of the citizen, and transmitted the power acquired to suc- 
cessors, who exercised it without disguise, and connected 
the imperial station with imperial style. 

346. The events of the long reign of Augustus, an in* 
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terval of more than forty years, will be sufficiently noticed 
by ponsidering his internal administration, foreign wars, 
pablic works, and domestic circumstandbs, with the lite- 
4^ure of his era. 

347. I. In internal administratioiy the regulation of the 
senate was one of the first objects of Augustus. Largely 
increased iq the time of his uncle by persons of little con- 
sequence, he reduced it from one thousand to six hundred 
members, persimding some to withdraw, and excluding 
others by the censorial power, raising the qu^ification of 
senator to about 10,000/. It apparently retained its old 
attributes, but was "made in efiect a mere machine to give 
an air of legality to the acts of the master, and even this 
exercke #oC‘tts fiinctions was gradually dispensed with. 
The senate was to meet twice a month, on the first and 
on the ides, except in September and October, through 
the whole term of which it was prorogued. Towards 
the close of his reign, Augustus found himself able to 
refrain altogether from any consultation wiW the whole 
body, and had a committee of twenty senators chosen 
as a kind of privy council. He appointed no ministers 
in the modern sense, but on the most important occa- 
sions advised with his personal friends, M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, 0. Clinius Msecenas, M. Valerius Messala, and 
Asinius Pollio. While retaining the highest authority in 
all the provinces, the power of the sword, he committed 
the government of the more peaceful districts to the 
senate, who appointed by lot the governors for the year, 
under the title of proconsuls. Their functions being purely 
civil, they were not to assume the military habit or carry 
swords. The other provinces, where standing armies were 
required, he reserved to himself, placing theni under lieu- 
tenants, propraetors, or August!, as tJiey were indifferently 
styled, who were appointed Jvy him for indefinite terms, and 
were removable at his pleasure. The cliief districts subject 
to military occupation were in north Spain, on the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Euphrates, where the legions were 
kept in standing camps, subsequently the sites of towns. 
Squadrons of the fleet were stationed at Ravenna, in the 
Adriatic ; Forum Julii, in the Gulf of Genoa ; and off the 
promontory of Misenum, in the bay of Naples. 

348. One of the most beneficial arrangements of Augustus 
was the organization of an efficient police system. During 
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the storms of the last republican age, the impunity which 
attended crime frightfully increased it in Italy. The 
Pontine marshes, situated near the high road from Eome 
to Naples, swarmed with brigands, who not only practised 
highway robbery, but ^idnapped .the passing traveller, and 
kept him in their own private dungeons till liberated by a 
ransom proportionate to his means. Another favourite 
haunt was the Gallinarian wood, stretching northwards 
from Cumae, near the summer retreats of .the nobility on 
the Campanftin coast. Rome itself was a nest of robbers 
and assassins, who walked the streets with daggers m open 
daylight. To meet this evil, Augustus created some new 
officers, who took the management of affairs wijich had 
previously been conducted by the rej^ublican authorities, 
to whom the honour of a vocation was left without its 
influence. The city was divided into fourteen regions, 
subdivided into districts, vici,* each of which had its 
separate magistrate and police patrol, the vigiles or cohortes 
urhance^ a kind of gens-d’armes, whose duty it was to watch 
against fires, riots, robberies, and all injuries to person or 
property. The wdiole was under the superintendence of a 
prefect of the city, 'preefi ctus urhi^ whojiad jijrisdiction 
over a circuit of a hundred Roman miles round it. Italy 
was dealt with in a similar manner, and was gradually 
cleared of its brigand hordes. For the protection of his 
own person, Augustus instituted a body-guard, or praetorian 
band of ten cohorts, under a prefect, who eventually be- 
came the second functionary in the state. * This favoured 
corps received double the pay of the ordinary legionaries, 
dictat^ to the succeeding emperors, and determined the 
succession to the throne. 

349. AYith a view to jthe internal regeneration of public 
morals, various laws were passed to regulate marriage, to 
encourage it, and check the’ prevailing licentiousness. 
About B.c. 18, adultery w^as' made subject to heavy 
penalties, to which the criminal and conniving parties 
w^ere amenable. In b.c. 9, appeared the celebrated Lex 
Papia Poppcea, called after the consuls of the year, 
M. Papius Mutilus and Q. Poppaeus Secuiidus. The 
women bad surpassed the men in libertinism, and hence 
concubinage had largely superseded legal matrimony. It 

* The numl»er of vid amounted to 424 Bach vicas consisted of one main street 
■with several by-streets. 
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was proposed, therefore, to promote marriage by penalties 
i^on those of a certain age who had not contracted it, 
and by conferring advantages proportioned to the number 

children born in wedlock. Those at Rome who had 
th?le children, in Italy four, and jpi the provinces five, 
were exempted from certain onerous services, while a can- 
didate for an office of emolument who had several children 
was to be preferred to one who had fewer. Unhappily 
the evil had struck too deep, and spread too wide, to be 
diminished by law, and the personal habits df Augustus 
were at variance with his measures. 

350. II. The military operations in which Augustus 
himself took ^art were not important, chiefly the reduction 
of the brave" Basqu^ population in the porth of Spain, 
after severe and toilsome campaigns from b.c. 27 to b.c. 24. 
At this time he founded the twwns of Augusta Emerita 
(Merida) and Csesar Augusta (Saragossa). The Parthians 
shrank from a contest, and agreed by treaty to surrender 
the standards taken injjie unfortunate expeditions of Crassus 
and Antoi^. Virgil refers to this event ;* and a temple 
to Mars the Avenger commemorated the bloodless victor}". 
Under theaiommand of lieutenants, the legions served with 
varying success in Arabia, on the Danube, and the Rhine. 

351. The Arabian campaign was disastrous. It origi- 
nated with a mistaken idea of the boundless wealth of the 
country, derived from tlie fragrant perfumes, Apices, and 
costly articles brought from the east to the commercial 
depot of Petra, and from thence imported westward by the 
4rab caravans. The cu{)idity of Augustus was excited, 
and ihilius Gallus, the third prefect of Eg}"pt, b.c. 24 and 
25, was ordered to explore the country, to form a treaty 
with its inhabitants, or in case of opposition to sul5%lb it. 
The prefect, deceived by his guide, wandered to and fro 
in the pathless deserts. Tli|^ burning sun, tlie bad water, 
and the want of provisions, occasioned a pestilence which 
almost destroyed the army and defeated the enterprise. 
Strabo the geographer has given the route of Gallus from 
materials supplied by him, but it remains to be identified. 
He retreated in two months over ground which had cost 
him six to gain, owing to the treachery of his conductor. 

352. The war of the Danube and the Rhine, from a 
struggle ill defence of the frontier, became an aggressive 

* lib. Tii. 606. 
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movement against the tribes beyond those rivers, but no per- 
manent impression was made upon them. It was conducted 
chiefly by Tiberkis Nero, afterwards emperor, and Drusus 
Nero, step-sons of Augustus, the children of his last wife^ 
Livia by a former hLjgsband. Drusus first secured the ihore 
secluded valleys of the Alps, whose inhabitants were accus* 
toined to make forays into Italy, retiring to their mountain 
strongholds ; and afterwards, being joined by his brother, 
the Yindelici, a people around the sonrcss of the Danube, 
were reduced ; at which time, b.o. 13, Augusta Vindeli- 
corum (Augsburg) was founded. Horace has celebrated 
these exploits.* Tiberius was equally successful in subse- 
quent operation4g on the Lower Danube, which was often 
crossed by the bribes on the north bank in winter when tlie 
river was frozen, wiio carried their ravages to tlie borders 
of the Adriatic. Europe, ^t that era uncleared of its natural 
forests, and with immense tracts of soil \mcultivated, had 
a much less equable climate than at present. A short 
hot summer alternated with a long severe winter. * The 
great rivers were commonly icte-bound, so as to be con- 
verted into high roads, the waters of wliich are now seldom 
or never interrupted. Virgil describes ihe intense winter 
of the Danube in the third Georgic in terms which are no 
longer applicable to it; and the. same remark a})plies to 
that of southern Italy. He speaks of tlie iniglity stream 
being crossed by wagons ; of the garments of the natives, 
stiff' wdth ice, being thawed at the ]iearih.s; and of the axe 
cleaving the frozen wine. While I'iberius effected the 
reduction of Taimonia, the district between the Danube 
and its great tributaries the Drave and the Save, establish- 
ing a line of forts along the river to guard against the 
future incursions of the Nortlimen, Drusus conducted an 
extensive plan of aggression against tiie Germanic nations 
in general. ? 

353. Commanding the army of ilie Ehine, Drusus, in 
B.c. 12, followed its course to tlie country of the Batavi 
and Frisians (Holland), and by means of a canal, fosm 
Drusi, connected it with the Yssel, reaching from thence 
the Zuydersee, being tiie first Roman general w lio pene- 
trated to the German Ocean. In the followifjg year he 
led his troops to tlieWeser; but the difficulties of the 
country, w^ant of provisions, and, more than all, the firm 

* Od. lib. iv. 4 , 14 . 
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"^ttoposition of the natives, compelled him to retire to tne 
l^ine, leaving two forts with garrisons on the east bank 
show of conquest. In a third campaign he recovered 
'lii» ground ; and in a fourth, B.c. 9, he crossed the Weser^ 
and advanccid to the Elbe. A fall frpm his horse between 
ihe Elbe and the SaaJ terminated his life on the thirtieth 
day after the accident, in the thirtieth year of his age. 
Tiberius was in the north of Italy wlien he heard of the 
dangerous illnesspof Drusus ; and travellirig'with extraordi- 
nary speed, he arrived in time to witness the last moments 
of his brother. He followed his corpse to Mayence, walking 
with the troops in military procession, from whence it was 
conveyed to Rome, and burned in the field of Mars, Au- 
gustus pronouncing the funeral oration, and composing the 
inscription on his monument. Drusus in Germany followed 
the example of Caesar in Gaul. His object was to thin the 
population, and reduce the survivors by the fear of terrible 
severities. Horace, iu speaking of the voluntary death of 
the natives, indulges in no poetical fiction. Orosius relates 
that the women, in de^pjftr upon the advance of the Romans, 
often dasjaecl their b^es against the ground, and threw 
their mangled bodies to the cruel foe. A German imprp^^ 
cation of the present day is traced by antiquaries to 
horror inspired by the conquerors. Drusus, as a soldier, 
acted the Roman thoroughly. In other respects he was 
far above his limes — one of the best specimens of the proud 
Claud ian house to which lie belonged. The mutual attach- 
ment between him and his wife, with his untainted conjugal 
fidelity, won applause in an age of prevailing dissoluteness. 
Ills German campaigns display singular boldness. He had 
to penetrate the famed Ilercynian forest, whose woody 
fastnesses, abounding with the elk and the wild bull, 
sheltered warlike tribes. It had been entered by Caesar, 
and travelled longitudinally sixty days without coming 
to a boundary. 

35E Tiberius took the command on the Rhine upon the 
death of his brother, and constituted the country from 
thence to the Weser a Roman province in a.d. 5 ; but was 
eventually succeeded by Publius Quintilius Varus, who lost 
all the advantages gained in the autumn of a.d. 9. Varus 
had been [irefect of Syria, and took military occupation of 
Jerusalem during the drea«lful anarchy that followed the 
death of Herod. His experience in the east had not qua- 
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lified him to deal with the hardy Germans, who were out 
raged and despised, till the subject tribes unHed to throw 
off an oppressive yoke under the young Armiuius or 
Hermann ‘‘ the chieftain.” Varus put his army iit motion 
to quell the insurrection, and was marching through the 
upper valley of the Lippe, then covered with a. dense wood, 
when it was assaulted on all sides. The legions were in 
disorder, owing to the difficulties of the forest. A violent 
tempest c^me on to aggravate their condition. In this 
position the army, consisting of above twenty-four thousand 
men, after an attack of three days, was cut to pieces. The 
general fell upon his sword ; and all tlie forts and posts on 
the right bank of the Rhine weie taken. Rome was filed 
with consternation at the news of this defeat. Augustus, 
then an old man, was cowed by the stroke, and for a time 
could only exclaim, Varus, Varus, give me back my 
legions !” Tiberius was forwarded with reinforcements, 
but did not deem it advisable to reoccupy the country 
beyond the Rhine, which reverted to the Germans. 

355. III. The public vorks of Augustus form a pro- 
minent feature of his reign. He restored and improved 
the high roads, especially the Flaininitm Wat, which a 
monument commemorated, representing him as tlie founder 
and beginner of the work. His object is stated to have 
been to enable civil officers conveniently to visit particular 
towns under their jurisdiction, but while facilitating tra- 
velling it was placed under restriction, for senators and their 
sons were not allowed to repair to their provincial estates 
without special permission, except in Sicily. Along the 
great roads, houses Aere erected at certain distances, where 
3 " 0 ung and active persons were posted, to forward public 
despatches from one station to another, an arrangement 
which remaiifed to the time of Ncrva, wd)en carriages and 
horses superseded these messeifgers. Notwithstanding the 
improvements, travelling was a fatiguing operation to the 
luxurious, and hence the short days’ journeys of men of 
rank. Maecenas took t\vo days to go from Rome to his 
villa at 'I'ibur, a distance of eighteen miles ; and Horace, 
though he seems to consider Forum Appii as the regular 
stage from Rome, a distance of about thirty-five miles, 
employed four days upon it. The custom of making for 
the villas of friends on a journey, owing to the wretched 
accommodations in the line of the high roads, accounts for 
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this slow travelling. The little town of Fundi furnisheo 
Maecenas with sleeping-quarters scarcely better than the 
Mildest parts of Spain now afford to the wayfarer. 

356. It was principally upon the improvement of the 
capital that Augustus lavished the mostfcare, containing a 
population in his time which cannot be estimated at less 
than one million and a half of souls. It was a labyrinth 
of narrow winding streets, with excessively tall houses, 
resembling the old town of Edinburgh, the poor^crowding 
the topmost stones. The streets remained contracted till 
^ie fire under Nero allowed of alteration, but the height 
of all new houses was restricted to seventy feet. To se- 
cure the low parts of the city from being flooded by the 
Tiber, the channel of the river was cleansed and widened. 
A remarkable inundation happened on the night after the 
title of Augustus was decreed. Horace has an ode devoted 
to one of these floods, probably the same, in which he 
speaks of the yellow Tiber overturning the monuments, 
the fishes becoming entangled in the lofty elm, and the 
timid deer swimming in the overwhelming sea.^ Eighty- 
five republican temples were rebuilt. Though the old 
Forurn Rontanumdiad long ceased to be the scene of the 
election of magistrates, while numerous basilicas or halls liM 
been coL'tructed to relieve it of judicial business, Augustus, 
furtlier to remedy its inadequacy, finiNhed a new forum 
left incomplete by the republic, and erected a third himself, 
of great extent liiiid magnificence, devoted entirely to 
judicial purposes. This was adorned with a splendid 
temple to Mars Ultor, the Avenger, in ccmipliance with a 
vow previous to the battle of Philippi. ‘ There still remain 
some columns of this structure, with from five to six 
hundred feet of a lofty, strong, and nicely fmi.shed wall, 
belonging to the forum. A personal delivdranee origi- 
nated another edifice, the tfinple of Jupiter Tonans, the 
Thunderer, built as a \oti\c offering for having been pro- 
tected during a Ihunder-stonu ’\\hile travelling in Spain by 
night, when his atteiulant, who was iiolding the lamp for 
his service, was killed by the lightning. Three Corinthian 
columns of tliis noble building, whicli was entirely of 
white marble, with their entablature exhibiting tlie cap of 
the high-priest of Jupiter surmounted by a thunderbolt, 
have been preserved to modern times, on the declivity of 
• Hox. lib. i. Od. 
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the Capitoline bill. Augustus raised several structures in 
honour of his relatives — the theatre of Marcellus, a portion 
of which exists converted into dirty shops — and t|ie }»ortiao 
of Octavia, whose remains are in the modern fish-market. 
He erected upon fhe Palatine the first imperial palace, 
for which the houses of Cicero, Clodius, and Ilortensius 
had to make room, and tnily boasted that he had found 
Rome of brick, and left it of marble. 

357. His personal friends vied with tl^iir master in im- 
proving ifome and Italy. Agrippa, who acquired immense 
wealtii, possessing the whole Chersonese with large estates 
in Sicily, furnished the city with a series of wells, foun- 
tains, and reseiwoirs, cleansed the Clocu;a of the Tarquins, 
repaired the Appian, Marcian, and Ariienian aqueducts, 
and built a new^ one called the Aqua T^irqo, from a girl 
iiaving first pointed out the spring tliat supplied it to some 
soldiers who w^ere in search of water.* But his greatest 
works were Thermae, or baths, intended for public use, of 
which but little is known; and the wamderful Pantheon, 
at present a church, f containing the ashes of Raffaele, a 
model of architectural perfection, on which the inscription 
may still be read, which commemorates* its erection in his 
third consulship, “ M. Vipsauius Agrippa consul tertium 
fecit.’* Maecenas likewdse crowned the summit of the 
Esquiline with a stately palace, surmounted by a tower, 
from the top of w hich Nero contemplated the burning of 
the city. The Roman tombs of this age assumed an ex- 
tent and grandeur corresponding with the vastness of other 
structures. Augustus erected his own mausoleum on the 
north side of the <)ampus Martins, close to the Tiber, 
described by Strabo as raised to a considerable elevation 
on foundations of white marble, containing sepulchral 
chambers for the members of his family, covered to the 
summit with evergreen plantjtions, and surmounted by a 
bronze statue of liimsel? — the whole now a circular mass 
of ruins. The huge pyramid of Caius Cestus, at present 
overshadowing the humble Protestant burying-ground, is 
a sepulchral monument of this age. 

358. IV. In private life, the lot of Augustus was over- 


• Tins aqueduct still exists entire. Pope Nicholas v. commenced its restoration, 
f^’hieh was completed under Pius iv. in 1568. It still bears the jiame of Aqua 

y erg me. 
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cast with many dark shadows. Notwithstanding his subtle 
policy and apparent moderation, four conspiracies, under 
Jf. Lepidus, L. Muraena, F. Caepio, anct C. Cinna, were 
formed against him. In b.c. 23, he lost his nephew, the 
young Marcellas, to whom he had married his daughter 
Julia, and who was regarded as his probable successor, 
having no direct male heirs himself. Marcellus died at 
Baiae on the Campanian coast, having been removed there 
for the benefit of its tiiermal springs. He is the subject 
of Virgil’s well-£novvn apostrophe, commemorative of his 
virtue, integrity, and valour. Augustus had himself mar- 
ried for a third wife Livia, the mother of Tiberius and 
Drusus Nero, and she was commonly suspected of having 
accomplished the death of Marcellus to secure the succes- 
sion to her own sons. Julia then became the wife of 
Agrippa, by wlfom she had a ^daughter Julia, and two 
sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, both of whom perished in 
jmuth ; and Livia, with the same object in view, was sup- 
posed to be accessory to their death. Augustus also lost 
ids noble sister Octavia, tke mother of Marcellus, his de- 
voted friends Agrippa and Myecenas, while the profligacy 
of the two ^Julias, his daughter and granddaughter, be- 
came so notorious, that he was compelled to send them 
both into banishment. Livia had now tlie field left without 
a competitor to her sons, but Drusus died, as related, in 
the wilds of Germany, and Augustus had no alternative 
but to adopt and declare Tiberius, whom he disliked, his 
successor. The life of the first Roman emperor thus illus- 
trates the equableness of the dispensations of Divine Pro- 
vidence, family sorrows often counterbalancing external 
prosperity, and domestic bliss as often compensating for 
outward misfortune. 

359. V. The literature of the first imperial reign has 
procured for it the title of the golden age of Roman 
learning. Besides the minor ^eis, Tibullus and Propertius, 
it was the em of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. Publius Vir- 
gilius JMaro (born b.c. 70. at Andes, near Mantua, died 
B.c. 19, at Brundusium) had the natural gifts of the poet 
united to the highest qualifications of the artist. The 
Georgies, a truly national didactic poem on agriculture, 
written to revive a taste for it among his countrymen, leads 
us back to the old Romans on their Sabine farms, and 
uescribes in beautiful versification their simple mode of 
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life, in connexion with lively pictures of the varied Italian 
landscape. The ^neid, his last and greatest work, not 
finaliy correctec^ when he died, devoted to his countryis 
early legends, displays the same triumph of art, and ani- 
mated sketches of scenery, wiiich invest with interest an 
epic that derives none from the character of its hero, or the 
incidents of its story. Quintus Horaiius Flaccus, a native 
of Veiiusia, in Apulia (born b.c. 63, died b.c. 8), produced 
lyric compositions, monuments of gra^e, artistic skill, 
quick observation of life and manners, the intense appetite 
for pleasure prevalent in his age, and the servile flattery 
which the great demanded in return for their patronage. 
From Horace we derive an insight into the state of mind 
on religious subjects common to the educated men of the 
period. He treats the hational gods with a cold respect, 
Y'hich shows that he hi«tl no faith in their reality, and 
lived abandoned to practical epicureanism. Yet, in the 
midst of his enjoyments, events sometimes rebuked this 
infidelity, and suggested the idea of superhuman control. 
Thus he celebrates his preservation from a wolf in the 
Sabine wood, and from a falling tree on his estate, in a 
tone which vaguely recognises a superior providential 
government, while hearing a clap of thunder in a cloudless 
sky was sufficient for tiie moment to shake his confidence 
in a godless philosophy. Both Virgil and Horace were 
liberally patronised by 'Maecenas, and were on terms of 
familiar intercourse with Augustus, wh^ alluding to the" 
short breath of the former and the diseased eyes of the 
latter, was accustomed to say, that in their company he 
sat between sighs ‘and tears. Among the other chief 
writers of the Augustan age, we have Publius Ovidius Naso 
(born B.c. 43, died a.d. 17), an exile on the banks of the 
Euxine ; Titus Livius, the historian (born b.c. 59] died 

A. D. 17, the same year withjOvid) ; Dionysius of Hali- 
ca:rnassus (boru between B.c, 78 and 54, died soon after 

B. c. 7), a Greek emigrant to liome, where he compiled 
and published his Roman History ; Diodorus Siculus, a 
Greek of Sicily, who wrote his Annals at Rome about 
B.c. 8 ; and Strabo, the geographer, who died in a.d. 25. 
Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo, on the Palatine, and another named after his 
sister, Bibliothecca Octaviance^ placed in the theatre of 
MarcePus. He had been anticipated in this by Caius Asinius 
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Pollio, who founded one in connexion with the temple of 
Liberty on the Aventine, and formally presented it to the 
Woman people. The booksellers of the capital now began 
to have their Paternoster-row, principally occupying a 
street called Argiletum, and another, th|? Vicus Sandalarius. 
Book-stalls were also located by the temples of Vertuninus 
and flan us. 

360. The great event of this period, the greatest in the 
history of the world, the advent of our Lord ai]d Saviour 
Jesus Chri st, in an obscure corner of the empire, occurred 
when Augustus had firmly established his power, and be- 
come the recognised head of the civilized world. Though 
unknown to the native Romans, some dark 'anticipations of 
the coming of an extraordinary personage kad found their 
way into the realm of paganism, either derived from the 
(lis[)ersions of the Jews, or frcfin the conquest of their 
coimtry, or from the Old Tesfeiment which had appeared 
in a Greek version. It is an undoubted fact, that a little 
before the , birth of Christ, an expectation of the speedy 
ai)pearance of some great deliverer prevailed extensively 
beyond the bounds of Judaea. Virgil, in his foiirth eclogue, 
seems to have colVr'cted popular impressions current upon 
the subject, applying them to a child of his friend Pollio 
in extravagant flattery, as the intended personage. The 
time soon came, after Augustus had quitted the stage, for 
the truth to* be made manifest. In Rome itself, and to the 
farthest bounds Roman dominion, the apparently obscure 
light risen in Judaea was proclaimed to be the Sun of 
jRghteousness, whose beams, though hated and reviled by 
the interested mi\)isters of pagan darkness, still triumphed, 
and conducted thousands, wlioin philosophy had not satis- 
fied, nor superstition consoled, from the dreamy speculations 
(►f ancient sages, the old fanes of the national idolatry, and 
the modern shrines of (kfifief^eniperors, to the simplicity of 
that faith in Christ, which now, as tlien, brings present 
peace, and the sure hope of eternal happiness. 

361. The life and reign of Augustus terminated a.d. 14, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Returning from 
Naples, wdiere he had been celebrating some games, he died, 
after a sljort illness, in the afternoon of August the 19th, at 
Nola, in the same room where his father expired seventy- 
two years before. He seems to have had a feeble consti- 
tution, but fortified it by temperance, careful diet, and 
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exercise. In his first Spanish campaign, he had a serious 
illness, and relaf>sed upon his return to Rome, so that l^s 
life was despaired of, but the hydropathic treatment of his 
physician was successful. He was ciuldishly afraid during 
a thunder-storm, to which his narrow escape in Spain con- 
tributed, and would retire to a subterranean vaulted cham- 
ber while it raged. In )jis time, commenced the greatest 
reproach of Ronie under the empire, that^f deifying mortal 
and sinful^men, an Asiatic and Egyptian depravity of long 
standing. He obstiJItely refused the tender of divine 
honours to himself in Rome and Italy, but yielded the 
point to the u/gent solicitations of tlie Asiatic Greeks, 
who consecrated temples to him at Pergamus and Nico- 
media, dedicated as vvell, by his express desire, to the god- 
dess Roma. To look on. living men as gods on earth,* an 
iguoininious error to wdiich tlie debased mind of the orien- 
tals was perfectly reconciled, of which the conduct of the 
Ly.caonians to Paul and Barnabas is a pregnant instance, 
was never naturalized among the Romans, though Caligula 
made mad attempts to gain the distinction. But it became 
the common practice tQ deify the deceased emperors by 
public decree, in which the idea of the state was identified 
with the person of the prince, a political idolatry Vkich 
fully conciliated the Roman mind to the payment of divine 
honours to the most shocking ex9,mples of imperial vice 
and cruelty. Augustus in person was of middle stature, 
with a fair complexion, light hair, briHiant eyes, and a 
<lecidedly prepossessing appearance. A Gaul, despatched 
on an errand of vicj^ace, returned to his tribe confessing 
that, upon looking on his face, he had not found it in his 
heart to injure him. Historians have been completely 
})uzz]ed wdth his character, so little did his conduct in the 
possession of power answer to his sanguinary and unscru- 
])uIous habits in gaining it. But we may accept his 
own interpretation of the case as the true one. In his last 
moments, lie addressed the inquiry" to his wofe and friends, 
‘‘ w hether they thought he had played his part well 
adding the fomiida in w"hich the performers of a drama 
besought the applause of the audience : — 

“ If well, applaud the play, aud clap your hands.’’ 

The testimony is sufficiently condemnatory. As a mere 
actor, cleverly performing his part, and successfully ac- 

3 
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complishing his Object — that of winning and retaining the 
ijpastership of the Roman world — the character of Augus- 
tus deserves no respect, and his name is entitled to no 
honour for public measures, wise in themselves and bene- 
ficial to mankind, which were simply ^^he ofispring of an 
inordinate selfishness. W e know the atrocity of the means, 
calmly devised and coolly employed, by which he stepped 
to power — ^mournful illustrations of the depravity of man — 
and we have reafon to suppose that he would have reap- 
peared an actor in kindred terrihjjj^ dramas but for the 
altered circumstances of his position, which rendered a 
dilferent policy incumbent, in order to retain the su- 
premacy acquired. 


CHAPTER IL 


Tiberius .... a*.u.c. 767 — 790 . a.d. 14 — 37 . 

Caligula .... a.u.c. 790 — 794 . a.d. 37 — 41 . 

Claudius .... a.u.c. 794 — 807 . a.d. 41 — 54 . 

362. .Tiberius Claudius Nero C^sar was in his fifty- 
fourth year when, immediately upon the decease of his 
father-in-law, he stepped into his place, and began to exer- 
cise the imperial functions. He was favourably known for 
military capacity.^ was not without pretensions to literary 
acquiremtnts, and had contrived to keep his vicious pro- 
pensities secret ; but the dark features of his character 
were gradually developed by the possession of power, 
which allowed him to riot in sensual indulgences without 
restraint or disguise. The first act of the new reign was 
the murder of a surviving son of Agrippa and grandson 
of Augustus, who uiight prove a dangerous competitor, 
and was therefore removed. Tiberius was at some pains 
to disavow the measure, but the infamy of it belongs to 
him and his mother Livia. He began his career with 
affect ed humility and moderation, professed to depend upon 
the pleasure of the senate, treated it with respect, and in 
some instances gave way to its wishes, a policy which 
served to increase tlie servility of that servile body, for 
which it had to pay the penalty of bitter repentance. 

363. Though Tiberius obtained the imperial dignity 
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without opposition from the senate, the people, or the 
praetorian guarijs, his reserved and repulsive manners hjd 
rendered him unpopular with the soldiery in general, and 
two formidable insurrections of the troops greeted his 
accession. Three legions stationeti on the frontier towards 
the Danube revolted, to whom his son Drusus was de- 
spatched, who vainly endeavoured to reduce them to 
obedience till an unexpected event occurred. At night, 
in a cloudless sky, the face of the full iftoon was observed 
to be impaired, till the whole disc was darkened. It was 
a great lunar eclipse, which alarmed the superstitious sol- 
diers, and was successfully employed to quell the mutiny. 
The insubordftiatiori of the grand Homan army stationed 
on the Rhine •presented more serious difficulties. It con- 
sisted of eight legions under the command of Germaniciis 
Caesar, a nephew of the emperor, son of the Drusus of the 
preceding reign. The soldiers, demanded to have their 
term of military service shortened, their pay increased to 
th*e amount given to tlie praetorian guards, and personally 
devoted to their general, they proposed to place him at the 
head of the empire. The ofier wrs indigLautly rejected, 
while a full redress of grievances waj? graifted ; yet the 
legionaries continued refractory till the excellent and un- 
fortunate Agrippina, the wife of Germanieus, with their 
child, was seen departing from the camp as no longer a 
secure or honourable abode. Ashamed at being the cause 
of such ail incident, the troops forgot their disatfectiou 
and returned to their duty ; but the favourable feeling 
manifested towards tlieir commander from tliat moment 
fixed the jealous eye of Tiberius upon him. 

364. The reign of Tiberius, extending over an interval 
of twenty-three years, is barren of political events of im- 
portance in general history, excepting the brief career of 
Germanicus beyond the Rhine. He sought to recover the 
ground w'on by his father and lost by Varus, and fought 
his w^ay to the banks of the We^er, the Enis, and Elbe, 
visiting the Zuydersee and the German Ocean. Tacitus 
has narrated the dreadful war of extermijiation waged 
upon this occasion by a leader of proverbially mild man- 
ners and sensi five feeling. But no Koman had been taught 
the lesson of the common brotherhood of man, though the 
world was on the eve of the great revelation, intended and 
adaptcid to correct many of its miseries, that God hath 
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made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,” bound ther^ore to respect, 
mutually possessions, liberty, and life. Gerinanicus led 
his army to the Teutoburg forest in the vaile}" of the 
Lippe, where the unburied bones of Vafus and his legions 
w^ere found, mingled with skeletons of horses, weapons, 
and remnants of baggage. The altars remained in the 
wood where victims taken alive had been sacrificed to the 
terrible Germanic*deities. The human remains were care- 
fully collected in a pile, a mound raised over it, the 
general laying the first sod. Determined opposition was 
made as before to the progress of the Romans by the bold 
Arminius, from whom they received several important 
d ecks, lie sustained, however, a decisive* defeat on the 
Weser in the third campaign, and escaped with difficulty 
by the fleetness of his horse. But just when Germany, 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, was on the verge of sub- 
jection, Germanicus was recalled by the emperor, who vyas 
jealous of his fame, and the country reverted to the native 
tribes. His return to Rome, in a.d. 17, was enthusiastically 
welcomed, the people pouring forth to greet him to the 
distance of tA^enty *iniles from its walls. 

365. The popularity of his nephew v\as insupportable 
to the suspicious temper of Tiberius : his presence, too, 
was equally intolerable. As a man ot blameless social 
and domestic reputation, he could not be otherwise than 
an obnoxious restraint upon his profligate imperial rela- 
tive. It was convenient therefore to remove him to the 
<;ommand of the oriental provinces, but at the same time 
Cnseus Piso was appointed prefect of Syria with secret orders 
to thwart his proceedings. The doom of Germanicus was 
probably decided when lie went to Asia. After restoring 
order in some disturbed districts, lie took a tour of curiosity 
and science in Egypt, sailed up the Kile, inspected the 
ruins of Thebes, the mighty jiyraniids, tiie gigantic mu- 
sical statue of ilemnon," suuo ht an explanation from the 
priests of the hieroglyphics in the temples, and returned 
to Antiocii to die, as he supposed and as his friends be- 
lieved, by poison, having been scarcely two years in the 
east. Urging Agrippina to resignation, and to absence 
from Rome, he expired at the age of thirty-four in a.d. 19."* 
The iiigh courage of the widow forbade her to follow 

* Ovid dedicatini liis Fust:! to Oerraanicus. 
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the counsel of her husband. His body was burned in 
the forum of Antioch, upop ^diioh Agrippina proceeded 
to Italy to assert her rights, and landed at Brundusium af- 
tended by two of her children, bearing in her arms the 
urn which contained the ashes of the Head. The populace 
crowded the port, the walls, and the roofs of the houses, 
ofierihg their sympathy ; and at Rome, the senate met the 
illustrious mourner in the environs. The emperor was 
compelled, to grant unexampled lionoursito the deceased, 
and was told the suspicions of the people by the inscrip- 
tion on the walls of the palace, “ Restore Germanicus.'' 
But that series of indignities offered to Agrippina soon 
commenced wMch ended with banishment to the barren 
isle of Pandatatia, and a death by voluntary starvation. 

366. From the removal of Germanicus the more odious 
part of the career of Tibdri us begins. He found a willing* 
tool in Lucius ^lius Sejanus, who insinuated himself into 
liis confidence, and gained an entire ascendency over him, 
by relieving him of the labours t)f state and ministering to 
his guilty pleasures. Sejanus commanded the praetorian 
guards whom Augustus had distributed over Italy in order 
to avoid the appearance of military ride, retaining only 
three cohorts aboiit his person. Under the pretext that 
the guards were in danger of being corrupted by mixing 
with the citizens in the provincial towns, besides being 
scattered in case -their services were wanted, Sejanus col- 
lected them in a permanent encampment^ prcetoria, 

on the Viminal hill, in order to support the tyranny of 
his master. But while this policy wa.s fatal to the shadow 
of freedom which remained to the people, it rendered the 
emperor dependent upon the guards, who soon learned their 
jiower, and eventually disposed of the empire. It is ever 
the case that crime renders the criminal fearful, and 
Tiberius, suspicious of almost every one, secured the re- 
moval of parties obnoxious to his guilty imagination, by 
befiding the Roman law of high treason to his purpose. 
Originally it referred to actions only against the majesty 
and state of the republic, crimen rnajestatis. Sulla ex- 
tended it to speeches, ami Augustus, in some instances, to 
writings ; but it was now systematically applied to acting, 
writing, and speaking in any manner offensive to the em- 
peror. The part of informers, delator es, was immediately 
tiiken up by a crowd of wretched parasites, and some of 
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'the best blood in Koine was shed for a chance word or 
i equivocal expression. 

® 367. Sejanus, while serving Tiberius, ftad an object of 
his own in view — the succession to the government as 
commander of the praetorians. With^an eye to tliisj he 
succeeded in persuading him to quit the capital, while he 
remained behind to represent the imperial person and ex- 
ecute his merciless will. It seems surprising that Tiberius 
should not have snispected the motives of his minister, but 
the fejirs of the tyrant had been carefully stimulated, and 
Tacitus remarks, that, by every species of artifice, Sejanus 
had so gained his confidence as to render one impenetrably 
' guarded against others, towards him alone* incautious and 
unmasked. At the same time, his chief motive in seeking 
a retirement was a wish to hide from public notice the 
personal deformity incurred by his excesses, and revel in 
them free from interruption. Accordingly, in a.d. 26, he 
withdrew to the majestic island of Capreae, in the bay of 
Naples, whSse yellow rocks tower boldly from the sea be- 
yond the Surrentine promontory, still containing ruins of 
the villas in whicli the last eleven years of his life w^ere 
spent. To* its natural defences a competent -military 
guaixi was added, and here, in old a^, disgusting plea- 
sures alternated witli cruel tortures inflicted on the victims 
of imperial vengeance. Just before his removal to Capreae 
an event occurred which increased the intliience of Se- 
janus. At one cj* his country villas called the Caverns, 
Speluncoi, Tiberius was dining in a natural grot for the 
sake of the coolness, when the roof gave way and threat- 
ened to bury the party with the superincumbent mass. 
Iristantly Sejanus threw himself upon the person of the 
emperor to protect him, and wus found in that position 
when assistance arrived, an instance of devotion which 
raised him to higher favour. The powerful minister 
seemed to be the real master of the empire, and Tiberius 
chief only of the little isle of Capreae. In the pursuit of 
his daring scheme to secure the succession to himself, he 
sought to remove the competitors of tiie imperial house, 
and secretly procured the death of Drusus, the only son 
of Tiberius, by poison. The family of Germanicus was 
next attacked, and by artfully working upon the fears of 
the emperor, he obtained the exile of Agrippina and her 
two sous Nero and Drusus, each meeting with an unna- 
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tural deatli. A third son escaped, Cains, afterwards the 
emperor Caligula, who succeeded by his own obsequious- 
ness and cunning in gaining the favour of Tiberius, wife 
even admitted to Capreae, where his character was mbulded 
after the pattern afibrded by its depraved occupant. 

368. The suspicions of Tiberius were at length directed 
towards Sejanus, either by information of his designs pri- 
vately conveyed to him, or by the favourite indicating 
them by seeking the hand of an imperial f)rincess as neces- 
sary to his project. The* fall of the all-trusted confidant 
and all-powerful minister was determined, but uncertain 
of the disposition of .the guards under his command, and 
of his standing* with the peo])le, Tiberius proceeded with 
the wiliness of an eastern despot in dealing with him. 
This was his characteristic, according to the terrible pic- 
ture drawn by Dion Cas*sius: — ‘‘He never,” says the his- 
torian, “ plainly manifested what was his wish ; he never 
expressed his meaning with explicitness ; his words were 
ever utterly opposed to his xeAl purpose ; iie* ever wholly 
denied what he wished, and seemed to wish what he ab- 
horred. He stormed on occasions which in reality excited 
no strong emotion in liim, and seemed, perfectly, tranquil 
precisely in moments of the most vehement wrath. He 
expressed the utmost sympathy towards those whom he 
intended to punish, and the utmost wrath towards those 
whom he forgave. Tho.se the most hateful to him he 
often seemed to regard as his trustiest fyends, and his best 
friends he treated as though they were utterly indifferent 
to him. On the whole, he held that a ruler must never 
betray his intimate thoughts, as, by so doing, he often 
may suffer many and great mischiefs, while by the opposite 
method he may gain many and great advantages.” Se- 
janus was now to suffer from the dark reserve he had 
fostered in his master. While held in suspense respecting 
the matrimonial alliance, and amused with hopes of it, a 
donative was given to the guards, and full powers weit? 
secretly conferred on N. Sertorius Macro to arrest him, 
put him to death, and take his place. Yet so equivocal 
was the letter with wliich Macro was charged conveying 
the imperial will to the senate, that upon any movement 
in favour of Sejanus its real import might have been con- 
cealed by the omission of a few words. But as the be- 
guiled victim had taken no precautions, the hint of the 
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emperor was read to the senate, and it sealed his doom. 
Juvenal sarcastically alludes to this bas^ subserviency in 
a masterly sketch of the fall of Sejanus : — - 

“ ol^ Caesar seat 

A tedious letter to his parliament. 

‘ Nay, sirs, if Caesar wrote, I ask no more ; 

He ’s guilty, and the question "s out of door/ 

How goes the mob ? for that ’s a mighty thing ; 

When tl^ kings trump, the mob are for the king; 

They follow fortune, and the common cry 
Is still agaiftst the rogue condemned to die.” 

, I Sejanus w^as immediately executed. All his relatives, 
e*’en his innocent children, were put to ‘death, and his 
friends, without any judicial proceeding, were ^nassacred 
in the prisons. 

369, The wRges of iniquity were speedily reaped by 
Tiberius. Yet, though old, and exhausted by his vices, 
he affected Ijealth, left his island retreat for the Campanian 
coast, appeared at some public games, and took part in 
them. But nature sank beneath the effort, and attended 
by Macro and Cains Cajsar, he took up his abode in the 
villa fornierly occupied by Cornelia and Lucullus. Here 
being seized with stupor and apparent death, Cains w^as con- 
gratulated upon his accession to the throne, and proclaimed 
emperor. But the tyrant revived, and dreading the con- 
sequence of their hasty proceeding if he recovered, Macro 
had him smothered in his bed. Tiberius expired in March, 
A.D. 37, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Though 
the news of his death was received at Rome mth popular 
cries of “ Tiberius to the Tiber,” his body was conveyed 
to the city by tlie soldiers, and burned with funereal honours. 
Thus miserably closed the career of one of the most 
detestable of human beings. Yet prior to his accession to 
power, embracing the greater part of his life, he showed 
some superior qualities, and aHorded no indication of the 
enormous crimes of which in altered circumstances he w'as 
capable — a memorable warning to mankind to obser\^e the 
practical wisdom involved in the supplication to the grciit 
Disposer of events, Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
fee(l me with food convenient for me.” 

370. During the latter part of tliis reign, our Lord Jesus 
Christ exercised his public ministry in Judtea, wrought bis 
Tvonderful aiimcles, gave hia life a sacrifice and propitiation 
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f{)r the sins of men, and rose again from the dead, the 
crowning sign and seal of the Divinity of his person and 
mission. Thoug^i conscious of the innocence of the suf- 
ferer, and perhaps awed by his tranquil dignity, when Jesus 
of Nazareth was brought by the Jews to his triWnal, 
Pontius Pilate, the^l^oman procurator,* yielded to the cla- 
mours of the Sanhedrim, anu’ allowed his soldiery to become 
the instruments of its cruelty in the crucifixion of Christ, 
deeming the life of one man insignificant in comparison 
with the j3^ce of his province. It is however said that 
Pilate transmitted to Rome an account of the e\ traordinary 
circumstances that transjiired under his administration, and 
that Tiberius made a formal proposal to the senate, to 
place Christ among the gods, according to the Roman 
custom, and declare him worthy of divine honours. This 
testimony rests upon th§ single autliority of Tertullian, 
and is usually discredited, yet the following remarks of 
Schlegcl deserve attentio.i: — ^‘That an account of this 
great e’^ ent might, nay must almost necessarilji, have been 
transmitted to Rome by the Roman procurator of the 
• province of Judaea, is proved by the narrative of Tacitus, 
who connects the name of this governor v’ith the first 
mention of the Christians. Such an Account may have 
been easily sent even by the Roman captains, who were 
in Palestine, and one of whom we know, as an eye-witness, 
gave such a memorable testimony in favour of the Son of 
God, who had died upon the cross. The only thing really 
improbable in the whole affair, is that ttie senate at that 
time should have dared to oppose and contradict Tiberius 
in this matter. However, if the senate, as vfe may easily 
imagine, were hostile to the proposal of Tiberius, it was 
easy for them to adopt some evasive form, and indirectly 
to impede and set aside this matter, which, as it regarded 


* Pilato was Ponmn procurator of Judaea from A.t>. 20 to 37 — a long interval. 
Tiberius pursued a different policy to Augustus with reference to the provincial 
governors lie discouraged a rapid succession of them, shrevidly remarking, 
that a rapid succession of rulers only increases the oppressions and exactions of 
the provinces. The governor who anticipates but a short harvest, makes the most 
of his tiiwr, and extorts as much as he is able in the shortest possible period. A 
governor ^.^ho expects to remain longer in office, pillages on a more gradual, and 
therefore less oppressive system — it is even possible that his avarice may be 
satiated,” He was accustomed to compare a province to the pdor wounded man 
in the fable, who lay by tlie way-side covered with flies ; and wdien a kind-hearted 
traveller otl’ered to drive them away, declined his service, as those were already 
glutted, and would only be replaced by a more hungry .swarrn. The Homan pro- 
curators hail charg»» of tlie public revenue in the provinces, wliich duty was com- 
bined w ith jivil jurisdictkni in those of inferior note, as Judsra. 
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old national xites, fell entirely within their jurisdiction/’ 
Whatever 'weight there may be in these considerations, it 
IS certain, that there were “ strangers of Jtome, Jews and 
proselytes,” at the Pentecost in Jerusalem, who heard the 
apostles open their mission, received the knowledge of 
Christ, shared in the dispensation of r the Divine Spirit, 
and vvouhi of course, upon their return to Rome, as we 
may suppo^ie many of them did, promulgate the Christian 
faith. Pilate, soon after the great event in which he took 
part, was recalle(< to Rome, and banished beyond the Alps, 
where IMount Pilatus, overlooking the lake of Lucerne, 
bears his name from his supposed connexion with the site. 
'Lhe town of Tiberias by the lake of Gennesaret received 
iis name from the Roman emperor. 

371. CAiusCiESAR Caligula, the great nephew of the 
late emperor, was nominated by him in his will his suc- 
cessor, in connexion with his own grandson. As the 
only surviving son of the popular Germanicus, a nursling 
in his carnp^ he was equally acceptable to the senate, the 
people, and the soldiers, who set aside in his favour the 
pretensions of his cousin. Caius, better known as Cali- • 
gula, received the latter name when a child with the army, 
from wearitig tl^e foot dress of the common soldiers, 
caliga^ but it was afterwards regarded by him as an insult. 
He came to the* empire at the age of twenty -five, but held 
it scarcely four years. For a few months, Ids conduct did 
not disappoint the sanguine expectations of the people, 
though his trainiug at Capreas, and his suppleness to Tibe- 
rius, might have justified evil auguries, fie performed the 
r)ffices of filial and fraternal duty, by bringing the ashes 
of his mother, the ill-fated Agrippina, to Rome, and 
honouring them with funereal rites, paying the same mark 
of respect to his murdered brothers. The cruel measures 
and penal proceedings in process were arrested ; full 
independent jurisdiction was restored to the ordinary 
tribunals ; and the people were permitted partially to 
revive the old comitia, by meeting to discuss and decide 
public questions. But from a serious illness, brought on 
by personal irregularities,* Caligula recovered to act the 
part of the idiot, the tyrant, and the demon for upwards 
of three years, and it is surprising that he was tole- 
rated so long. There is every reason to suppose that 
he was restored to bodily health with^a deranged mind, 
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for his subsequent proceedings ^re incompatible with 
sanity, though there is no reason to believe that he 
would have proved otherwise than a- most vicious and 
cruel ruler. • 

372, To particularize the conduct of Caligula wohld he 
a tedious and disgusting exhibition. A few specimens 
may suffice. An astrologer having said that “ Caius 
could no more govern the empire than he could ride 
across the gulf of Baise,’’ Caligula, at an enormous cost, 
connected *1116 Baian coast with the mole#of Puteoli by a 
bridge of boats, had the passage covered with earth, built 
houses upon it, rode across in triumph, gave a splendid 
banquet in the middle, and then ordered a number of the 
spectators to bd tossed into the sea. He raised his horse 
Incitatus to thd consulship, built him a marble stable with 
an ivory manger, wore himself female sandals and brace- 
lets, appeared in the stre*ets of Rome attired as Bacchus, 
Apollo, tJupiter, Venus, o*' Diana, gave it out that he was 
a god, and sometimes entering the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, placed himself betweed their statues* and com- 
manded ,4he people to worship him. Public games and 
splendid festivities having exhausted the imperial treasury, 
though left immensely rich by his prodecesaor, murder 
became the usual method of providing funds from the 
property of the victims. Executions became his pastime, 
the appetite for them increasing with their number. All 
the criminals having been despatched on one occasion in 
the circus, he had some of the spectatorsrfeized at random, 
and thrown to the wild beasts to prolong the amusement. 
Once being offended with the populace, the wish escaped 
him that the Roman people had but one neck I Having 
pillaged Rome and Italy, Caligula passed into Gaul to 
wring theii' wealth out of its inhabitants. Here, sending 
some Germans across the Rhine, he ordered intelligence 
tu be brought of the enemy being at hand, upon which he 
followed the party, and claimed the honour of a triumph. 
His pretended conquest of Britain consisted in leading the 
legions to the ocean, and commanding them to fill their 
helmets with its shells as the spoil of a victory. These 
are for the most part the acts of a madman. It excites 
no surprise that his reign was short, and liis end violent. 
He perished by the sword at Rome on the 24th of Jan- 
uary, A.D. 41, af]^ several abortive attempts had been 
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made against his life^an officer of the praetorian guard 
heading the successful conspiracy. 

373. The only historical event of imj^rtance in which 
Caligula figures refers to the Jews. They had been 
subject to a temporary banishment from X^ome in the 
preceding reign, owing to the presi^ied misconduct of 
some individuals among them in reference to the property 
of a noble niatron, a proselyte, but their religious opinions 
had not hitherto been interfered with. Pontius Pilate 
indeed, during his government of Judaea, had di?.played the 
Roman eagles in the streets of Jerusalem, on which were 
the worshipped images of the emperor ; but the resolved 
^attki|de of the people, to perish rather than tolerate the 
emblems of political idolatry in the holy city, induced 
him to withdraw the standards. Judaism remained at 
rest till the insane vanity of Caligula to enforce from the 
whole empire divine.ho|U)urs provoked a struggle. Made 
acquainted no doubt by his early friend Herod Agrippa i., 
during the sojourn of that prince at Rome, with the reli- 
gious doctrines and habits of the Jews, he issued an edict, 
that a gilded colossal statue of the emperor 4^ould be 
])laced in the Holy of Holies, and that the temple should 
be dedicated to himself as the present and younger Jupiter. 
The execution of the edict was intrusted to Publius Petro- 
nius, who was sent out as the prefect of Syria, with orders to 
witlidraw, if necessary, the legions usually stationed on the 
Euphrates. The prefect had no relish for his mission, 
but the imperial' will was precise, and left him no discre- 
tion. An extraordinary scene ensued upon the mandate 
becoming known, cuid the Sidonian workmen proceeding 
to make the statue. The people by thousands assembled 
from all quarters to protect Jerusalem and the temple 
from pollution. They appeared \\ithout armsjimany clad 
in sackcloth, with ashes on their heads, and other signs of 
mourning, all animated with one determination, to sacrifice 
their lives sooner than consent to the impending profana- 
tion. In vain Petroriins declared iiis orders to be im- 
perative, reasoned with the multitude, taxed them with 
disloyalty, arid pointed to the consequences of resistance. 
They remained firm to their purpose, and the humane 
prefect hesitated, recoiling from the inevitable massacre. 
The scene lasted for forty days. It was the seedtime in 
Judaea, but all thoughts of tillage werqgibandoned, and the 
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land had the prospect of being uncultivated — the people 
that, of famine. Petronius eventually concludec upon 
making a final apf)eal to the emperor before proceeding 
to extremities, though his life was at stake for venturing 
to delay a positive order. Upon suspending its execution, 
he exhorted the JewS^to repair to the tillage of their lands, 
and coincidently the rain began to fall after a season of 
drought, an event which was hailed as a special mark of 
the Divine approbation. Caligula, on learning the circum- 
stances, was furious against all parties ; Ifht the influence 
of Herod Agrippa,* at that time in Rome, wrung from 
him a reluctant consent to recall the edict, while his 
speedy murder sg,ved Petronius from the imperial resent- 
ment. , 

374. The next emperor had no thought of his advance- 
ment till it arrived, nor anjr wish for it. Tiberius Clau- 
dius Drusus Nero, the brother of Germanicus and uncle 
of Caligula, retired in alarm during the tumult of tlie 
assassination, to hide himself in ^ corner of tjie palace, 
'where he was found by the soldiers, and saluted as 
possessor of the imperial dignity. They vxmveyed him 
overwhelmed with terror to the praetorian camp, where the 
other soldiers saluted him as emperor, exjJcting*a donative 
as the price of their allegiance, an example wliich the 
succeeding emperors were required to follow, Claudius, 
now" upwards of fifty years of age, was natujally an 
imbecile, dull of appreliension, readily imposed upon, and 
as readily frightened. On account of his iTientaJ deficiency, 
lie had been neglected by his relatives, had seldom mingled 
in public transaction^, and been treated as a kind of court 
fool. Despised and abandoned, his society had been 
chiefly that of women and slaves. It seems strange there- 
fore that the military should have dragged such a man 
from his obscurity to become the head of the empire, but 
there was a party at the time, embracing all reflective men 
in the senate, disposed to make a patriotic effort to regulate 
constitutionally the succession to the vacant throne, and 
establish a popular form of government. Hence the 
precipitation with 'which the troops asserted their power* 
Claudius, notwithstanding his incapacity, wliich showed 


• The same Herod who caused the apostle James to be behhaded, and Peter to 
Ixj cast into prjsou — a grandson cf Herod tlie Great : his wretched end jus 
*^corded in Acts xii. « 
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itself in managing common transactions, as well as in his 
credulity and apprehensions, had amassed considerable 
learning, and produced two histories in^Greek: the loss 
of one of these works, devoted to Etruria, founded upon 
then extant Etruscan materials, h^ been deeply re- 
gretted. Had he remained in a private station, or 
had he been suffered to follow his native disposition, 
his career would have been comparatively inoffensive ; 
but fearful as^a child, and wanting the mo^t ordinary 
sagacity in the practical business of life, he was easily 
guided and. governed, and unfortunately was in intimate- 
association with sf'me of the most abandoned of their 
species. Hence his administration has 'ts dark crimes, 
but we justly draw a distinction between those offences 
which result from \^akness of character and from vicious 
wilful ness — from foreign influence and personal determi- 
nation. 

375. Female influence of the worst possible description 
predominated through the reign of the feebje Claudius. 
The executive was chiefly in the hands of three favourite 
freedmen — Polybius, the companion and assistant of his 
studies; !Narcissns, a kind of secretary of state; and 
Pallas, w^ho presided over the finance department. Each 
made his office subservient to his private interest, but for 
seven years the empress Messaliria was the evil genius of 
the stale, the ministers her tools, the emperor her dupe, 
and the people her victims. Tacitus, the elder Pliny, 
Juvenal, and Dion Cassius have given the same account 
substantially of this woman, an unsurpassed examy)le of 
female profligacy, wdiose name lias become identified with 
every species of infamy. Working upon the fears of her 
husband, she had those despatched whose resistance to 
her advances incurred her bate, or whose property excited 
her cu})idity ; and while indulging her passions w ithout an 
effort at concealment from the public eye, she safely 
speculated upon the easy nature and dull mind of Claudius,,, 
and passed with him for a paragon of virtue. The Jezebel 
of Rome at length proyoked her downfal. Having quar- 
relled wuth her accomplices, and caused Polybius to be 
put to death, Narcissus, to secure his own safety, turned 
against her the; pliant instrument she had so often cfirected 
against others. Claudius, informed of her infidelities, in 
which she proceeded so far as in mockery of decency to' 
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contract a marriage with another, was persuaded int the 
Belief that desi^s were entertained against his life and 
empire ; and umile he betrayed all the hesitation and 
agony natural to imbecility, Narcissus, feeling his groand 
sure, boldly ordered the death of the empress, which was 
executed by a tribune^s hand in the gardens of Lucullus, 
A.D. 48. The place of Messalina was occupied by Agrip- 
pina 'II., a niece of the emperor. The marriage was 
contrary to*Koinan law, but an order frons* the senate was 
procured to legalize it, as a dispensation from the pope 
often has been in modern times with reference to such 
alliances. The new empress inherited none of the virtues 
of her mother, wife of Germanicus. The love of power 
and display waslier master-passion, and in order to gratify 
it, she unhesitatingly stooped to be vicious. Agrippina 
intrigued to have lier son by a former husband, the 
young Nero, adopted by Claudius, to the exclusion from 
the empire of his own son Britannicus. Having cajoled 
him into this arrangement, tlie old emperor was only a 
stumbling-block to her unboimded ambition ; and Agrip- 
pina had liim removed by poison at Sinuessa, a \vatering- 
place to which he had retired for the benefit of*his health. 
Claudius died in a.d. 54, after a reign of nearly fourteen 
years, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

376. Some public works upon a gigantic scale w^erc 
executed during this era. Julius Caesar had contemplatec, 
the construction and excavation of a harfeour at Ostia, oi' 
the mouth of the Tiber, to facilitate supplying Borne with 
foreign corn, wdiich ordinarily could only enter the rivei 
during the fine sehsofi, but the great expensiveness of the 
work hindered its execution. Claudius, wdio had a taste 
for engineering, accomplished the project, and erected a 
lighthouse on an artificial island for the security of naviga- 
tion, after the model of the Pliaros at Alexandria, lie 
rebuilt also the theatre of Pornpey,. which had been destroyeo 
% fire, completed an aqueduct begun by his predecessor, 
which received the name of the Aqua Claudia, and formed 
an entirely new one, the Anio Nov us — the new Anio, 
nearly fifty-nine miles in length, remarkable for the quan- 
tity of water it brought to the city, and its grand archi- 
tectural effect — the arches in the environs being in some 
places one hundred and nine feet high. But by far the 
most fonuidable undertaking, often proposed, but negatived 
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by Augustus as an enterprise too arduous, was the dr;iiining 
of the picturesque mountain lake Fucinus, in the Marsian 
territory, surrounded by the snowy peaks*of the Abruzzo. 
This was intended to protect its borders from the sudden 
inundations to which the want of a natural outlet exposed 
them, and effected by means of a tuf5nel which carried off 
the waters at a certain height into the valley of the Liris^ 
The emissory, nearly four miles in length, had, for more 
than a mile, toj^e cut inch by inch with the chisel through 
a stratum of hard rocky formation. The work occupied 
eleveri ^ears, and the labours of thirty thousand workmen. 
A pompous aiuLbarbarous spectacle celebrated tlie opening 
of the subterranean canal. On the moitntain declivities 
rising up from the lake, an immense multitude assembled 
from the adjoining conntiy, with visitors from Rome, 
among whom was the elder Pliny, and the whole imperial 
court, Claudius and Agrippina. The em})eror was habited 
in a military cloak of cloth of gold. Two fleets, of fifty 
sail each, \/ere manned with nineteen thousand slaves and 
criminals, who were compelled to engage in battle and 
slaughter one another for the amusement of tlie assembly. 

Hail, enqjeror ! dying men salute thee !” was tlie cry of 
the unhap[)y victims as, guarded by the prjetorian cohorts, 
they v'ere marched on board. After the slaughter the 
outlet was opened.* 

377. One of the few extensions of territory under the 
emperors uas made in the reign of Claudins, a departure 
from the policy exemplified by Augustus, and bequeathed 
as a legacy to his successors — that of restrictingthe empire 
to the limits provided by nature, the* Atlantic Ocean, the 
Rhine, Danube, and Euphrates, with the deserts of Africa 
and Arabia. 

378. Nearly a century had elapsed since Ca\^ar left the 
coast of Rritain, during which time the is'land remained 
unmolested by the Romans, and some advances in civilisa- 
tion wei’e made by the natives of its southern districts 
through intercourse with Gaul. They coined money, 

• The tunnel of Cluudius has in recent times Twen cleared out and repaired hy 
the Neapolitan government to tit it for its onpinal purpose. Its dimensions arf . 
6917 En;i,dish yards lou» ; usually 7 feet 4 inches broad; and 1:1 feet 10 inclii-s 
high. PerpendieuhiT openings or sliaPs, are sunk at various distances into 

the tunnel, wliieh was executed sim'..l*;<r.i>oM<lv from several points. The depth 
of the longest shaft is ibet. 'I \ ... me ..,ke is nou coiled Juiyo oi CcianOf 
from a U)wn of that txame on its btuika. 
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many specimens of which are extant,* but domestic feuds 
prevailed, and a chieftain, driven into exile, instigated the 
Romans a seconcf time to attempt the conquest. It was in 
A.D. 43 that Aulus Plautius Silvanus, being ordered to 
attack the island, embarked four legions for the purpose ; 
the troops murmured at the enterprise, but as they crossed 
the channel, a meteor was soeu moving in the direction of 
the fleet, which was hailed as a happy omen. Plautius had 
for one of Jiis lieutenants Vespasian, afterwards emperor, 
who was accompanied by his son Titus. The Romans landed 
without opposition, conquered the country south of the 
Thames, the emperor himself bringing over reinforcements, 
with several elephants to terrify the natives. Claudius 
crossed the Thafhes with the army, penetrated to Camalo- 
dunum (probably ColcJiester), received the submission of 
sevei-al tribes, but remaineS little more than a fortnight in 
the island. His coinage commemorates the event, and at 
Rome he celebrated a splendid Triumph, his soi^ receiving 
the surname of Britannicus. TJie Britons made vigorous 
efforts to preserve their independence under Caractacus, 
prince of the Silures, a people of South Wales, who was 
the general of an extensive confederacy of •tribes. Vespa- 
sian reduced the Isle of Wight, and is said to have fought 
no less than thirty battles. After a struggle of seven years, 
Publius Ostorius Scapula took the command in a.d. 50, 
and planted camps along the Severn on- the west, and the 
Nen on the north. He then proceeded against Caractacus, 
who w'aited his approach strongly posted on the lofty range 
of Caer-Caradoc, in Shropshire, which fetill exhibits traces 
of his entrenchmentsl Ihie victory of the Romans was 
decisive. Caractacus w^as subsequently betrayed into their 
hands, and carried to Rome, where he was paraded before 
Claudius aWl Agrippina, the soldiers, and the people, win- 
ning admiration by his undaunted bearing. He expressed 
his surprise that tliose who had such palaces at liome should 
contend for a few wretched hovels in Britain. He w^as spared 
the death w hich the cruel policy of his conquerors com- 
monly inflicted, and spent the remainder of his days in Italy, 
South Britain was now constituted a Roman province, but 
the Silures kept the held with unbroken spirit, and boasted 
upon the death of Ostorius, about a.d. 53, that though he 

* Tlioy are those of Cunobelin, father of Caractacus. Several are in the British 
Museum. Tliey were probably executed by some Gaul instructed in Roman ant. 
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fell not in battle, it was the war that brought him to the 
grave.* 

379. The reign of Claudius is of interest to the Chris- 
tian reader on account of its connexion with remarkable 
events recorded in the New Testargent. The prediction 
of the dearth,” which dates immediately before he came to 
the throne, was fulfilled “ in the days of Claudius Caesar, 
when a grievous famine prevailed in Palestine for several 
years, and the' disciples at Antioch sent relief to their 
brethren by the hands of Barnabas and Saul, while a royal 
Jewish proselyte, Helena, the queen of Adiabene, a dis- 
trict beyond the Tigris, imported vast quantkies of corn 
from Alexandria, with dried figs from Cyprus, to be dis- 
tributed to the needy. Felix, the procurator of Judaea, 
who “trembled” as Paul “reasoned of righteousnbss, 
temperance, and judgment to come,”J was a freedmen of 
Claudius and brother of Pallas, the all-powerful favourite 
of the emperor, with whom the empress Agrippina formed 
an unlawful intimacy as'a means of advancing her views. 
The appointment of Felix had been sought by the lead- 
ing Jews on the ground of his standing in the imperial 
court, but' they ‘had soon reason to repent of their choice. 
According to Tacitus, he exercised the authority of a king 
with the mind of a slave, whom neither shame nor fear 
could restrain, and his mal-administration contributed to 
provoke that desperate rebellion which brought upon the 
people the storm of the Roman power. At Corinth, Paul 
met Aquila, a Poritian Jew, and his wife Priscilla, con- 
verts to the faith of Christ and fugitives from Italy, 
“ because that Claudius had commanded all J6ws to depart 
from Rome.”§ Suetonius, in his Life of the emperor, 
mentions this proscription in a singular manner : — “ He 
expelled,” says he, “the Jews from the capital, for, at the 
instigation of one Chrestus, they were ever exciting troubles 
in the state.” Probabty at Rome, as in other places, the 
opposition of the Jews to the Christians led them to acts 
of open violence, occasioning those tumults, inaccurately 
represented by the historian, which produced the imperial 
interdict. It w^as during the reign of Claudius that Chris- 
tianity was extensively planted in the Lesser Asia and in 


* Tiio Roman encampment called 05 'ster-hill, in the parish of Deinder, near 
Hereford, is referred by antiquaries to the name of Ostorius, 

f Acta xi. 28. t Acts xiiv. 25. 5 Actg xYiU. t. 
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Greece by the labours of Paul, as related in tiie Acts of 
the apostles, eventually abolishing the polytheism of the 
civilized ^^orld^iand proposing to its votaries the doctrine 
of the only true God and Jesus Christ,” which, just i» 
proportion to the adhesion of mankind to it, has brought 
ill ks train pure morals, social justice, benevolence, and 
order, with ail the elements of present and future blessed- 
ness. 


CHAPTER III. 

NERO. 

A.u.c. 807—821. A.D. 54 -C8. 

• 

380. The fifth of the Roman emperors, Nero Claudius 
C.ESAR, of most unhappy notoriety, received the allegiance 
<>f the pi'SBtorian guards upon paying the same sum that 
had been given by Claudius. He was seventeen years of 
age, had passed his boyhooa without education, but was 
placed under the care of the phildsopher Seneca when his 
mother obtained his adoption as heir to the*empire. The pre- 
ceptor sought to impart useful instruction to his pupil, but, 
already prepossessed against it, he grew up familiar indeed 
with some accomplishments — painting, sculpture, poetry, 
singing, driving, and riding — but without any correction 
having been offered to his bad qualities — a complete 
stranger to every acquirement appropriate to his high 
station. His predecessors, Augustus, Tiberius, and Clau- 
dius, had composed their own addresses to the senate, but 
Nero had to learn by rote what Seneca prepared for him, 
and provoked laughter in delivering the artificial sentences 
of the rhetorician. It was the object of the mother really to 
govern the empire by means of the son, and, for a time, Nero 
quietly submitted to the tutelage of Agrippina. But the 
advice of friends, the consciousness of actual power, and, 
above all, the haughty and incessant interference of the 
former empress, combined to produce a determination to 
throw off her shackles ; and Agrippina found herself foiled 
in the design for which she had become a murderess. She 
was not disposed tamely to accept the lot of an inferior, 
and in order to compel Nero to allow of her ascendency, 
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threatened to take up the cause of the young Britannicus, 
the rightful heir of Claudius. But if ever this step were 
seriously contemplated, it was effectually guarded against 
\)y an act of atrocious perfidy, the first of a long series of 
domestic and social crimes. At the table of the emperor, 
a poisoned goblet of water was passed to the youth, who 
liad but just completed his fourteenth year. He drank the 
fatal draught and fell dead in the presence of Agrippina, 
and of his sister.Octavia, the young wife of Nero, the un- 
doubted author of the deed coolly remarking that he was 
subject to epilepsy and would soon rally. The banquet 
proceeded, and the same night the corpse was thrust 
into a nameless grave in the Campus ^ Martins, amid 
darkness, rain, and tempest. This murdier decided the 
future career of Nero, which surpassed that of Tiberius 
in cruelty, though divested of his terrible dissimulation 
and gloom. 

381. Agrippina, daunted for the moment, soon resumed 
her ambitions endeavours to rule the emperor. Two indi- 
viduals stood high in his favour at this period — the honest 
and virtuous Afranius IJm'rhus, who commanded the praeto- 
rian guards, and tjie more supple Seneca. Both were equally 
opposed to the influence of the empress-mother, and to 
violent designs against her ; yet eventually Nero secretly 
determined upon her destruction, urged by the adulteress 
Poppsea, to whom he had become a slave, and anxious to 
get rid of one hp feared. There w^ere serious difficulties, 
however, in his way : Burrhus steadily refused the services 
)f his guard for the purpose ; the habitual caution of the 
oomed victim was sure to defeat an attempt by poison ; 
and it might not be safe in the capital to assail a daughter 
of Germanicus. Under the pretence of reconciliation, she 
was invited to meet the emperor at Baisp, proceeding across 
the bay in a yacht specially provided for the occasion, so 
constructed as lo fall to pieces on a given signal. The 
plot failed in the execution. Agrippina, escaping from 
the wreck to the shore, fled to her villa by the Lucrine 
lake ; and Nero, now dreading everything from her ven- 
geance, no longer hesitated to venture upon open violence. 
The sword of one of his minions terminated her existence. 
To marry Poppsea, Nero proceeded to divorce his young 
and innocent wife Octavia ; and, in order to gratify his 
jealous mistress, she was hunted down by false accusersj 
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removed to the fatal isle of Pandataria, and speedily put 
to death. 

382. Wliile»these home tragedies were in progress, in- 
ternally tlie empire prospered through the wise counsels* 
of Burrhus and Seneca, while some formidable atteriipts 
upon the frontiers t/ere repelled by the generals. In the 
beginning of Nero’s reign, the Parthians took possession 
of Armenia, but Domitius Corbulo, in a.d. 58, triumph- 
antly led the legions into the country where Lucullus and 
PomjDey Iiad earned renown, captured tiie capitals Artaxatu 
and Tigranocerta, and drove back the invaders. In 
Britain, C. Suetonius Paulinus penetrated to Mona (An- 
glesey), the peculiar resort of tlie Druids, a.d. 61. His 
cavalry swam* across the strait ; the infantry passed in 
boats; bands of male and female Druids lining the shore 
of their sacred isle. The Eomans were alarmed on behold- 
ing the former, with outstretched arms, solemnly devoting 
them to the god of war ; Avhile the latter, in mourning 
halnts, with dishevelled hair, and lighted tofches in tlieir 
hands, ran along the beach. But recovering from their 
superstitious panic, they easily gvercame resistance, and 
gave a blow to Druidism from widely it miver rallied. 
The altars were demoli>hed ; the sacred groves fell ; and 
the priests and priestesses were consumed in the fires made 
ready for their anticipated captives. Paulinus, as Tacitus 
remarks, by advancing so far, laid open his rear to mis- 
chance. In his absence, a great rebellitj^i of the conquered 
Britons broke out under Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, in- 
liabiting the modern counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Huntingdon. Some of the more important 
Homan settlements were ravaged before the general could 
come to their assistance, as Carnal odunum (Colchester), 
with its temple to the divinity of Claudius, the subjugator 
of Britain : afterwards, Londinium (London) and Verulam 
(St. Alban’s) were given to the flames, — the slaughter of 
seventy thousand victims, Homans and allies, testifying to 
the exasperation which oppression had excited. Paulinus at 
length collected his forces, gave Boadicea the memorable 
defeat which she refused to survive, and firmly established 
the authority of the empire in the, island."^ 

* The scene of this battle, in which eighty thousand Britons fell, is supposed to 
have been just to the north of London. Battle-bridge, St. Pancras, is thought to 
have preserved in its name a memorial of the slaughter. 
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383. For a time the crimes of Nero weighed heavily 
upon his conscience.. A great solar eclipse, in a.d. 59, 
goon after Agrippina’s death, followed by a comet, was 
interpreted as significant of the anger of the gods. He 
was at first doubtful of his reception at Rome, but the ser- 
vile senate, to wiiom Seneca communicated by letter the 
death of Agrippina, readily accepted of the murder as a 
state necessity, and even congratulated the emperor upon 
the occasion. Still his mind was ill at ease: frightful 
dreams, in which tlie spectre of liis mother figured, 
haunted iura night after night, and the common course of 
obdurate offenders wds pursued, that of stifling reflection in 
scenes of wild and licentious revelry. By day, the emperor 
was seen driving his chariot at a headlong pace, the people 
applauding his skill ; while by night, he paraded the streets, 
with the dregs of the populace* for his companions, or 
made himself a public spectacle in the theatre, singing and 
dancing on the stage, or provided scenes of riot in the 
gardens which history cannot detail. While scouring the 
streets in disguise, insulting every passenger, he sometime.? 
met with treatment he. deserved, and returned soundly 
cudgelled to his .palace. Nero, at this period, was de- 
cidedly popular with the crowd, who cared little about the 
personal character of the sovereign, or his cruelty to the 
great and noble, so loiig as they had food, with the sports 
of the circus and the amphitheatre. He freely scattered 
the imperial reverine among the mob, provided spectacles 
of unexampled splendour, and to the last remained a 
favourite with the lowest rabble, who hung his tomb with 
garlands on the Pincian mount. Burrhus, compelled to 
witness the degradation of his master and applaud his 
theatrical performances, venturing to remonstrate, was 
deprived of his post, and died, as is commonly supposed, 
for performing the office of a faithful monitor. Seneca 
asked permission to retire, withdrew into private life, and 
Ner.o was left to the instigation of his passions, and the 
counsels of the vilest miscreants. 

384. In the ninth year of the reign of Nero, an earth- 
quake occurred in Campania wliich nearly destroyed Pom- 
j)eii ; and in the year following, a.d. 64, Rome was almost 
entirely consumed by the great conflagration which in- 
volved the emperor in personal odium. The fire broke 
out while Nero was at Aiitium, in some farm buildings in 
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the suburbs ; it spread rapidly to the circus contiguous to 
the Cselian and Palatine hills, and raged with irresistible 
fury upon reaching the booths in wdiich there was a quan- 
tity of oil and other combustible materials. It lasted nine 
days, destroyed the palaces of the emperor, the temples, 
and public buildings, with the houses of the citizens, an 
immense amount of property, valuable works of art, and 
many lives. Of the fourteen regions of the city, four only 
escaped ; three were entirely consumed ; and in seven only 
a few half«burned dwellings remained. Nero came to Rome 
upon intelligence of the catastrophe, but he made no effort 
to extinguish the flames, and forcibly hindered those wlvj 
were attempting to do so. He seems to have wished the 
Are to extend ds far as possible, as a useful agent for the 
improvement oT the city ; and is even said to have watched 
its progress from the top of a high tower belonging to the 
palace of Maecenas on the Esquiline, singing to his harp 
some verses on the burning of Troy. He vigorously ap- 
plied himself to the work of restoration, and to assuage the 
distress of the homeless iiihabi cants. Rome was rebuilt 
upon an improved plan ; the streets w^ere made broad and 
regular; the houses were reducedun height; end a certain 
part of each w’as required to be constructed of Grabian or 
Alban stone, which was proof against fire. But the people 
suflered in convenience from tliose alterations — the lower 
houses and spacious streets affording less protection from 
tiie fierce summer sun of Italy. To his own accommoda- 
tion, however, Nero directed his chief ifittention, erecting 
the immense imperial palace, called the (toI den -house, upon 
])art of the site cleared by the fire. The main buildings 
of this palace stood on the northern shoulder of the Pala- 
tine, where it approaches the Esquiline. It was fronted 
by a vestibule containing a colossal statue of the emperor, 
a hundred andtw^enty feet high. Tlie park, picturesquely 
wooded, embraced a large extent of the Esquiline and 
Cailian ; its artificial lakes filled the valley afterwards 
occupied by the Colosseum. Titus demolished largely 
these works of his predecessor, but some massy remains, 
now found amid the dark cypress of the deserted Caelian 
mount, are supposed to belong to bis celebrated re- 
servoir. The provinces suffered grievously from the 
restoration of the capital, being harassed by oppression 
and violence to extort money, and its conflagration 
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inflicted tremendous calamities upon an innocent com- 
munity within its bounds. 

385. The conduct of the emperor' seenmd to justify the 
suspicion that he had intentionally caused the city to be 
fired, though probably there was no valid ground for the 
surmise. It took hold, however, of the popular mind, ex- 
asperated many against liim, and Nero, familiar with every 
species of infamy, to remove the odium from himself, un- 
ceremoniously pointed to the Christians as the authors of 
the calamity. 4fhe imputation shows that they had be- 
come an important and well-known element of the popu- 
lation. As yet they had been allowed by the magistrates 
of the city to live and worship in peace, though they must 
have participated in the common terror ‘'with which the 
name of Nero inspired the better classed. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Homans, written, as commonly supposed, 
about A.i), 58, mentions no acts of oppression, which 
would have called forth his sympathy had they existed, 
but expresses himself in tenns incompatible with the idea 
that the auiliorities in Roflie had unjustly treated the par- 
ties addressed : — Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers .... For rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to tiie evil. ‘ Wik thou then not be afraid of the power ? 
t]o that which is good, and thou slialt have praise of the 
same : for he is the minister of God to thee for good.’’ ^ 
The apostle, persecuted by his own countrymen, trans- 
ferred liis cause to Rome by appealing as a citizen to 
Ccesar, and prob?bIy arrived there as a prisoner in a.d. 
61. But he was more under surveillance than impri- 
soned, dwelt in his own hired house” with a single sen- 
tinel, was allowed to see his friends and exercise his 
ministry, remained uninjured, and was ultimately liberated 
after two years’ restraint. That he appeared at the tri- 
bunal of the emperor during this interval, according to 
the announcement, “ thou must be brought before Cagsai ,” 
is intimated in his writings, which contain the thankful 
acknowledgment of suifering no violence from the ‘‘lion.” 
The Epistle to the Philippians, written at this era, closes 
with the remarkable sentence, “ All the saints salute you, 
chiefly they that are of Caesar’s household.” These are 
striking testimonies to the indulgence extended to Chris- 
tianity by the Roman court, coming down to the year 

* iiom. xiu. l-j. 
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before the fire ravaged the capital. But immediately after 
that event, it was convenient to the despot to blacken the 
Christians within accusation notoriously false, and Paul 
coming back to Rome, returned to experience the imperial * 
vengeance in common with the brethren of the city. 

386. As Nero chpse to criminate the innocent, so he 
let loose upon his victims all the ferocity of his nature, 
the more efi'ectually to remove the stigma resting on him- 
self. Tacitus gives the result in a passage deeply discre- 
ditable tcf his humanity and historical accuracy, written 
aliout thirty-six years after the dreadful drama it describes. 
Suetonius refers to the same event, and it is likewise 
alluded to by Seneca and Juvenal. “ To suppress the 
common rymoi:^,” says Tacitus, ‘‘ that he had himself set 
fire to the city, Nero procured others to be accused, and 
inflicted exquisite punishments upon those people who 
were held in abhorrence for their crimes, and were com- 
monly known by the name of Cliristians. They had their 
fieiKunination from Christus, who. in the reign<of Tiberius, 
was put to death as a criminal by the jlrocurator Pontius 
Pilate. This pernicious superstition, tliough checked for 
awhile, broke out again, and spread not only Over Judaea, 
die source of this evil, but reached the city also, whither 
flow from all quarters all things vile and shameful, and 
^vllere they find shelter and encouragement. At first, 
those only were apprehended who confessed themselves of 
that sect ; afterwards, a vast multitude was discovered by 
them, all of whom were condemned, no^ so much for the 
crime of burning the city as for their enmity to mankind. 
Tlieir executions wqre so contrived as to expose them to 
derision and contempt. Some were covered over with the 
skins of wild beasts and torn to pieces by dogs ; som‘ 
were crucified ; and others having been daubed over will 
conibustii)Ie materials were set up as lights in the niglit 
lime, and thus burned to death. Nero made use of his own 
gardens as the theatre on this occasion, and also exhibited 
rJie diversions of the circus, sometimes standing in the 
crowd as a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, at others 
driving a chariot himself, till at length these men, though 
really criminal and deserving exemplary punishment, 
began to be commiserated as people who were destroyed, 
not out of regard to the public welfare, but only to gratify 
hie cruelly of one man.” It w^as in the midst of this 

o 3 
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awful scene that the apostles Peter and Paul are generally 
believed to have perished, the former by crucifixion, the 
latter on the block. The above passage is an express 
testimony to the number of Christians in Kome at the 
period, a “vast multitude.” But while ‘it records the 
severity of their sufferings the historip.n is silent as to the 
duration of the persecution, as well as its extent. Pro- 
bably, as it originated in local circumstances, it was con- 
fined to the boundaries of the city, and though destructive 
was transient, for the infamous tyrant had speefiily to oc- 
cupy himself with other victims. The misrepresentation 
of the Christians by Tacitus, as the enemies of mankind, 
which shows that he took up a popular impression without 
the slightest inquiry, is a blot upon his historical reputa- 
tion. It was simply their non-communion with the vicious 
crowd, their rejection of all the idolatrous rites, maxims, 
and doctrines of the heathen world, that originated the 
calumny. In like manner they were accused of the re- 
pasts of Th yestes, which though reiterated as a deliberate 
falsehood, was atiirst probably only a gross misconception 
of the supper commemorative of the death of their Lord 
and Saviour, solemnized in the Christian assemblies. 

387. It is uncertain whether the persecution of the 
Christians u{)on this occasion, the first experienced from 
the Roman authorities, proceeded under the sanction of 
laws specially enacted against them. The case, indeed, 
required none. Though polytheism, the worship of many 
gods, must be tolerant if its theory is at all respected, yet 
from the earliest times of the republic, as an engine of 
state policy, it had been placed under rigorous limitation 
to serve political purposes, which rendered it most into- 
lerant in practice. Nothing can be more unfounded than 
the claim for liberality advanced by Gibbon in behalf of 
the mythology of ancient Rome. Cicero, in explaining 
the laws of the commonwealth, thus delivers the purport 
of one : — “ Let no one have any separate worship, nor 
hold any new gods ; neither to strange godi, unless they 
have been publicly adopted, let any private worship be 
offered ; men should attend the temples erected by their 
ancestors.” * The riglit of private judgment in matters 
of religion was thus forbidden ; and wliile many foreign 
worehips peaceably effected a migration to Rome, the 

• De Leg. ii. S. 
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goverimient might at any time interfere to prohibit them 
as statesmanship might deem expedient. We know that 
the statute did not remain a dead letter. Livy mentions 
an edict about b.c. 230 designed to crush certain externaU 
rites of recent introduction, which commanded the\ pos- 
sessors of books of oracle, or prayer, or any written act 
of sacrifice, to deliver all such books and writings to the 
praetor before the calends of April, and that no one sacri- 
fice on public or sacred ground after jiew or foreign rites.” 
In B.c. 50, the temples of Isis and Osiris were destroyed 
by order of the senate ; and from that time down to the 
age of the emperors of tlie Flavian family the Egyptian 
superstition was repeatedly prohibited at Rome. From 
the same historian we learn that it had been usual from 
the earliest periods to empovver the magistrates to pre- 
vent all foreign worship, to expel its ministers from the 
forum, the circus, and the city, to search for and burn the 
religious books, vaticinps libros, and to abolish every form 
of sacrifice except the national and established form.” 
Before these testimonies, the boasted tolerance of Roman 
])olytheism, so strenuously insisted upon by sceptical 
writers, falls to the ground, while they shov that it was 
only necessary for Fierc/ to put in force«against the Chris- 
tians the ancient statutes interdicting religious innovation 
to accomplish his purpose, laws which his successors sus- 
pended or executed as it suited their character and policy. 

388. The object of the emperor was not answered by 
his barbarity. He who had seen, in th« flames of the city, 
a lively dramatic spectacle of burning Troy remained 
subject to the odium of having ordered the catastrophe. 
It fostered disaffection, wliile, overacting his part, the 
public mind recoiled from the bloody exhibitions intended 
to propitiate it, disgusted with the base pretence upon 
which they proceeded ; and the attempt to vindicate his 
reputation only served more intently to fix hatred upon 
liimself. In a.d, 65, a conspiracy was organized which 
embraced a large number of individuals, but unfortunately 
it prematurely transpired, and Nero, making sure of the 
guards by profuse donatives, set no bounds to his ven- 
geance. Seneca and his nephew, the poet Lucan, perished 
lu consequence. The former, implicated by a dubious ex- 
pression, was certainly not an actii^l party in the plot, if 
he was even cognizant of it. But his retirement from 
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court had been a public practical rebuke to Nero, which 
exasperated him against his old tutor, and determined his 
fate. Seneca, ordered to die, was allowed to be his own 
• executioner. The scene of his last moments, as sublimely 
delineated by Tacitus, has led writers to treat gently the 
errors of his character and life. Having calmly addressed 
his friends, and affectionately embraced his wife, his veins 
were opened, but the blood flowing slowly, he was^removed 
to a warm bath to accelerate it, and expired dictating a 
farewell to his ^secretaries. Though, as a phclosopher, 
Seneca’s conduct in life was at variance with his principles 
as a stoic, while as a courtier he consented to some of the 
crimes of his master, and as a man was not unstained by 
the vices of the age, it is certain that as thb preceptor and 
minister of Nero he endeavoured to train him to a dif- 
ferent course from the one pursued, and exerted a salutary 
influence upon his government, while as a Eoman he was 
virtue personified, in comparison with the great majority 
of his contemporaries, Lucan, the aufhor of the ^ Phar- 
salia/ chose the same mode of death as his uncle, and 
terminated his brief life repeating some lines from his 
great poem applicable to his case. 

389. The* subsequent career of Nero exhibits frantic 
violence and egregious folly. In a fit of brutal passion, a 
blow given to Poppaea proved fatal to the instigator of 
Octavia’s death. Tacitus, in recording his sanguinary 
proceedings, is obliged to apologise for the tedious de- 
tail. He attacked^ the historian remarks, virtue itself in 
the person of Thraseas Paetus, whose only crime was 
staying away from the senate-house when the decree was 
passed for tije deification of Poppsea, condemning the act 
by his absence. ,But it was not the tyranny of Nero 
so much as his folly that precipitated his ruin. His cha- 
riot-driving might have been tolerated as a manly exercise, 
but his public exhibitions on the stage in music and song 
inspired disgust as derogatory to the majesty of Pome 
and contrary to Homan notions of personal dignity. To 
display his skill as a musician and charioteer he passed 
over into Greece iu a.d. 67, at the head of a great train 
armed with lyres and masks, and contended at the Olympic 
games, of course with complete success. It was during 
tiiis expedition that tmings came of the last great revolt of 
the Jews, which Vespasian, the future emperor, was com- 
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missioned to repress and chastise. Nero’s rule was brief 
upon his retarn to Rome. Owing to the sums spent on 
enormous buildings, senseless extravagance, and the prae- 
torian guards, the troops on the frontiers, kept without 
their pay, were ripe for revolt, while their officers were 
in high discontent. The signal of insurrection was given 
by Caius Julius VinSex, the governor of Celtic Gaul. It 
was responded to by Sulpicius Galba in Spain, by Marcus 
Salvius Otho in Lusitania, and even the prsetorian guards 
were bribed to throw off their allegiance^ probably aware 
of the hopelessness of the tyrant’s cause. This last deser- 
tion settled his fate. The senate, bitterly incensed against 
the oppressor, though obsequient to his will while over- 
awed by the niilitary, pronounced him a public enemy, 
and Nero fouifd himself an object of execration except 
from those who could render him no assistance — tlie 
vagabonds of the city. 

390. From the moment that the praetorians declared 
against liim, Nero, naturally a coward, abandoned himself 
to despair, and conscience proclaimed it to him as righteous 
retribution, “He shall have judgment without mercy, who 
hath showed no mercy.” Matters came to a crisis with 
him in the night. He aw oke to find his palace lonely^ the 
chamber sentinels gone, the room pillaged, and his golden 
box of poisons stolen. He wandered forth to rouse his 
friends, but their doors were closed against him, and 
ruslied towards the Tiber, but resolution failed him on its 
brink. Phaon, a still faithful freedmaiit, proposed his owoi 
country house, four miles from Rome, as a temporary re- 
treat, and thither the wTetched tyrant proceeded in dis- 
guise on horseback* with four attendants. It wrs a nigljt 
of tempest and pitchy darkness, the lightning occasionally 
illuminating the Campagna and revealing 'the fugitives. 
They heard the shouts of the troops in the praitoriari 
camp rejoicing at his fall, with the inquiry on the road, 
“ What news of Nero in the city ?” and upon accidentally 
dropping the napkin that concealed his face, the emperor 
was recognised and saluted by a soldier. Phaon now 
urged him to enter one of the subterranean passages foimed 
in excavating the volcanic sand used for cement, the sub- 
soil of the Roman plain ; but he replied that he wwld 
not go under ground while alive. The rest of the night 
ttud part of the following day were passed at the villa, 
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Nero apprehending every moment the arrival of the 
officers of the senate, and recoiling from the advice of his 
followers to escape the doom consequent upon his capture 
by a voluntary death. Tlie trampling of horses was at 
length heard without, those of a centurion and his band, 
upon which he placed the dagger to his throat, and with 
the aid of his secretary Epaphrodifus inflicted a mortal 
wound. The centurion entered, and attempting to arrest 
the flow of blood, the miserable emperor exclaimed, It 
is too late! is^-tiiis your fidelity?” and expired gazing 
hideously upon his attendants, a.b. 68, in tlie thirty-first 
year of Ids age and the fourteenth of his reign. “ Evil 
filiall slay the wicked,” and, as in this case, they are not 
unfrequently visited by circumstances appa>ent to the eye of 
man of a specially penal aspect, intended, ih the wise admi 
nistration of Providence, to give the force of sensible demon- 
stration to the warning lesson, “ Pools make a mock at sin.” 

391. It was in this reign that the imperial court ac- 
quired a fixed constitution, and stately ceremonial distin- 
guished the palace and petson of the emperor. Augustus 
had no court in the modern sense of the expression, and 
was attended with far- less formality than was usually 
exacted by‘^the grandees of Ids time. Tiberius, previous 
to his seclusion, had no style f>f life above that of a leading 
senator. But under Caligula and Claudius, when the 
executive fell into the hands of freed men, some of whom 
were of Asiatic extraction, an oriental regimen was intro- 
duced into the personal state of the sovereign, which 
became prominent under Nero, and was discarded or 
clothed with additional pomp and circumstance, according 
tp the taste of his successors. Sentinels guarded the 
chamber of the emperor, barred the palace against all but 
the few privileged with the right of entry, and searched 
those who entered for concealed weapons, while chamber- 
lains and high chamberlains presided over its interior 
econpmy. Nero’s Golden House, on taking possession of 
which he observed, tliat at length he was lodged like a 
man, and Ids court pageants, mark the oriental complexion 
assumed by the imperial condition. Of the excessive 
personal splendour in which he indulged, a few memorials 
exist. Two celebrated sculptures, the Apollo Belvidere, 
and the Dying Gladiator, who 

“ Consents to death, yet conquers agony,” 
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found at the end of the fifteenth century among the ruins 
of a villa at Antium, the place of his birth and frequent 
residence, are generally supposed to have belonged to 
him. Nero was the last of the Claudii, a house whicli , 
dates its rise from the first century of the republic, and 
with him the line of Julius Caesar became extinct, as the last 
<lescendant of his sister Julia. It seems surprising there- 
fore, after the experience of the last four reigns, that, upon 
his fall, the Koinans did not av;al themselves of the era, 
to guard tigainst the recurrence of the horrible tyranny 
exemplified, regulate the succession, and place limits to 
the power of tlie reigning emperor. But surpri; e abates 
upon reflection. On the one hand, the soldiery had been 
made the real rfiasters of the empire, and were little Jikidy 
to surrender their power, wiiile tlie individual despot who 
respected their importance, and fed them with bounties of 
money, was safe from quarrel with them, however ob- 
noxious he might become to oiliers. On the other hand, 
the demoralized populace were well content with a despot- 
ism that was not oppressive to il-em, but answered their 
demand for bread and shows. Exhibitions of gladiators 
and lions, with largesses of corn, ‘were sufficient to secure 
their allegiance to the nu^st odious mon»ter. •In the case 
of Nero, it was the occurrence of a famine that turned the 
tide of popular feeling against him, soon to ebb when the 
disaster was surmounted, while, excepting the Christians, 
the victims of his cruelty, like those of his predecessors, 
had been the men of wealth and consequence in the state. 
These circumstances contributed to perpetuate a form of 
government which altogether depended for its character 
upon the personal disposition of tlie ruler ; and in them 
we have assuredly no accidental occurrences, but the clear 
operations of retributive justice. In the last republican 
age, the magnates of the state had invoked the sword to 
arbitrate between them, had thoroughly corrupted and 
demoralized the people to^ain their suffrages, and had 
mercilessly scourged the provinces to extort their wealth. 
These were the men who fell in crowds under the rule 
of the last four Caesars, the victims of imperial rapine, an 
instance among the many with which public and private 
life abounds, of that immutable law of Providence being 
executed, which visits the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children — stringent discipline which the weal of 
si>ciety demands I 
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892. A YEAR and a half of dreadful civil conflict followed 
the fall of Nero, during wliich three military commanders 
were successively placed at the head of the empire, and 
after a brief term of power perished by violence. Sergius 
SuEPicius Gaeba, descended from an old patrician family, 
had administered* the affairs of Spain for eight years, when 
nominated emperor by the troops in Gaul, seconded by 
the army under his command, the prmtorian guards, and the 
senate. Accompanied by M. Saevius Otiio, governor of 
Lusitania, he proceeded to Rome, and was formally recog- 
nised by the autijforities there, and by ambassadors from 
various parts of the empire, as the lawful sovereign. But 
Galba, far advanced in life, being upwards of seventy 
years of age, was disqualified by failing energy for the 
task of governing the turbulent elements around him. 
Naturally frugal also, he had become parsimonious with 
the advance of years, and refused the gratuities expected 
by tlie soldiers as the price of their allegiance. Tiiis was 
sufficient to insure his ruin. T4ie legions in the provinces 
comiiiuiiicated their discontent to the praetorians in the 
city, and a conspiracy against him, promoted by Otho, 
was the consequence. After reigning little more than six 
months, from June, a.i>. 68, to January, a.d. 69, Galba 
was despatched by a troop of horsemen as he was carried 
across the forum in a litter, and Otho was proclaimed 
emperor. His elevation had a still briefer term, lasting 
only from January to April* Coiacidently the legions on 
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the Rhine had chosen their own commander to the empire, 
Aulus Yitellius, and a struggle ensued between the 
partisans of the competitors. In a decisive battle fought 
between Verona and Cremona, the troops of Otho were 
defeated, who, a few days afterwards, o?i the 16tii of April, 
A.D. 69, destroyed himself at Brixelluin with a degree of 
firmness unexpected in an effeminate debauchee. Vitellius, 
the new emperor, was addicted to the most beastly gluttony, 
so that Josephus doubts if the wisole revenue of the empire 
would have been sufficient to maintain "long his table 
expenses. lie had soon a rival to contend with. The 
troops prosecuting the Jewish war heard with imp«itience 
of the fresh disposal made of the imperial station, and 
exalted their o^n general Vespasian to the dignity, as in 
every respect more worthy of it. He hesitated long before 
deciding to accept the perilous j)Ositiori, but the armies in 
Africa, Spain, and on the Danube promptly declared in 
his favour, and even before he made his appearance, the 
legions from the Danube de.-cended upon Jtaly, took 
Rome by storm, and terminated the reign and life of 
Vitellius. The account given of this civil war by Tacitus 
strikingly shows the demoralizallcm of the capital. The 
troops of the two parties fought in threef divi^ionc in the 
gardens of Sallust, among the streets of the Campus Mar- 
lias, and at the rampart of the praetorian barracks. The 
populace looked on, cheering the combatants as at a gla- 
diatorial show. The baths and wine-shops were open in 
the middle of the battle, to wliich the people hurried to 
spend the money plundered from the dying and the dead. 
Lastly, when the fight was over, the rabble with whom 
Vitellius had been a favourite shouted as the soldiers 
barbarously slew him at the Gemonian stairs. Vitellius 
perished on the 20th of December, a.d. 69, after a reign 
of scarcely eight months. 

393. Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus, the first 
emperor of the Flavian family, born near Reate in the 
Sabine country, was of humble origin. His grandfather 
had been a private soldier, his father a subordinate 
revenue officer; but the son gradually rose to distinction 
by his military capacity and general merit. His habits 
were simple ; his integrity unimpeached ; his general 
justice, honour, and humanity conspicuous. In Britain, 
urder Claudius, he had greatly distinguished himself,- and 
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though out of favour with Nero for treating lightly his 
theatrical accomplishments, that emperor appointed him 
to the province of Syria, upon the great Jewish rebellion 
breaking out, as the ablest general of the time. His 
career in Palestine, when the prediction of the desolation 
of Jerusalem, uttered with tears by the rejected Messiah 
upon the Mount of Olives, began' to be accom^Dlished, 
belongs in detail to the history of the Jews, but requires 
here a brief notice. 

394. Iniquit6us governors who added insult to oppres- 
sion were the immediate causes of the revolt of the Jews, 
among whom, Gessijus Florus, who received his appoint- 
ment from Nero in a.d. 65, was the most notorious for 
tyranny, craft, cruelty, and avarice. Bdt other motives 
besides those furnished by a galling yoke influenced the 
people, and perhaps the former singly would have been 
inoperative except to produce instances of partial and 
transient resistance. Proud of their national history, and 
divinely derived ecclesiastical constitution, it had long 
been held by many to be an unlawful act in itself to submit 
to the rule of strangers ; and a combined effort to recover 
their ancient independence, inviting regard as a religious 
duty, held but the prospect of being crowned with success 
by Providence, whose special interferences had delivered 
their fathers from Egyptian, Babylonian, and Syrian 
bondage. What though quite unable themselves to cope 
with the well-known power of liome? — the Almighty had 
fought for their ancestors by terrible plagues, and crushed 
tlie vast host of Sennacherib in a night by the destroying 
angel. They were in expectation also of the Messiah 
coming as a temporal deliverer, whose appearance might 
be anticipated in the hour of their greatest need to aid 
in the overthrow^ of the otherwise irresistible Homan. 
Keasonings of this kind were prevalent among the Jews, 
and potent with them to precipitate a general insurrection, 
completely blind to the reality of their case, as guilty of 
having crucified the Lord of life and glory, ’’ and of reject- 
ing the subsequent offer of mercy^ made by his messengers, 
sentenced therefore on these grounds to the devouring 
sword by the fiat of Providence, on whose favourable ver- 
dict the self-righteous nation implicitly relied. 

395. The Jews, in the first instance, simply mutinied 
against the odious procurator Florus, but upon his su^>erior 
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officer, Cestius Callus, prefect of Syria, coming- to Jiis 
assistance, an instance of success against his army raised 
their hopes to the highest pitch, and being interpreted as 
significant of the issue of a struggle with imperial Rome, 
the people were encouraged to contend for national freedotin 
Cestius, a feeble and , irresolute commander, after sustain- 
ing some checks in invading the country, invested Jeru- 
salem with a considerable forer, took the two northern 
quarters of the city, and the lie-ieged were upon the verge 
of surrender, when he suddenly retired fA>m the attack, 
not deeming it safe to persist without reinforcements. His 
retirement converted tlie despondency of the beleaguered 
garrison into determined courage. They harassed his 
rear, cut off struggling jiarties, assaulted tlio troops on all 
sides in a defile, turned tlie retreat into a fiigiit, and 
obliged the prefect to ab^idon baggage, nudes, and mili- 
tary engines, in order to escape, leaving behind him slain five 
thousand three hundred foot, and three hundred and eighty 
horse. The triumphant Jews r<'Mirned singing hymns to 
the metropolis, and full of contidence proceeded to con- 
stitute an independent government. But wliile some of 
the more intelligent remained dubious, the Christianized 
})art of the community put a totally different construction 
uj)on passing events, guided liy the infallible authority of 
their Lord. They had seen “ the abomination of desola- 
tion stand where it ought not” — the idolatrous ensigns of 
the Roman legions advanced to the very precincts of the 
temple — and remembered that this was* one of the fatal 
signals mentioned by unerring wisdom, upon which those 
who understood the J^gii should think of flight. Probably at 
this juncture most of the members of the church retired 
as directed from a spot which prophecy taught them to 
hold devoted, the rest following as the avenging aripy 
drew near. They withdrew^ to Pella, beyond the Jordan, 
and enjoyed comparative peace while Palestine was the 
scene of a contest unparalleled in the records of any people 
for the desperate energy with which it was waged, and the 
intensity and variety of suffering with which it was marked. 

396. Vespasian proceeded overland to Syria with cha- 
racteristic despatch, to take the command, and arrived 
at Antioch in the early spring of a.d. 67. His son Titus 
joined him at Ptolemais (Acre). He had three of the 
most distinguished legions with him, the third, tenth, and 
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fifteenth, and altogether an effective force of sixty thou- 
sand regulars, Homans and allies, besides camp followers, 
who were accustomed to military service as occasion 
required. He found Judaea organized for resistance, 
though the people were divided among themselves, their 
factions only uniting in abjuring g, foreign yoke. The 
storm broke upon Galilee, which was under the command 
of .Josephus, the renowned historian of the war, who had 
raised a considerable army, obtained weapons from all 
quarters, and introduced the Roman discipline. He wisely 
abstained from meeting the enemy in the open field, and 
<*onfined himself' to the defence of the naturally strong 
cities of his district, which he conducted with consummate 
prudence and ability. But Josephus from tiie first despaired 
of his country, distracted by social divisions, and seems to 
have embarked in the national ^ cause simply from a sense 
of honour. After Jiavihg gallantly maintained Jotapata 
for forty-seven da}"s:iag&inst the whole power of Vespasian, 
he fell a prisoner into his liands upon its storm on the 1st 
day of Panemus (July), and had his life spared through 
the intercession of Titus. The beautiful lake of Genne- 
saret, surpunded with opulent towns embosomed in 
luxuriant orcliafds, was next visited by the invading army. 
Tiberias, Tarichea, and Gamala, on its banks, were cap- 
tured, with Itabyrium on the summit of Mount Tabor, 
but not without rough handling from their garrisons, 
which led Vespasian to tarnish liis triumph by severities 
upon his captives! Having reduced Galilee, he advanced 
southwards in the following year, a.d. 68, took Jericho 
with the strongliolds on the Dead Sea, and mastered the 
districts that covered the metropolis, retiring as in the 
former campaign to Caesarea for winter quarters. The 
ojierations of tiie war were now brought to a pause by the 
condition of tlie empire. Early in a.d. 69 the news 
arrived of the murder of Galba and the elevation of Otlio, 
speedily followed by intelligence of the deat^h of Otho and 
the accession of Vitellius, upon which the soldiers in 
Palestine ofiered the imperial purple to their own general. 
He spent the year in visiting Syria and Egypt to receive 
the allegiance of the east, heard at Alexandria of the 
triumph of his friends in Italy, and from thence proceeded 
to Rome, committing to Titus the crowning event of the 
Jewisli war, the conquest of Jerusalem. 
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397. The respite enjoyed by the metropolis had been 
ill-improved by the inhabitants, occupied by intestine divi- 
sions, in which the temple and streets were the frequent 
scenes of battle and murders. These discords subsided 
upon the approach of Titus, who moved slowly from 
C 2 esarea through Samrria, and finally statbuied his troops 
in three camps under the walls. Tke general selected a 
season opportune for himself to beleaguer the city — the 
feast of th^ Passover, when multitudes frgm all quarters 
were within its walls, who speedily consumed its provisions 
and brought on a horrible famine. Jerusalem, partially 
defended by abrupt and inaccessible ravines, was further 
fortified by a lofty, massy wall, surmounted with towers 
of solid masonr;f ; inner walls of similar structure pro- 
tected each of the quarters into which the city was di- 
vided, so that one might be taken without any impression 
having been made upon the rest. Tlie temple united in 
itself the character of a commending fortress atid a stately 
religious edifice. These defence . put in complete repair 
by Herod, with six hundred thousand fighting men to guard 
them,' might furnish ground for confidence, yet the prime 
refuge of the Jews lay bi the persuasion th^t Jehovah 
would not suffer the temple to be taken, but extra- 
ordinarily interpose for the defeat of its assailants. Titus 
followed the policy of Pompey in devoting the sabbath to 
undermining the walls, raising mounds, ])lacing and re- 
pairing his military engines, forbearing all. direct attacks, 
as the Maccabean interpretation of the sabbatic law allowed 
of self-defence on the sacred day, but forbade offensive 
operations. The siege actively commenced on Sanda}^ 
April 22, A.D. 70, the day after the close of the paschal 
week. A line of circumvallation was drawn round the 
\i^hole city, as prophecy had indicated — “ thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and 
keep thee in on every side.” On Sunday, May 6, the 
first breach was made in the outer wall, and the Romans 
obtained possession of the Bezetlia quarter, or the new 
cit}^ In little more than a week afterwards, the secontl 
wall, which defended Acra, or the lower city, was forced ; 
Sion, or the uppei city, and the fortified temple, alone 
remaining to the besieged. Here the Jews offered the 
most desperate resistance, and fell by thousands — ^victims 
to famine and the sword. By July 12th, the daily sacri- 
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fice ceased in the temple for want of persons properly 
qualified to officiate. On the night of August 10th, Titus 
had retired to rest, intending the next morning to storm 
the sacred structure with all his army. But in a sally 
made by its defenders, a Roman soldier threw a firebrand 
into the sanctuary, and the buildipg was soon wrapt in 
flames. The general, aroused, hastened to the spot and in 
:,yain attempted to arrest the conflagration, wishing to pre- 
serve the magnificent edifice. A greater he had 

declared, “ there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that shaH not be thrown down.’’ The fire raged 
furiously around the shrieking garrison, who either perished 
with it, or were cut down by the soldiery in attempting to 
escape, Titus only succeeding in saving some of its valuable 
ornaments and sacreii^ symbols. On September 2nd, Sion, 
or the upper city, the last hold<of the survivors, was cap- 
tured ; the city in general was fired, and to complete its 
demolition,' the houses, towers, palaces, and public build- 
ings, half'destroyed by the flames, were razed to the 
ground. 

398. Thus was fulfilled, with most literal exactness, 
the awful announcement of the Son of God respecting the 
country and capital of his rejecters — “ there shall be great 
distress in the land,* and wrath upon this people. And they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, | and shall be led away 
captive J into all nations: and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles while fearfully was their own im- 
precation realized — iiis blood be upon ns, and upon our 
children !” Both Titus, a heathen, and Josephus, a Jew, 
alike repeated the conviction of the nation being doomed 


* During the siege, the terrible description was verified in the case of Miriam, a 
Jewess, maddened ity famine: — “The tender and delicate -vvoman among you, 
which would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicate- 
ness and tenderness ; her eye sliall be evil toward the husband of her bosom, and 
toward her son, and tow'ard her daughter, and toward her young one that cometh 
oat from, between her feet, and toward iier children which she shall bear ; for she 
shall eat them for want of all things, secretly in the siege and straitness wherewith 
thine enemy shall distress thee in thy gates.” Titus heard of the event, and called 
ileaven to witness that he was innocent of the misery, having offered peace to th« 
city in vain. 

f The numbers who perislied are thus given from Josephus : after the revolt, 
and before the war under Vespasian, 129,500; during the war in Galilee and 
JiidBpa, 118,300; during the siege of Jerusalem, 1,100^000; after the siege in vari- 
ous places, 8,660 ; making a total of 1,356,460 killeu, independent of those who 
perisned in caves, woods, w ildernosses, etc. 

I The total taken prisoners is given at 101,700 Many svere devoted to the am- 
phitheatres ; many were sent to the Egyptian rnmes ; others were sold as slaves ; 
I'Ut 40,000 were liberated for want of purchasers at any price : “ye shall be sold 
unU» your enemies for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man shall buy you.” 
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of God — SO remarkably did the frantic energy of the 
people draw closer round them the net of calamity, instead 
of breaking its meshes, and lead to utter ruin. But 
liaving information of the judicial character of the event, 
we require to guard against that view of it checking our 
sympath}^ with the sufferers, and palliating to our minds 
the guilt of the conquero# — incurred by shocking and 
gratuitous barbarity. At the same time, it is perfectly 
true that ihe Jews themselves, strong iii^ the proud pre- 
sumption of supernatural help being at last aiforded, bit- 
terly incensed the Romans by every species of insult, 
treachery, and defiance, and threw away the only chance 
of escaping massacre by cleaving to the sword when 
resistance was Useless, while the atrocities of the victor 
found a parallel in the butchery which their own factions 
inflicted on each other. There has been no unimportant 
ministration to the Christian evidence, in the fact that 
copious details of this war, sc strikingly illustrative of the 
sure word of prophecy,” have been given -by a native 
Jew, a party to the opening struggle, and an eye-witness 
of most of its transactions. Josepj^ua wrote his History in 
tjie Syro-Chaldaic language for the use of the pasterns, and 
translated it into Greek for the benefit of European readers. 
Titus bore testimony to its accuracy, and had a copy placed 
in the Palatine library to which his own signature was 
attached. 

399. Both Vespasian and his son cekbrated a splendid 
triumph at Rome in honour of their common victories. 
The spoils of the temple — the golden candlestick, the table 
of shew-bread, tire incense-altar, and the book of the law — 
figured in the procession, with trains of captives ; but 
neither of the victors adopted the title of Judaic us, accord- 
ing to ancient and common usage, owing to the contempt 
ill which the Jews were held. The spectacle closed with 
the disgraceful execution of a prisoner on the Capitol — 
the brave but bloody fanatic chieftain, Simon of Gerasa. 
Modern Rome contains among its ancient monuments the 
arch of Titus — the oldest of its still standing triumphal 
arches, as it had been apparently the most beautiful — ^but 
dilapidated by time and spoliation. It was erected after 
his decease, as an inscription records, by the senate and 
people in honour of the conqueror of Judaea. The interior 
bas-reliefs exhibit him on one side as a triumphant general, 
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and represent on the other the sacred furniture taken from 
the temple,** with a procession of captives. 

400. Disturbances in the northern districts of the Rhine, 
which broke out previous to the accession of Vespasian, 
were brought to a close along with the struggle in Pales- 
tine. Claudius Civilis, of the Batavian royal race, a people 
inhabiting the country around^he mouths of the Rhine and 
the Meuse, availed himself of the unsettled state of the 
Roman government to assert the independence of his tribe, 
and promote a revolt of the Germanicj* and Gallic nations. 
His example was followed by the Lingones under Julius 
Sabinus, and by the Treviri under Julius Classicus, Suc- 
cess for a time attended these movement's, and even the 
legions in that part of the empire, who, it ‘jnay be remem- 
bered, had been under the command of Vitellius, joined the 
native tribes, upon his^eath, in tlvi insurrection, and took the 
oath to the empire of "the Gauls. The revolt was suppressed 
in A.D. 70, through the energetic measuces of Pe^iyus 
Cerialis, who was despatcl|,ed to arrest it ; the Batavi, Lin- 
gones, and Treviri returning to the condition of tributaries. 
Civilis, the principal leader, was pardoned, and probably 
Classicus also, but the hite of Sabinus is a blot upon the 
memory of Vespasian. By the singular stratagem of sur- 
rounding an excavation, used as a place of sepulture, with 
lire, and then leaping into it, the belief prevailed that he 
had perished ; but he lived Concealed nine years in the 
cavern with his wife, who bore him two •children in their 
dark and dreary liome. They were at length discovered 
and conveyed to Rome, where Vespasian, for some un- 
known and unconjectured reasons, condemned them to die. 
The affecting appeal of the wife and mother, pointing to 
her sons, I have borne them, Caesar, and nourished tliem 
in a tomb, that we may form a greater number of peti- 
tioners,’^ proved unavailing, and the sentence was executed 
upon the parents amid the tears of the bystanders. 

* Tlie final fate of the spoils of the temple is lost in uncertainty. Titus placed 
them in the Temple of Peace, 'that edifice was burned, but the Hebrew vessels 
appear'to have been saved, since they formed part of the treasure carried oT by 
Genseric to Africa, and recovered by Belisarias, who brought them to Constantz- 
nople A.n. 459. Procopius states, that the emperor, warned by a Je>'. of tlie 
fatality connected >vith their possession, sent them to the Christian churches i\t 
Jerusalem. * 

+ No part of Germany properly so called was tributary to Rome, but two Gall ic 
provinces on the, loft bank of the Rhine, from their population having cbieily 
migrated from the right bank, were called the Germanies, Germania Inferior 
Gensania Suoenor. 
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401, Britain was the scene of the other distant opera- 
tions of this reign, where the Brigantes* were subdued by 
Cerialis, under whom Agricola served as lieutenant in com- 
mand of the twentieth legion.f The latter obtaired t^e 
government of the island in a.i>. 77, the same year in 
which the historian of his actions, Tacitus, became his 
son-in-law. Cnaeus Julius Agricola, the twelfth Roman 
general employed in Britain, was then in the forty-first 
year of big age. He reconquered Mona (Anglesey), and 
reduced the Ordovices (North Wales), in his first cam- 
paign, A.D. 78, occupying the remainder of that year, with 
the next, in acquiring his greatest glory, that of making 
the natives contented subjects by a mild, equitable, and 
enlightened adrfiinistration. He never allowed family 
connexions, requests, or recommendations to decide the 
appointment of subordinate officers, and w^as careful to 
employ as collectors of the revenue, persons on whose 
integrity he could rely, rather tlian those whose trans- 
gressions he could punish. The pressure of exfraordinary 
requisitions, either of grain or money, he sought to alleviate 
by an impartial distribution of them, and especially by 
prohibiting the extortions and tricks of .officials, easily 
practised in dealing with a simple-minded people, and 
often more grievous to them than the actual levy. The 
Britons, having a “ruler ever ready to listen to their com- 
plaints and grant redress, became reconciled to a yoke 
which sat with comparative liglitness upwi them, and were 
willing to accept the benefits of Roman civilisation. Agri- 
cola taught them various arts, induced them to settle in 
towns, and to raise convenient dwellings. The sons of the 
chiefs were instructed in the language of their conquerors, 
and adopted with it their dress, exchanging the ancient 
mantle for the foreign toga. 

402. Most of the public measures of Vespasian are 
entitled to great praise. He purged the senate of un- 
worthy members, repressed the licence of the soldiery, and 
must have been protected by a high character to do this 
with impunity, for he discarded the oriental system 
adopted in preceding reigns to guard the person of the 
emperor. The gates of his palace were open throughout 

* The Brigantes inhabited the present covnties of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Dur- 
ham, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 

f The twentieth legion was styled the “Victorious,” and Mas now stationed at 
Dcva (Chester). 

. P 
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the day, and undefended by a single sentinel. His friends 
were admitted before he rose in the morning to the side of 
his couch ; and in his favourite resort, the Sallustian gar- 
dens, the people found ready access to him. Originally in 
an obscure rank of life, he had the good sense not to be 
ashamed of his origin, and smiled at the attempts of some 
to find for him an illustrious pedigree. Not having 
received a liberal education, the emperor could only ap- 
preciate the ruieful in the practical business of life, and 
hence, vdiile patronizing rhetoricians and artists, he dis- 
dained philosophy, and ordered the ^pltoic and Cynic philo- 
sophers to quit file capital. This measure was adopted at 
the instance of Licinius Mucianus, one of his chief 
advisers, who apprehended danger to tlite state from the 
republican principles of the philosophers, which seem to 
have been expressed with a violence at variance with the 
public peace. Such conduct proved the ruin of Helvidius 
Priscus, who carried his stoicism and republicanism to an 
unwarrantable extreme, ia addressing the emperor aS' plain 
Vespasian, treating him with public disrespect in his edicts 
as prsetor, and behaving with such insolence towards him 
in the senate, that he left the house in tears. Helvidius 
was degraded and put to death, but contrary to the will of 
Vespasian, who was remarkably free from personal animo- 
sity, and whose administration, with few exceptions, was 
mild and clement. In his reign, the authority of the senate 
was not only rev^wed, but the wise policy was pursued of 
filling up vacant places with the most eminent men out of 
Italy, thus giving to the provinces a share in the govern- 
ment, and depriving Kome of an odious feature, that of 
exclusively domineering over the world. 

403. Vespasian came to the throne a widower, with two 
sons, Titus and Domitian, and a daughter named after her 
mother Flavia Domitilla. He was accustomed to spend 
the summer at a villa in his native Sabine land near 
Peate (Pieti), the place of his birth. Here he was at- 
tacked with fatal illness, but transacted business to the last. 
Feeling the approach of death, he observed, that an em- 
peror should die standing,'' and being supported, he expired 
in that attitude, in the seventieth -year of his age and the 
tenth of his reign, on , the 23rd of June, a.d. 79, being 
the second emperor who died a natural death, and the first 
who was succeeded by a son. * The stigma of avarice rests 
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upon liis character, but he was certainly free from the 
odious form of the vice. He may have been greedy of 
money, raising it by doubling the tribute of the provinces, • 
re-establishing a rigorous taxation, and acting the part of 
an imperial merchant ; but the accumulation and hoarding 
of wealth was not tln^ object of his financial arrangements. 
He found the public treasury exhausted by the improvi- 
dence of his predecessors ; he liberally expended the 
revenue af the empire in completing the rebuilding of the 
capital, left imperfect since the fire ; he had the Capitoline 
temple to restore, which, by a singular coincidence, had 
been burned to the ground about the same time with the 
temple of Jerusalem ;* he erected also the temple of 
Peace, commenced the mighty Colosseum, and w'as the 
first to endow with annual stipends the teachers of rhetoric 
and of the arts useful to*citizenship. The charge of ava- 
rice rests mainly on the necessary demand made of large 
sums of money for these purpo^^es, and perhaps the non- 
bribing of the soldiers, and glutting of the populace with 
the expensive pageants of Nero, contributed no little to 
it. It might not provoke popular admiration, but it is 
to the credit of Vespasian that ids whole external arrange- 
ments, his table and mode of living, were fashioned after 
the strict sobriety of old republican usage ; and Tacitus, 
who has seldom a good word to say of an emperor, ex- 
p’ressly states that in these respects he gave an improved 
tone to Roman society. » 

* By an edict of Vespasian, the annual capitation tax of two drachms, paid hy 
the Jews in every quarter of tiie world for the support of the temple worsliip, was 
tTau>ferred to the fund for Rebuilding tlie temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, This 
aurely completing their public humiliation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

♦ Titus a.u.c. 832—834, a.i>. 79— 81. 

DoiJitian .... A.U.C. 834 — 849. a.d, 81 — 96. 

404. Titus Flavius Vestasianus, nominated Caesar by 
his father, and approved as such by the senate, succeeded 
him without opposition, having largely administered the 
executive government in his reign. He was born in the 
last year of Caligpla, and was consequently in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age at the time of his accession. Ac- 
complished in all equestrian and martial exercises, he had 
also considerable literary attainments, composed poems 
and orations in Greek and Latin, and excelled in vocal 
and instrumental music. He possessed an extraordinary 
memory, wrote with such facility as to outstrip the most 
practised secretary, and could imitate so exactly the hand- 
writing of others that he *.vas accustomed to say of him- 
self he might l^ve been the best of forgers.’^ Titus 
afford^ one of the few examples supplied by the history of 
mankind' of ’an individual viciously inclined becoming less 
so with increasing means of gratification, and altogether 
surmounting evil habits %fien the power to indulge them 
without restraint came into his hands. In the early part 
of his career, he betrayed a sanguinary, rapacious, and 
voluptuous disposbion, so that a Nero in the bud was 
predicated of him ; but the common expectation was com- 
pletely and pleasingly disappointed, for personal purity, 
and remarkable kindness and benevolen’ce, characterized his 
short reign. Captivated in Judaea by the beautiful Bere- 
nice, the same who sat upon the judgment-seat of her 
brother Agrippa when Paul made his celebrated defence, 
she proceeded to Rome upon the capture of Jerusalem; 
but Titus, who would have made her his wife but for 
popular prejudice against an Asiatic and a Jewess of lost 
reputation, was constrained at last to separate from her. 
She returned again to the capital, but the heir to the em- 
pire had cast away former vices, and carefully avoided the 
impure society of his ensriarer. As emperor he continued in 
office the men of integrity employed by his father, studied 
the happiness of ihe people, and was speedily occupied 
after his accession in endeavouring to relieve their distress. 
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405. The brief period during which Titus presided over 
the empire was crowded with terrible domestic disasters. 
He had scarcely been two months upon the tiirone when, 
towards the close of August, a.d. 79, Vesuvius awpke* 
from the slumber of ages, the eruptions of the volcano 
accompanied by a violent earthquake desolating the bay 
of Naples. The cktastrophe has been described by an 
eye-witpess, the younger Pliny, in two letters to Tacitus. 
He was at Misenura, on the north of the bay, with his 
uncle, who commanded the Roman fleet •stationed at that 
port. On the 24th, about one in the afternoon, the atten- 
tion of the party was called to a cloud of singular size 
and shape shooting up as a column to a great height, and 
expanding at fhe top like a gigantic pine-tree. It was 
not at first discernible from what point the cloud issued, 
but soon found to be the summit of Vesuvius. Anxious 
to obtain a nearer view of the phenomenon, as well as 
afford relief to the endangar^^d people when its true cha- 
racter was revealed, the elder Pliny, the great natural 
philosopher of the age, ordereid a light galley to be got 
ready, and proceeded across the bay to the scene of the 
eruption. The adventure was fatal to him, for, ppproach- 
ing too near, he was suffocated by the * 110 x 10118 vapours. 
Men, beasts, birds, fishes, villages, and towns were involved 
in destruction. The Jewess Drusilla, a younger sister of 
Berenice and wife of Felix, before whom Paul preached 
of judgment to come, with her son, perished on this occa- 
sion. Though no lava was emitted from the mountain, 
the shower of sand, stones, and cinders, lasting eight days 
and eight nights, accompanied by violent showers of rain, 
was so great as to bverw^helin the cities of Stabise, Hercu- 
laneum, and Pompeii, w^hich vanished from the shore of 
Campania, and lay buried under horizontal beds of loose 
tuff and lapilli till the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. The disentombment of Pompeii, which began in 
1755, has brought to light its streets, houses, shops, forum, 
temples, theatres, basilicas, baths, and prison — valuable 
guides wdth reference to Roman social life — with skeletons 
of the unfortunate inhabitants unable to effect their escape. 

406. The calamity proclaimed itself to the inhabitants 
of the capital. White the finer volcanic ashes were waited 
by the wind as far as the shores of Syria and Egypt, the 
atmosphere of the neighbourhood, surcharged with the 
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products of the eruption, involved it in midnight darkness, 
and the sun was invisible for several days at Rome. The 
emperor hastened in person to the scene of disaster, and is 
said to have given away nearly all his property in relieving 
the sufferers. While he was in Campania the year follow- 
ing, A.D. 80, engaged in this object, Rome was once more 
scourged with a conflagration which i^ged for three days, 
consumed for the third time the Capitoline temple, and 
destroyed some of the best parts of the city, but spared 
the Flavian am plii theatre, then near to its completion. 
Pestilence was quickly added to the horrors of earthquake, 
volcanic action, and fire ; it was supposed to be engendered 
by the ifoxious exhalations of Vesuvius, and carried off 
great numbers throughout Italy. Titus i&k upon hiin- 
'^Ulf the expense of restoring the city and public buildings, 
anct, in A.d, 81, he formally opened the amphitheatre of his 
father and his own magnificent Thermae. The Flavian 
amphitheatre or Colosseum, corruptly called Coliseum,* 
commenced \>y Vespasian, who hurried on the buildihg, 
was the boast of Rome, as it still is in its ruins. The 
gigantic edifice, in the form of an ellipse, had sloping seats 
for the spectators, ascending towards the summit of the 
external wairfrorii the oval arena in the centre, and might 
accommodate, upon a moderate calculation, from forty to 
fifty thousand persons.^ The arena itself occupies about 
an acre of ground. Immediately around the arena a 
covered terrace, sufficiently protected, was devoted to the 
imperial family, ancT other persons of distinction, consuls, 
praetors, and senators in their curule chairs brought by 
slaves, with the vestal virgins, above wjiich fourteen rows 
of seats were allotted to the knights. However imposing 
the vast remains of this wonderful fabric in its wreck and 
desolation, there is perhaps no existing ruin in the world 
invested with such mournful associations, considering the 
human misery inflicted within its ample circuit, the mini ' 
ber of the victims, and the character of many Christian 
martyrs, who were here cast to the lions rather than “ deny 
the Lord that bought them.’* The Colosseum is alike a 

• Coli®euni, as the name of the fabric, cannot be traced further back than the 
middle ages. ‘ 

f The lowest estimate is 34,000 : the highest 87,000. ITie following dimensions 
have been given : — superficial area, nearly six acres ; major axis, 620 Kngliah.feet ; 
minor axis, 513, counted to outside ; height ot outer w^l, 157 ; length of arena, 
287; breadth, 180 ; exterual circumference, 1702 feet. 
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monument of magnificence and barbarism, and silently 
bears witness to the glory and disgrace of imperial Rome.^ 
407. The public adversities deeply affected the emperor,. 
'He died soon afterwards in the flower of life, having 
reigned scarcely two years and three months. At the 
close of a public spectacle he was observed to weep, under 
the influence of some foreboding sentiment or of nervous 
disease. Eetiring to the couni ry of his paternal ancestry, 
he expired in the same villa where his father had breathed 
his last, on the 13th of September, a.d. &1, in the forty^ 
first year of his age, grave suspicions resting \ipon his 
brother Domitian, and probably with reason, as accessory 
to his death. Titus, when conscious that the fatal crisis 
was approaching, observed, in allusion to the period of 
his having occupied the throne, that he had committed 
but one act of which hg need repent. No explanation 
was given of the reference, and conjecture is useless ; but 
it has been supposed that he alluded to his leniency to 
his brother, who was often conspiring against him, but 
never treated with rigour. Tliere were other conspirators, 
but he refrained from taking vengeance, simply exhorted 
them to desist, and even despatched a messenger to the 
mother of one to assure her thiit her son’s life was safe. 
He allowed of no prosecutions .on the charge of treason, 
severely punished informers, took the sceptre resolving to 
keep it free from the stain of blood-guiltiness, and held 
it without a single execution. Magnanimous to his foes, 
suppliants were certain of receiving generous answer, 
for it >vas his maxim that no one should leave the presence 
of an emperor sorrowful. ‘‘My friends, I have lost a 
day,” was his w^ell-known exclamation, on recollecting at 


* The history of the Colosseum is a singularly chequert^d one. It suffered from 
fire and was repaired by Antoninus, and ".j'lin.afti r-; similar mi.sfortune, by Alex- 
ander Severus. Theodorie the i:i -i:*, i>'U'd i: up for ifs <<rijj'inal pur- 

pose. In the middle ages, fairs and markets were held in it. During the wars of 
the iloman nobles, it ^came a fortress. In 1332, it was the scene of bull-fights 
after the fashion of the Spaniard^. In the fourteenth century, it was used as a 
hospital by the brethren of the Sancta Sanctorum society. In the fifteenth cen- 
turyt its materials began to be used for other buildings, contributing to the im- 
mense Farnese palace, the Barberini palace, and palace of St. Mark. In the 
sixteenth century, Sextus v. attempted the establishment of a woollen manufac- 
tory here. Finally, in 1750, it was consecrated to the memory of those martyrs 
who perished in the arena, and has since been protected from further spoliation. 
The Colosseum, thus used imthe service of bloody amusements, martyrdom, 
merchandise, war, architecture, charity, and religion, has also contributed to 
botany, a volume entitled Flora Colisea, enumerating 260 species of fiower% and 
plants that have rooted themselves in its ancient walls, or flourish upon its 
mounds. 
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the evening meal that he had passed the day without the 
opportunity presenting itself to confer a benefit. Such 
conduct won for Titu^ the honour of being called amor 
et delicicB generis humani, the love and delight of man- 
kind.” The better classes lamented his loss as that of a 
kinsman, and upon the senate Receiving the news of his 
death at eventide, its members hastened to the senate- 
house to express their grief and admiration. 

408. Titus Feavius Domitianus, upwards of ten years 
his brother’s jimior, left him in mortal sickness, and has- 
tened to the praetorian camp to receive the suffrages of the 
soldiers as his successor. He was at Rome, a youth of 
eighteen, when Vespasian was proclaimed, and narrowly 
escaped destruction from the pa^ty of Vitellius. Upon 
the triumph of his father’s cause, he undertook the govern- 
ment during his absence, played the tyrant for a brief 
term, and changed the executive so largely that Y espasian 
forwarded the sarcastic message to him, I wonder that 
you do not^ send some one to succeed me.” The proof 
afforded of an arbitrary and bloody disposition secured his 
seclusion from public affairs as far as possible by Vespasian 
and Titus, during whose reigns he lived cliiefly on his 
own estate "-near the Alban mount, where he gathered 
round him a kind of eastern harem. To none besides the 
military with the lowest of the populace was the accession 
of the new emperor a welcome event ; and fully did his 
administration justify the worst fears entertained respect- 
ing it. For a few years, Suetonius characterizes his career 
as exhibiting a pretty equal mixture of vices and virtues. 
Among other excellent measures, he restricted the culti- 
vation of the vine in order to promote that of corn, and 
prohibited the abominable practice of making eunuchs, 
while the course of justice was enforced without being 
improperly interfered with, and instances of splendid 
liberality were afforded. But childishly vain, and anxious 
to rival his father and brother •in military renown, an 
object which was completely frustrated, disappointed pride 
brought out his evil qualities into full development, and 
converted the greater part of his reign into a terrible and 
gloomy despotism. Domitian was not, hoivever, a mere 
tyrant and voluptuary like Caligiilgt and Nero. He pos- 
sessed considerable native capacity and literary cultivation ; 
and Niebuhr refers to him the Latin paraphrase of Aratus’s 
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Piienqmena,* usually assigned to Germanicus, the grand- 
son of Augustus. But truth recoils from the criticism of 
Quintilian as an instance of mean and disgusting flattery, who 
styles him the greatest of poets, declares that nothing can be 
more sublime and learned than his works, and that posterity 
will pay him higher honours, since the glory of the poet 
had become eclipsed by the splendour of his other virtues. 

409. Dornitian found the empire in the possession of 
internal p^ace, which had remained undistjirbed since the 
reduction of the Jewish province ; but Agricola, during 
the reign of Titus, had extended the frontier on the side 
of Britain. In a.d. 80, that able general reacj^ed the 
Taus, supposed|to be the Solway Firth, and had advanced 
in the following year, when the imperial sceptre changed 
hands, as far north as the Firths of Clyde and Forth. In 
A.D. 82, 83, the tribes occupying the present Ayrshire 
and Wigtonshire were reduced ; and conducting his forces 
along the opposite coasts of Fife and Forfar, the true 
Caledonians were encountered. In the seventh and last 
campaign, a.d. 84, the celebrated battle was fought with 
the assembled clans under Galgapus which ended in their 
complete defeat. They were drawn up on ^le moor of 
Murdoch, at the foot of the Grampian hilfs, to defend that 
barrier of the wild highlands. Horsemen and armed 
chariots occupied the plain ; the foot with their renownec* 
broadswords being strongly posted on the declivities of the 
mountains. Though victorious. Agricola made no attempt 
to push further north. The masters,” as Gibbon re- 
marks, ‘‘ of the fairest and most wealthy climates of the 
globe turned with contempt from gloomy hills assailed by 
the winter tempest, from lakes concealed in blue mist, 
and from cold and lonely heaths, over which the deer of 
the forest were chased by a troop of naked barbarians.” 
But the fleet of the general passed northwards from the 
Firth of Forth, and sailed round Britain, proving it for 
the first time to be an island, arriving at the Trutulensian 
harbour, believed to be the port of Sandwich. The 
emperor, jealous of the glory acquired by a subject, now 
recalled Agricola to Home, who henceforth sank into the 
obscurity of a private station, spent the remaining eight 

• Tile apostle Paul quoted a passage from the original poem, the production of 
a countryman, Aratus being a Cilician, in addressing tlie Athenians, Acu 
xvii. 26 . 
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years of kis life in poverty and neglect, and probably died 
a victim to the envy of his master in a.d. 93. Domitiau, 
ambitions of eclipsing him, after an unimportant expedition 
against a tribe on the right bank of the Rhine, proceeded 
against the Dacians, a people to the north of the lower 
Danube, inhabiting the preseftt Transylvania, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia. Under their renowned chief Decebaius 
they had crossed the river, defeated the legions who 
guarded the fror?itier, and pillaged the Roman province of 
Moesia. Public opinion pointed to Agricola as the most 
competent commajuder to be employed, but the emperor 
proceeded in person to the province, where he loitered in 
the most convenient towns, pursuing his pleasures, com- 
mitting the active management of the war to others, whose 
successes he meant» to arrogate to himself. Disgrace and 
defeat attended the Roman arms, and eventually a peace 
was concluded wdth the warlike DecebaluS about a.b. 87, 
upon most humiliating terms, his future forbearai^l’ being 
purchased b'} an annual payment. 

410. As a match applied to the mine, mortified ambition 
roused into vivid action the evil nature of Domitian. He 
became impatient of all invested with any degree, of dis- 
tinction. Failing to aw'aken admiration, he sought to 
inspire fear, and resigned himself to the task of acquiring 
notoriety by cruelty. The more dreadful part of his career 
commenced with executing, in a.d. 89, according to 
ancient rigour, a vestal virgin accused of having broken 
her vow of chastity. In such a case, death w'as the 
punishment, but the life of the sacred vestal was to expire 
of itself, in the manner previously described.* Thirteen 
cases of condemned vestals are on record, but it had become 
usual to allow them to escape the sentence by a voluntary 
death. Domitian, however, determined to adhere to the 
letter of the law, and it marks his detestable character, that 
the whole case was got up to gain credit for holy austerity, 
himself an abandoned voluptuaiy.. The crime w^as never 
proved. The accused W'as never confronted with her accuser. 
The emperor, Pliny tells us, had determined that Cornelia 
Maximilla, the senior vestal, should be buried alive, from 
a notion that such exemplary severities did honour to his 
reign, As they were leading her to the place of execu- 
tion, she called upon Vesta, and the rest of the gods, to 

• See page 39. 
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attest her virtue, and amongst other exelamations, fre- 
quently cried out, ^ Is it possible that Caesar can think me 
polluted ?’ As she was going down into the subterraneous , 
cavern, her gown hung upon something in the way, u][k>ii 
which turning back to disengage it, the executioner olFered 
her his hand, which "she refused with some horror, as if 
she could not touch it without impurity. Thus she pre- 
served the appearance of a consummate chastity to the 
concluding scene of her life, • 

“ And her last care was decently to fall."* 

Domitian had prevailed upon a knight, under a promise of 
pardon, to confess to the crime of seduction, a confession 
which he recalled when the tyrant, regardlesi? of his 
promise, gave him up to the sentence of the law, that of 
being scourged to death 4n the forum. 

411. Instigated by furious jealousy, it became criminal 
to be distinguished by rank or excellence. To remove such 
persons out of the way, the law ot tre^on ^vas«revived in its 
most extended application. Informers were encouraged to 
denounce them ; and from the property of the condemned, 
the means were obtained to jmrchase with Jiigh pay the 
fidelity of the soldiers, and bribe the rabble witli their 
favourite diversions and spectacles. Even the praise of men 
of letters endangered its objects, and involved its authors 
in fatal consequences. Thus L. Junius Arulenus Rus- 
ticus and Herennius Senecio perished for having eulogized 
Thraseas Fmtus and Helvidius Priscus, and their books 
were burned in the forum. Tacitus, who lived at this era, 
characterizes its fearful slavery, at the commencement of 
his Life of Agricola, as a period when the intercourse of 
speaking and hearing was taken away by inquisitions, and 
men would have lost memory itself with freedom of speech, 
had it been tis much in their power to forget as to be 
silent. It became a necessity of nature for Domitian to 
i^e cruel, his vocation and pastime. Hence the stated 
occupation of the imperial leisure, that of transfixing flies 
with a writing-style, gave occasion to the reply of a man 
of wit, when asked if there were any one with the emperor 
— no, not even a fly.” The Christians suffered from the 
iron despotism of the times, among whom there were 
several persons of distinction, as Titus Flavius Clemens, a 

• Rim Ep.,lib. iv. II. 
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cousin of the emperor, who was put to death,* while his 
wife Flavia Domitilla was banished to the isle of Panda- 
taria. Atheism was the alleged crime of these parties ; in 
oAfer words, their conversion to Christianity, which involved 
a renunciation of the state idolatry. The exile of the 
apostle John to the isle of Patmos nlso occurred at this 
epoch. From an interesting relation extant, the credibility 
of which seems w'arranted by its simplicity and candour,*^ 
it appears that ^political considerations weighed^ with the 
emperor In these persecutions. The Jews were still in 
feverish excitement respecting the coming of the Messiah, 
of th^ seed of David,” while the Christians expatiated 
with satisfaction upon the second advent uof their Lord, 
the gredt promise of their departed Master. The jealousy 
of Domitian,'^ hearing of these expectations, was aroused. 
It led to inquiry into the actual condition of the Jewish 
royal family ; and the grandsons of the apostle Jude, the 
brother of the Saviour, were brought before him. Their 
hands wer^. ‘'hardened with daily labour ; and their whole 
property consisted of a small farm of about twenty-four 
acres. They stated, when interrogated respecting their 
prophetic hopes, and the character of the anticipated 
personage, ‘‘ that his kingdom was not of earth, but 
heavenly and angelical ; and that in the completion of 
time he would come in glory to judge both the living and 
the dead, according to their merits.” This relation, 
together with the poverty of the parties, dispelled appre- 
hension. They were dismissed uninjured, and, soon after- 
wards, the persecutions were suspended by the prudence 
or the death of the emperor. 

412. Domitian, during the last years of his reign, kept 
the whole senate in a state of complete terror, and made 
himself the torment of all around him, either by exciting 
fear or inflicting pain. On the occasion of a heavy storm 
of rain, which fell while the people were assembled at a 
mock sea-fight, he forbade them either to change their 
cloaks or to leave the theatre. One of his inventive 
modes of inspiring alarm was practised at an entertainment 
given to the senate and the knights. They were received 

In the year 1725, an inscription in honour of Flavius Clemens viw foun4 
under the church of St. Clement at Rome, on the Cselian hiU, believed to have 
been built oriffinally in the fifth century, and no doubt dedicated to thi« martyr 
belonging to tne initial fiunily. 
t A fragment of Hegesippus preserved by Eusebios. 
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Jn a hall hung with black. A funereal monument stood 
by each seat, inscribed with the name of the guest to 
whom it was appropriated, beside which figured a sepul- 
chral lamp. The repast consisted of funereal meats add 
drinks, accompanied with dirges. Blackened slaves waited 
upon the party.. The visitors felt as victims about to 
undergo a dreadful fate. The emperor alone spoke, and 
his discourse w'as of death. Strange attendants conveyed 
the gueste to their homes, followed by a. message which 
convinced them that their host had been amusing himself 
with their fears. 

413. The usual end of a reckless despot at •length 
befell Domitiawt. Some officers of the court, with his 
wife Domitia, finding their own lives in danger, jesolved 
upon his destruction, and he was assassinated in his 
chamber after a violent strtiggle, on the 18th of September, 
A.D. 96. in the forty-fifth year of his age and the fifteenth 
of his reign. Apollonius of x'y^na, the Pythagorean, is 
reported to have announced the event to his*auditory at 
Ephesus at the moment of its occurrence, intending 
thereby to confirm their faith in his magical aiid preter- 
natural powers ; but he haci not long before been at Rome, 
had fled from it to save his life, and no doubt iieceived 
secret intelligence of the time and circumstances of the 
plot. “Apollonius, at Ephesus,” says his biographer, 
“ saw the whole as it passed at Rome, while he was lecturing 
in the colonnade, surrounded by trees^ about midday. 
First, he appeared to be struck dumb by some object of 
terror ; then he pursued his discourse in a lower tone 
than he was wont, exactly like a person who sees some- 
thing while he is speaking. Then he came to a full stop. 
At last, he cast an earnest look on the ground, went three 
or four steps forwards, and exclaimed, ^ Strike the tyrant ! 
pierce him !’ not as one who sees in a mirror the reflection 
of a deed, but as one who is present and strikes in, as it 
were, at the performance.” The death of Domitian was 
not mure a cause of joy to the senate and reputable 
citizens, than of regret to the soldiers and the populace. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nebva 849 — 851. a.d. 9G — 98. 

Trajan • . • . A.u.a 851 — 870. a.d. 98 — 117. 

Hadrian. . • . a.u.c. 870 — 891.*‘ a.d. 117 — 138. 

414. Though the praetorian soldiers were enraged at tlie 
fate of the late< tyrant, they found that their own com- 
manders had been active agents in the conspiracy, who im- 
mediately proclaimed Marcus Cocceius Nerva emperor 
— an appointment agreeable to the senate, in which the 
troops sullenly acquiesced. He was born Narnia, a town 
on the ^r, in Umbria, was a senator of a consular family, 
universally respected, of amiable temper, easy to a fault, 
yet not devoid of energy, though:* verging on old age when 
raised to the throne. The friends of order aiKUhumanity 
had ample reasdn to rejoice in his selection. He stopped 
all processed for treason, denounced heavy penalties upon 
the infemous informers, and arrested all prosecutions and 
sentences for religion, a measure which delivered many 
from exile, amoqg others, the apostle John in Patmos. The 
state expenses were curtailed by the decrease of public 
shows and festivals ; the superfluous plate of the palace 
was converted into coin ; some of the imperial farms were 
sold, and the proceeds of this economy were applied* to re- 
imburse those whopi the recent tyranny bad plundered of 
their property, as well as to the maintenance of children of 
indigent parents throughout Italy, Nerva pledged him- 
self that no senator should be put to death, and, he re- 
ligiously kept his word, even when the senate wished a 
capital sentence upon Calpurnius Crassus, who conspired 
against him, and was merely exiled from Rome. But as a 
civilian, economically disposed, proverbially mild, and 
sixty- four years of age at his accession, he was not adapted 
to the taste of the rapacious military, and was ill-qualified 
to keep them in subjection ; of this he was speedily made 
sensible. Public degradation had been inflicted by the 
senate upon the memory of Domitian, by effacing his name 
from the monuments, and taking down his statues, for in 
the madness of liis pride he had assumed the titles of Lord 
and God, Dominus et Deus, and had commanded divine 
honours to himself. The soldiers, in proportion as they 
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disliked his successor, were clamorous to have their 
favourite absolved from these marks of odium, and de-t 
luanded the death of the conspirators against him. To# 
feeble to resist, yet resolved to refuse, the emperor offered 
l)is own neck to their swords, but mutiny followed, and 
the military gratified their vengeance. Conscious 'that 
some decisive step was now necessary, the aged Nerva 
acted with spirit, sense, and dignity becoming the occa- 
sion. Ascending the steps of the Capitol, Jin the presence 
of the people, he formally declared Trajan, then of high 
repute with the army, his adopted son and successor, and 
soon afterwards died suddenly, on the 27th of J^iuary, 
A.D. 98, having been little more than sixteen months at tiie 
head of the state. ^ 

415. The choice of a military associate in the govern- 
ment had satisfied the afmy, and the high character of 
Trajan made his elevation acceptable to the senate. He 
was not a native of Italy, but t’ne first emperor who sprang 
from the provinces, and from this time the sceptre frequently 
pavssed into the hands of men of foreign birth. Marcus 
U uniTs Trajanus, a Spaniard,, was born at Italica, a 
small town on the Guadalquivir, near Seville.. Hi& father 
had filled the highest Roman offices, and tlie son rose suc- 
cessively to be praetor, consul, and commander on the 
Lower Rhine, wdiere the intelligence of his nomination by 
Nerva reached him, quickly followed by that of the im- 
perial demise. After spending about ^ year in arranging 
the affairs of the frontier, Trajan made his appearance at 
Rome early in a.d. 99, entering the city on foot without 
state, accompanied with his wife Plotina Pompeia. He had 
previously pledged himself to the senate that no man who 
was worthy should ever receive at his hands either death 
or dishonour, and he kept bis word as far as his pagan 
subjects were concerned. The praetorian cohorts were 
chastised for their rebellious conduct to his predecessor, 
and on delivering the sword to a new prefect, the emperor 
observed, “ Use it for me if I act well, against me if ill.” 
On ascending for the first time the steps of the palace, the 
empress remarked, Such as I am when I enter this house, 
may I be found whenJ leave it.” Plotina exhibited the 
rare example of female propriety to the profligate capital, 
and Marciana, the sister of Trajan, contributed her in- 
fluence to correct the dissoluteness common to women of 
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rank. Marcianopolis, a city in Lower Moesia, on the 
received its name from Marciana^ to commemo- 
er merit and virtues. 

4fB. Trajan brought great tact and talent to his high 
station, and had many natural qualifications to fill it witii 
success. Of vigorous frame and har/iy habits, he marched 
on foot in his campaigns, exposed himself to inclement 
weather, and forded rivers like a common legionary, while 
content to partajce of the simplest fare in the can^p. Tall, 
and of noble physiognomy, by uniting affable manners to 
a manly bearing, he commanded the esteem of the troops, 
and secured obedience to his rigid discipline. In adminis- 
tering the civil affairs of the empire, it »was his policy, 
dictated by strong common sense, to preserve the forms of 
political freedom as far as was compatible with an absolute 
monarchy. Popular assemblies for the election of magis- 
trates were again regularly held, the emperor himself 
appearing as a candidate for the consulship, and taking the 
customary oaths. Justice^ was administered according to 
ancient usage, arbitrary interpretations of the laws being 
discarded, and left free from imperial intervention. The 
senate enjoygd, unshackled, a considerable share of autho- 
rity ; and while Trajan cultivated familiar intercourse 
with its members, he won the good will of the citizens by 
showing confidence in them, trusting himself in the streets 
without retinue or guard. He thus exemplified the practi- 
cal sagacity of Augustus, in being content with the reality 
of power apart from the trappings which make it manifest, 
and those exercises of prerogative which compel observa- 
tion. Generous, and personally frugal, he could dispense 
princely bounties and yet lessen the weight of taxation. 
His liberality to the people was not only shown in treating 
them with their favourite barbarian amusements, but took 
the more enlightened course of relieving the indigent, and 
providing the means of public instruction for free-born 
boys and girls at Rome. By these means, he exercised the 
supreme power for nineteen years with little disturbance 
to himself, and raised the empire to a high pitch of pros- 
perity. History notes with regret his passion for military 
glory and his personal failings. The latter include the licen- 
tious freedoms of the age, and intemperance at the festive 
board. Fond of wine, and sensible of his weakness, he 
had the prudence to direct that no regard should be paid 
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to his orders after a late banquet. Yet these habits, justly 
to be condemned, were not of a nature to lower him in 
Eoman estimation ; and hence, in after times it was usual 
to salute a new emperor with the wish, expressing an ideal 
perfection, ‘‘ May you be more fortunate than Augustus, 
and better than Trajan I” 

417. The first war*bf this reign, the most defensible in 
its origin, was conducted against the Dacians, whose in- 
cursions south of the Danube had been bought off by 
Domitian by an annual payment to their l^ing Decebalus. 
Trajan refused the humiliating impost, and proceeded to 
repel the renewed incursions. He crossed the river in 
A.D. 101, at th§ head of an army of sixty thousaifti men, 
and after a severe struggle with the warlike liordes, took 
their capital, Sarmazegetusa or Varhely, and d^mpelled 
them to accept a peace with the loip of a large extent of 
territory. Upon hostilities recommencing in a.d. 104, 
Trajan determined upon permanently adding the regions 
beyond the Danube to the empire ; and Decebalus, having 
seen his forces scattered, his strongholds stormed, and 
palace captured, destroyed himself, rather than fall alive 
into the hands of the invaders. Dicia, a district ol thirteen 
hundred miles in circumference, bounded by the JDneister, 
the Theiss, the Lower Danube, and the Eu:i^ine, became a 
Koman province ; the name of the capital was exchanged 
for that of Ulpia Trajana, in honour to the emperor, who 
took himself the surname of Dacicus. Roman colonies from 
various parts were ‘settled in the terrttory, to maintain 
possession, and humanize the natives with the arts of 
civilisation. Town% and villages were founded, roads con- 
structed, fortifications raised, and the Latin gradually 
became the language of the country. “ I greatly approve,’’ 
says the younger Pliny to one of his correspondei^s, “ your 
design of writing a poem upon the Dacian war ; for where 
could you have chosen a subject so new, so full of events,' 
so extensive, and so poetical, which, while it has all the 
marvellous of ficdoi), has all the solidity of truth? You 
will sing of rivers taught to flow in new channels; of 
bridges thrown over immense rivers ; of encampments upon 
the dreadful steep of craggy mountains ; and of a mighty 
king (Decebalus), supe*rior to adversity, though forced to 
abandon his crown, and even his life Success diverted 

* IHpigt. viii. 4, 
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Trajan from the grave practical purposes congenial to his 
character ; and on the occasion of his triumph, celebrated 
with ostentatious magnificence, we read with shame of the 
cruel sports of the capital ; the games lasted upwards of a 
hundred days, during which the number of wild beasts ex- 
hibited is given at eleven thousand, the number of gladia- 
tors at ten thousand. 

418. The east next invited the imperial arms. The 
Parthian, Chosroes, the twenty-fifth of the Arsj^cidm, had 
taken possession of Armenia, whose kings had long been 
appointed by th^ Romans, and placed his nephew upon the 
throne.^ The emperor hastened to repel this aggression, 
and reached Antioch, as a starting-point for the enterprise, 
with the commencement of the year a.d. 107. During 
the camj^ign he compelled the Parthians to retire, reduced 
Armenia to the condition of a province, overran the 
northern part of Mesopotamia, captured Kisibis and other 
cities, receiving, in consequence of these successes, the 
surname of Parthicus from his troops, and of Optimus 
from the senate. The sequel of this expedition is un- 
known, but it is well ascertained that Trajan afterwards 
spent some years in Rome. His condemnation of Ignatius, 
according to the common date assigned for the martyrdom, 
must have occurred at this time, during his sojourn at An- 
tioch. It is not too candid to suppose that this most dis- 
graceful act of Jiis reign was mainly due to the heathen 
priesthood of the city, for we have on record the emperor’s 
personal leaning to the side of toleration in relation to the 
Christians. Ignatius, the venerable bishop of Antioch, a 
disciple of the apostles, doomed to gratify the Romans with 
the scene of his death, was forwarded to the capital, led 
into the arena, and undauntedly surrendered his life to the 
wild animals let loose upon liim Dec. 20th, 107. The 
work was completed in a few' minutes, and only the larger 
and harder bones remained, to be collected by sorrowing 
friends, and transferred to an Antiochian cemetery. As it 
was the great festival of the Saturnalia, the Colosseum was 
unusually full at the time. 

419. The third and last military enterprise of Trajan 
lay also in the east, where, while emulous to rival the 
career of Alexander, he regretted that life w^as too far 
advanced to allow the wish to be realized. The details or 
the expedition are not known with accuracy, but it com 
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menced in a.b. Il4, and was chiefly conducted on the 
banks of the Tigris against the Parthians, the emperor 
apparently retiring to Antioch for winter quarters. He 
was there during the earthquake of a.b. 116, a terrible 
visitation, preceded by vivid lightning and violent hurri- 
canes. The houses rocked as if upon the ocean, or were 
lifted from their foundations, falling in ruins, and burying 
the inhabitants under them. The emperor saved himself 
by leaping J^hrough a window, an act of presence of mind 
converted by his flatterers into a rescue at fhe hands of a 
personage of superhuman stature. He spent the days and 
nights, while the shocks continued, in the hippodrome 
beneath the op^^n sky. Many survivors were '^found 
mingled with the dead, having been sheltered by the over- 
lapping of beams and rafters, A child was safed and 
discovered sucking the breast of a dead mother — a mother 
who had preserved herself and infant during a long en- 
tombment. In the spring of a.b. 115, Trajan led his 
anny to the Tigris, crossed the river, and captured Ctesi- 
phon, on the left bank, the Parthian capital, Chosroes 
retiring before him. He constituted his dominions, Assy- 
ria, liibylonia, and Mf'^opotamia, into provinces, and 
attempted to restore the Nahr Malikah,’ th5 canal of the 
Babylonian kings, wdiich connected the navigation of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Ilis immediate object w^as to 
protect the eastern frontier by destroying the power of the 
Parthians, but he achieved only a partial and temporary 
success, for all the fruits of conquest were voluntarily sur- 
rendered by liis successor. Following the course of the 
Tigris, he reached at last the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean ; and standing on the shore, contemplating a vessel 
steering from it, he is said to have remarked, “ I to6 would 
go to India if I were younger.’' An insurrection of the 
conquered nations recalled him, in a.b. 116, to Ctesiphon, 
where, repressing the revolt, he placed Parthamaspates, 
a native, upon the throne of Parthia, as a dependent sove- 
reign, to secure the establishment of Roman influence in 
the country. With the commencement of the following 
year, a new campaign opened in the direction of Arabia , 
i>ut while besieging Atra, a fortified place in the desert^ 
Trajan fell sick. Committing the army, with the general 
conduct of eastern affairs, to his relative Hadrian, he 
directed his course towards Rome, but death overtook him 
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at Selinus, in^^Cilicia, on the 9th of August, a.d. 117, in 
the sixty-third year of his age, and the twentieth of his 
reign. 

420. The Jews endured much in the days of Trajan 
from their national customs clashing with public events, 
which exposed them to pains and penalties on the ground 
of an apparent political disaffection. Thus the anniversary 
of the burning of the temple coincided with the birth-day 
of a prince, and while the Romans were rejoicing, the 
Jews were indulging in lamentations, and wearing the 
emblems of grief. On another occasion, when the court 
mourned the deatfi of a daughter of the imperial family, 
the J4ws were bolding with every ensign of mirth their 
feast of Lamps. The Christians, too, suffered grievously, 
andrfrilBf^ the subjects of an interesting correspondence 
between the younger Pliny and his master. Pliny, a 
humane and accomplished Roman, was appointed governor 
of Bithynia in a.d. 103, a province never visited by an 
apostle, bi^t which, scarcely forty years after the death of 
Paul, was found so pervaded by Christianity in the cities 
and villages, that the old sacred solemnities had been sus- 
pended, the temples were deserted, and animals for sacrifices 
remained Hupurchased. The spread of the new religion 
proportionably inflamed the animosity of the adherents to 
paganism against its professors. They denounced them at 
the tribunal of the emperor’s lieutenant, and Pliny put in 
force the ancient laws of the state against unrecognised 
religions. Similar proceedings took place in other parts 
of the empire, and were eagerly promoted by unprincipled 
governors, in order to share the property of the condemned. 
But Pliny was incapable of such conduct, and while as a 
Roman officer he took cognizance of the cases brought 
before him, he rejected anonymous accusations, doubted the 
expediency of prosecution, along with its justice, being 
unable to discover any crime beyond what he calls an 
‘‘absurd and excessive superstition.” We may infer also 
from his character that humanity led him to adjourn pro- 
ceedings and refer the matter to the emperor, which drew 
from Trajan the memorable rescript: — “You have done 
perfectly right, my dear Pliny, in your proceedings against 
the Chris|ians who have been lirought before you ; it 
being impossible to establish any general or regular form 
in affairs of this kind. No search should be made after 
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them ; but if they are accused and convicted, they must be 
punished. Should the accused, however, deny tliat he is a 
Christian, and prove that he is not by invoking the gods, 
then let him be pardoned, whatever may have been his 
former profession. But in regard to no crimes ought 
accusations to be received which are not signed by some 
person, for the contrary would be a very dangerous course, 
and would little become our reign.’' However inconsistent 
this rescript, it is plain from an impartial examination of 
it, that the persecution of the Christians dViginated with 
the heathen populace, and not with the will of the emperor 
— that the penalties suffered were inflicted under the au- 
thority of the old stat« constitution — and that f’rajau 
sought to mitigate the intolerance of his ovn religion. 
Its immediate effect was a pause in the proceeding of the 
persecutors, since it discousaged their eagerness to lay in- 
. formations ; but its issue was unfavourable, as the members 
of the church could not conceal their character without 
endangering their honesty, and as it formally sanctioned 
the application of the original statutes of the republic to 
them. Pliny bears a pleasing testimony to their Integrity, 
expressly stating that no force co*uld prevail with those 
who were really Christians to comply with liMhtrous rites. 

421. Trajan was a magnificent builder. Among his 
undertakings we have a grand triumphal arch at Bene- 
ventum ; the Via Trajana, a branch of the Appian Way, 
extending in nearly a straight line from Venusia to Hera- 
clea, and from thence proceeding to “the southernmost 
point of Italy ; a road across the Pontine marshes furnished 
with houses of entertainment for travellers at certain in- 
tervals ; and the great military highway stretching from 
the furthest extremity of the provinces on the Black Sea 
into Gaul. His most remarkable work, the Pons Trajana, 
a bridge across the Danube, was constructed in the Dacian 
war to facilitate his communications, and ranks among the 
highest efforts of civil engineering. Hadrian destroyed it 
out of jealousy, and likewise put to death its architect, 
Apollodorus of Damascus ; but it figures in sculpture on 
the column of Trajan at Rome, has been fully described 
by Dion Cassius, and ^me remains are still to be seen 
when the water is low near each bank. It consisted of 
twenty-three piers of hewn stone, and twenty-two arches, 
the superstructure being of wood, fortified at each approacn 
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by a castle. From modern admeasurements on the site its 
dimensions are given at forty-eight feet in height, and 3010 
feet in length — with one exception, the longest permanent 
bridge ever erected.* It crossed the river near the modern 
town of Tchernitz, in Hungary, a few miles below the 
rapid now known as the Iron Gat^s. Trajan adorned the 
capital with the grandest of its fora. Some of these 
public places, intended for mere market purposes, were of 
humble style ; but upon those devoted to the , -despatch of 
public business's, every appliance of architecture was pro- 
fusely lavished. The one in question, called, after the 
praenomen of the emperor, the Forum Ulpianum, was 
an ob%ng space of ground pave4 with v*ar legated marble, 
and entered through a triumphal arch. Opposite the 
efitrarnfe was a temple; on one side a basilica, with a 
public library on the other, which acquired celebrity as 
the Ulpian collection ; military ensigns gilt, and statues 
crowned the porticoes and buildings, among which an 
equestrian- statue of the emperor was conspicuous, 

422. Ammianus Marcellinus, writing in the fourth cen- 
tury, states, that when Constans entered Rome, a.d. 356,. 
and came to the Forum of Trajan, a structure which I 
conceive to unique in the world, and deserving the 
admiration even of celestial beings, lie was struck with 
astonishment, casting his thoughts over the gigantic edifices, 
which it is impossible to describe, or for any mortals to 
imitate. Giving up, therefore, all hopes of attempting 
anytliing similar, he said that the only thing -which he 
would or could imitate was the horse on wdiich the emperor 
sat. Upon which Hormisdas, of the royal family of Persia, 
who was near him, said, ‘ First order a stable to be built, 
similar to this, if you have the means.’” Cassiodorus, like- 
wise, in the sixth century, affirms, The Forum of Trajan is 
a perfect miracle, if we inspect it even with the utmost 
minuteness.” One lofty column alone remains to mark the 
site of this noble w^ork, which a still legible inscription on 
the base tells us, was erected by the senate and people in 
honour of Trajan. It represents his Efecian victories in bas- 
reliefs wdiich ascend the shaft in spirals, containing about 
two thousand five hundred figures. It was executed by 

* The longest bridge existing in Enrope is the Pont «3n Saint Esprit, across the 
Rhone, 3,197 feet in iengtli. Ihe longest in England is at Barton-mpon-Treut, 
1,545 feet. Part, of the noble bridge built in Trajan’s time over the Tagua, wuur 
iheaatwra ia Spain, is still standing. 
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Apoliodorus, the architect of the contiguous structures, of 
which it was the centre. The emperor never saw this 
addition to his forum, being absent on his last expedition 
to the east wdiile it was in progress, but his ashes were 
brought to repose in an urn of gold at its base. His bronze 
colossal statue, which surmounted the capital, has given 
place to one of St Peter. 

423. The fourteenth in the series of Homan emperors, 

P. Hadrianus, was proclaimed at Antioch imme- 

diately upon the decease of Trajan, on the *1 1th of August, 
A.D. 117. Though the hand of the empress Plotina might 
have traced the signature of her husband to a formal act 
of adoption in .Jiis last moments, she was probAly au- 
thorized to do so by the dying Trajan, who Avas connected 
Avith Hadrian by a triple tie, and showed his confidence in 
liim by leaving the Avhol0*east to his care Avhen compelled 
.himself to retire from it. Hadrimi’i^ father had married 
Trajar/s aunt ; the emperor became his guardian on the 
death of the father ; and finally, gave him* the grand- 
daughter of his sister Marciaua iii marriage. Tl .e senate 
confirmed his accession, and, without opposition, 1*3 took 
the reins of government. 

424. Hadrian, descended from a family seftled at Italica, 
in Spain, was himself born at Rome in a.d. 76, and made 
his appearance there as emperor in a.d. 118. The affairs 
of the east had detained him, Avhich he settled by abandon- 
ing the conquests of his predecessor, and recognising the 
Euphrates again as the frontier of tlie empire in that 
direction, Chosroes returning to the throne of Parthia. 
This sacrifice, Avousding to Roman pride, entaifed some 
odium, and Avas unjustly imputed to cowardice ; but it was 
the fruit of a wise political system faithfully adhered to 
throughout the reign, that of maintaining the old pro- 
vinces, and peace as far as possible with foreign nations. 
On the same ground, Dacia would have abandoned, 
but for having become largely colonized. But greater 
odium was incurred by the emperor, owing to the sum- 
mary execution of four consuiars charged with conspiracy, 
Avhose eminence Avas supposed to have rendered them 
obnoxious to the notoijously jealous mind of Hadrian. He 
found it necessary to adopt conciliatory measures, declar- 
ing that he Avould never punish a senator without the 
sanction of the senate. The tide of popular feeling was 
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by the old method of games, shows, and donatives, 
and especially by the extraordinary act of remitting all 
arrears of taxes due to |he state for the last fifteen years, 
publicly burning the evidence of the debts in the Forum 
of Trajan. 

425. The public policy of Had-ian has many praise- 
*worthy features besides its foreign peaceful aspect. The 
condition of the slaves was ameliorated by the power to 
oppress being largely taken from the masters. ®It may be 
inferred that the benevolence of Pliny to his slaves was an 
exception and not, a rule as to their treatment, severe as 
the ]a\^s had hitherto been with reference to them. Ac- 
cording to an ancient enactment, if a citizdiwere murdered 
in his house, all slaves in it at the period of the crime 
were held answ^raUfe for it, and suffered wholesale execu- 
tion. In the reign of Nero, the' prefect of the city, Peda- 
nius Secundus, was assassinated by a member of his house- 
hold, upon which all his slaves, four hundred in number, 
were marched to prison. ‘Public feeling was at this time 
against extreme proceedings, and upon a tumult ensuing 
the senate met to determine the point. A majority voted 
for acting OQ the old law, swayed by the argument that 
the slave population far outnumbering the free could only 
be kept down by terror. The troops were forthwith em- 
ployed to control the crowd, and between files of soldiers 
lining the streets, the four hundred victims were led to 
execution. Hadrian had the horrible enactment abrogated, 
and no slave was even to be subjected to the torture except 
those who were immediately near the scene of the crime. 
He abolished likewise the private prisons of the masters, 
took from them the power of life and death over the slaves, 
and made the sentence of a magistrate necessary to their 
capital punishment. The administration of justice in 
general received many improvements in his reign, and for 
the first time Roman law acquired precision, permanence, 
and uniformity under his auspices. This was by the work 
of Salvius Julianas, a celebrated jurist, who was employed 
to draw up the edictum perpetuum^ a systematic arrange- 
ment and digest of the edicts of the praetors, omitting pro- 
bably what had fallen into disuse, and forming a regular 
code of the enactments in force. 

426. Hadrian has been eulogized as the first of the em- 
perors who understood his real position as the sovereign 
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of the Roman world, and regarded the provinces as eu 
titled equally with Italy to the imperial care. He spent 
the greater part of his reign in^ visiting them, though * a 
restless curiosity was quite as much his motive as per- 
sonally to attend to their welfare. " For fifteen years, from 
A.D. 119 — 135, he was the greatest traveller of his time, 
everywhere leaving behind him monuments of his presence, 
fortifications, aqueducts, temples, palaces, or cities. After 
visiting Claul and the Germanies he crossed over into 
Britain in a,d. 121, and commenced the famous wall or 
rampart of turf, some traces of which remain, upwards of 
seventy miles long, extending from the Solway Firth 
to the German Ocean.* This was as a pmtection 
against the hardy races of the north, the conquests made 
by Agricola beyond that limit having been lost upofi 
his recall. The emperor returned to Gaul, spent the 
winter at Tarragona, in Spai ., went to Africa in the 
spring of A.D. 122, travelled through Egypt into Syria 
and Asia Minor, rambled amqng the Greek islands in 
A.D. 123, resided at Athens two or three years, wJiere he 
was initiated into the Tdeu dnian ^mysteries, and iv.turned 
to Rome about a.d. 12G, having proceeded by way of 
Sicily to see a sunrise from the summit df^Iount Etna. 
His second grand tour commenced about a.d. 129, and 
led him again to Athens, a favourite place, where he 
built upon an extensive scale. Passing from thence through 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia, he entered Egypt, as- 
cended the Nile, restored the tomb of Pompey, and re- 
turned to Rome by nearly the same route towards the close 
of A.D. 131. His third tour began probably in the 
autumn of a.d. 132, and closed in the spring of a.d. 135, 
during which he again traversed the eastern provinces, and 
repaired to Athens, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. There 
can be no question about the benefit of these progresses to 
the empire, independent of the material improvements 
caused by the emperor’s fondness for architecture, for he 
had great administrative capacity, respected justice where 
his own jealousies were not concerned, and was not of a 
turn of mind to be imposed upon by reports at second- 
hand. At Athens, to which he added a south-west suburb 
under the name of Adrianopolis, he became acquainted 
with the philosophers of the later Stoic school, some of 
the best men in the pagan world, whose doctrines and 

Q 
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raaJO^s^Rde an approach in several points to the truths 
of Christianity. Hadrian befriended their fortunes, and 
approved their principles, however estranged from their 
practice. Epictetus enjoyed his favour ; and Arrian, the 
historian of Alexander, received the government of Cap- 
padocia with the provinces on the Epxine. ■ 

427. Though the Christians suifered in this reign, 
Hadrian, like Trajan, was desirous of mitigating their 
hardships, and restraining the fury of the heathen populace. 
"About A.D. 120, Sereniiis Granianus, the proconsul of 
Asia, wrote to him, “ That it seemed to him unreasonable 
that Christians should be put to death to gratify the cla- 
mours of the people, without trial, and without any crime 
proved against them.” The rescript of the emperor en- 
joined that they were not to be sacrificed to the clamours 
^f the multitude. To the Jews he was not so tolerant, 
but consummated their ruin as a nation, which may be 
traced mainly to their own excesses, under the influence of 
an insurgenV spirit. Before coming to the throne, he had 
been employed against them in Cyprus, where, being nu- 
merous and wealthy, they rose against the Greek in- 
habitants, reduced gay and splendid cities to desolation, 
and massacred ' two hundred and forty thousand of the 
})eople. Hadrian quelled the revolt, banished the Jews 
from the island, and they were forbidden to approacii its 
shores in consequence of their atrocities ; every Jew cast 
by shipwreck upon jhe coast being instantly put to death. 
The scenes of which he had been an eyewitness shaped 
his policy as emperor tpwards the doomed race. He 
interdicted circumcision, the reading of the law, and 
the observance of the sabbath, which^ if carried into 
effect, would have been equivalent to the extinction of 
Judaism ; and ordered a Roman colony to be planted 
amid the ruins of Jerusalem, where the shrine of Jupiter 
was to occupy the site of llie ancient temple. But a mea- 
sure which destroyenl all hopes of the holy city being 
restored, and polluted Zion, was not to be tamely sub- 
mitted to. It led to a general insurrection, favoured by 
the appearance of a pretender to the Messiahship, who was 
recognised as such by the leading rabbin of the age. The 
impostor took the name of Barcochab, Son of the Star, as 
that star which was to "‘arise out of Jacob.” The de- 
luded Jews flocked by thousands to his standard, fought 
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with desperation, reco'wered the ruins of their capital, and 
the ablest general of the empire, Julius Severus, M as sum- 
moned out of Britain to the rescue, who, with immense 
slaughter, completed the breaking up of the nation TVe 
letter of prophecy now received a signal accomplishment 
in the ploughshare being dra^ n through the soil of the 
city to obliterate every trace of its former features. Ha- 
drian, in A.D. 134, founded his new city on the spot, which 
no Jew flight enter on pain of death, or approach so near 
as to catch a view of it. He gave it th*e name of -^lia 
Capitolina, from his own praenomen j^Elius and the Capi- 
toline Jupiter; on his last journey superintended its com- 
mencement, aijd attended in Syria the sale of #ie Jews 
made prisoners in the Mar. 

428. Crime largely disfigured the personal character of 
Hadrian. Guilty of unBatural vice, he paraded his grief 
through the empire upon tlie decease of one of his 
accomplices in brutal indulgence. Determined to shine 
in every department except war, he was m^^anly jealous 
of superiority, and cruel to many men of real merit who 
did not recognise the imperial claim to infallibility. 
Favor inns the philosoplnT fell into disgrace for clinging 
to an adverse opinion ; and Trajan’s reflttf^ned architect 
was put to death for having ventured an unfavourable 
criticisiii upon one of his structures. He cultivated 
painting, sculpture, music, the sciences, and elegant litera- 
ture ; but from the caprice common to excessive vanity, or 
from real bad taste, preferred Antini5chus to Homer, and 
Ennius to Virgil. Unlike his predecessor, he carefully 
regulated the succession to the empire, first adopting 
Lucius Ceionius Commodus under the name of Lucius 
Aiiius Yerus, and, upon his death, presenting to the senators 
Arrius Antoninus as their future master, constraining him 
to adopt two successors, being M'ithoul male heirs. Hadrian 
passed the last three years of his life chiefly at his v ilia 
near Tibur (Tivoli), which commanded a view of the 
capital, the ^bine mountains, the Alban liiils, and the 
great plain of Latium. The imperial residence here was 
a cify of. palaces in itself, many remains of which are still 
existing, and have yielded valuable Moi ks of art to modern 
research. The sovereign of the Roman world, in this spot, 
surrounded by natural beauty and artificial grandeur, exhi- 
bited a melancholy spectacle. Assailed by a complication 

Q 2 
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of disorders, and long a prey to them, he became irritable, 
morose, and sanguinary. Several senators who had offended 
him were put to death, and others were with difficulty 
saved by the adopted Anfoninus, who interposed to prevent 
the unhappy emperor from committing suicide, as his case 
became hopeless. Removed to the baths of Baiae for relief, 
he died there on the 10th of July, a.d. 138, at the age of 
sixty-three, having reigned nearly twenty-one years. Being 
fond of j<^sts and banter, natural jocularity had ^^een sum- 
moned to his afd ; but anxiety and fear as to the future 
are ill concealed In the lines composed on his death-bed, 
addressed to his soul, thus translated : — 

“ What, my sprite ? my dainty one, 

Trembling on tip-toe to be gone ? 

Many a day this body’s guest, 

Old companion, dearest, best. 

Where will be thy port of rest? 

What strange coasts wilt thou discover ? 

Is it thou? poor, pallid thing, 

Naked, stark, and shivering — 

Where now thy gibes ? — thy jests are over T* 

The ashes of Hadrian were finally brought to the mauso- 
leum which left incomplete on the banks of the Tiber, 
the Moles Hadriani, now converted into the Castle of St. 
Angelo, the citadel and state-prison of the popes, of which 
it forms the basement stor)^. The bridge from thence 
across the river, the Ponte St. Angelo, was originally 
called tlie Pons ^lius, as one of his structures, and still 
retains vestiges of the ancient workmanship. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Antoninus Pius . a.xj.c. 891 — 914, a.d. 138 — 16i. 
Marcus Aurelius . a.u.c. 914 — 933. a.d. 161 — 180. 
COMMODUS .... A.U.C. 933 — 945. A.D. 180 — 192. 

429. According to the arrangement previously stated, 
Arrius Antoninus, surnamed Pius, succeeded to the 
throne, the best of the pagan emperors, during wliose 
reign the empire enjoyed its longest interval of happiness. 
Descended from a family settled at Nemausus (Nisnies in 
Languedoc), he was born himself in Italy, and brought up 
at Lorium, a villa on the Via Aurelia, the great coast-roaJ 
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from Rome to Gaul. This was his favourite retreat through 
life, and the place of his death. But though fond of 
country quiet and rural pursuits^ he had filled the highest 
civil oftices, had risen to consular and proconsular rank, 
previous to the prospect of empire dawning upon him. At 
the time of his accevss’on. he had reached the mature age of 
fifty-two, and had been long married to Annia Galeria Faus- 
tina ; but having no male issue when adopted by Hadrian, 
that emperor had required him to adopt Lpcius Conimodus 
Verus and his wife^s nephew, Marcus Annius Verus, to the 
latter of whom he gave one of his daughters in marriage, 
named after her mother, Annia Faustina. He Required 
the title of Fins, or dutiful, from the care with which he 
tended his adopted father Hadrian in his last jpomeiits, 
and especially from prevailing with the seriate to decree 
the usual honours to his •memory, which, indignant at the 
cruelties of his closing yeais, they proposed to refuse. 
Antoninus w'as a practical philusi'pher of the later ennobled 
Stoic school, which, rejecting the harsh arfd untenable 
principles of its earlier disciples, inculcated a submissive 
confidence in the inaiKigernent ^f Providence amid the 
vicissitudes of the world, in place of the self-suffi- 

ciency once insisted on. Philosophy made its nearest 
approach to the ethics of Cliristianity in his practice. His 
private life was irreproachable, his habits simple, and 
while remarkable for quickness of feeling, he was not less 
so for calmness under irritating cir(;umstances. In his 
government, mildness blended with vigour ; wrongs were 
promptly redressed ; justice administered w ith impartiality 
favours became the*rewards of merit only ; while greater 
stability w^as given to the empire by the admission of a 
large number of distant provincials to the full rank and 
rights of Roman citizens. 

430. The long and beneficent reign of Antoninus is 
rernai^kably barren of incidents. It supplies few of the 
ordinary materials of history, w'ars, violences, and crimes. 
In north Britain, there was an irruption of the Caledonians 
into the Roman province between a.d. 1-^0-145, repressed 
by the imperial lieutenant Lollius Urbicus, who recovered 
the lost conquests of* Agricola, and secured the ground 
gained by a rampart, the wall of Antoninus, which con- 
nected the Firths of the Clyde and the Forth. This was 
the most important military operation of the reign, I here 
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were severe social disasters in various districts which the 
emperor munificently relieved. The Tiber, at present 
liable to overflow its banlfs,^ was much more so under the 
empire ; for the plain of Rome is supposed to have been 
raised many feet above its ancient level, by the deposition 
of soil from the hills and the ruins of the city. To rule 
the lawless river, Augustus cleansed its bed, Trajan 
deepened it, and a project had been debated in the senate 
to divert fiom it some of the tributary streams, which 

t -ew petitions froRi different town? of Italy against the 
easure, grounded on local interests and superstition. In 
A.D. 1^5, the Tiber rose, committing great devasta- 
tion, and fire agaip ravaged the capital,' followed by a 
famine. tThe sarne year, destructive conflagrations raged 
at Narbonne, Antioch, and Carthage; and in a.I). 156. 
Asia Minor was shaken by an earthquake wdiich overthrew 
the cities of Cos and Rhodes. With unsparing liberality 
the emperor compensated the parties injured, but they 
w ere not the only sufferers. The enemies of the Chris- 
tians, anxious to find a pretext for their persecution, began 
about this period to attribute national calamities to their 
contempt of 4he national religion, as incurring the anger 
of the gods. If,’’ says Tertullian, writing in the next 
age, but referring to past events, the Tiber has over- 
flowed its banks, or the Nile has not overflowed ; if heaven 
has refused its rain ; if the earth has been shaken ; if 
famine or plague has spread its ravages, — the cry is imme- 
diately raised, Away with the- Christians to the lions.” 
But Antoninus, not content, like Trajan and Hadrian, with 
mitigating the rigour of the ancient laWs in their case, sus- 
pended them, influenced as some suppose by the Apologies 
of Justin Martyr, and issued an edict granting them full 
toleration. This is the brightest feature of his public 
policy ; and,, during his reign, the followers of Christ, en- 
joying protection from outrage, extensively diffused their 
faith, vindicated it in vigorous writings, and grew in 
number and importance. 

431. In his favourite villa at Lorium, the life of this 
admirable prince was peacefully terminated, by a short ill- 
ness. He died at the age of seventy-five, after a reign of 
twenty-three years, on the 7th of March, a.d. 161, having 
given the word equanimity to the officer of the guard, as 

• The Pantheon was under water in the winter of 1819. 
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the military pass* word. l£ may be affirmed of Antoninus 
Pius, that he had lived to diffuse tranquillity and happiness 
ihrougliout his dominions. Besides patronising educatio^n, 
he established a number of licenced medical men in Eorae 
and the principal towns, and, after the example of Trajan, 
founded an asylum for the reception of orphan children. 
Upon hearing of heroes and their conquests, he would 
observe as his maxim, ‘‘ I prefer the life saved of one 
citizen tg the deaths of a hundred enemies.” In the judg- 
ment of some antiquaries, the amphitheati^ at !Nisn«es, and 
the magnificent aqueduct between that town and Avignon, 
now called the Pout du Gard, are monuments of his regard 
to the country ,» long the seat of his paternal ance#ors, 

432. The next ‘emperor was connected with Antoninus 
by a triple tie, as his adopted son, his son-in-la^f, and the 
nephew^ of the empress. Marcus Annins Verus, at the time of 
Ids adoption, took the name of Marcus .^lius Aurelius 
Verus, and ascended the throne with the substitution of 
Antoninus for Verus. He enjoyed the perfqpt confidence 
of the late emperor, w'as practically for some years his col- 
league in the government, and resembled him in his general 
characteristics, but his reign unhappily contrasts with that 
of his predecessor in being one of almost ‘continual w^ar 
and religious persecution. Borii on the Caelian hill in a.d. 
121, ]M. Aurelius manifested in early boyhood the serious 
demeanour that distinguished his advanced life, and was 
playfully addressed by Hadrian as Verissimus, on account 
of his truthfulness and sincerity. Hi^ preceptors won him 
over to the philosophy of the Stoics as reformed by Epic- 
tetus, whose princiriles we^e made rules of life, as well as 
•held in theory. Marcus Cornelius Fronto, a man of excel- 
lent character, amiable temper, and high eloquence, was 
his instructor in composition and oratory. A collection of 
letters and brief notes between the tutor and the pupil, 
recejitly discovered, proclaims their kindly intercourse, 
which subsisted through life, as in the following sample : — 
“ To my Lord — If you love me at all, sleep during these 
nights, that you may come into the senate with a good 
colour, and read with energy.” — ‘‘ To my Master — I 
shall never love you enough. I will sleep.”* The habits 
of M. Aurelius are here alluded to. Early adopting the 

* I'he ccirespondenoe published by Angelo Mai, in J815 and 1823 was found bl 
nim m tiie Ambrosian library at Milan, and in the Vatican. 
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doctrines of the Stoics, he gave his time to their study, 
trenching upon the hours of rest, which, together with a 
feeble constitution and severe bodily regimen, laid the 
foundation of subsequent: ill-health. It was not a mere 
compliment in his case to be called “ the philosopher,” for 
he lived not in the region of specujation, but reduced to 
practice the system he embraced. He became strictly 
temperate and moral, was celebrated for just, humane, and 
forgiving dispositions ; and but for one deploraj^le error, 
which led him ‘to forego the latter qualities towards the 
followers of ChrisI, and blot every year of his reign with 
guiltless blood, his name would have lived in history with 
higlier Sionour than tha^ of his predecessor, whom he far 
surpassed in intellectual acquirements. 

433. One of the first acts of the new emperor was to 
associate with himself in the (government his younger 
brother by adoption, Lucius Commodus Verus. There was 
no necessity for this act, but probably his own bodily feeble- 
ness and philosophical pursuits led to it in hope of relief — 
an expectation which was^ speedily frustrated. The state 
had now formally two emperors at its h6ad, but Verus was 
a wild profligate, concerned only about his pleasures, who 
dismissed the* Tiares of empire to follow personal gratifi- 
cation, and acted as the imperial lieutenant. His days were 
devoted to the circus as a partisan of the green ” faction ;* 
at night, he rioted in the streets and revelled at the taverns ; 
and Aurelius, anticipating being survived by him, was 
heard to exclaim, mourn the fate of the public.” His 
own moderate views of the imperial relation to the senate 
may be gathered from the remark, ^that “ it was more 
reasonable for many able men to lead one man, than to be 
led by one man.” 

434. Clouds gathered on the political horizon with the 
commencement of tiie new reign. The storm of war first 
broke on the eastern frontier. In a.d. 162, Velogoses iii., 
the twenty-eighth of the Arsacidae, renewed the Partliian 
struggle with the great western empire by invading Ar- 
menia, where a Roman legion was destroyed with its com- 
mander ; and, entering Syria, the conquerors defeated the 
prefect, and ravaged tiie country with fire and sword. M. 
Aurelius, to separate his colleague from the seductions of 

• The charioteers were divided into parties, each taking, with tlieir friends, a 
p'tjrticiuar colour, and forming the (ireen, Blue, Red, and White factiuna. 
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the capital, and hoping probably to wean him from his 
dissolute life by military action, committed to liis care the 
management of the war. But»Verus proceeded to the 
east to plunge into the infamies common to its cities, de- 
volving the burden of the campaign upon his lieutenants. 
It lasted upwards of three yeans, and only twice in that time 
could he be induced to vi'-it the army on the Euphrates. 
The winters were passed at Laodicea ; the summers amid 
the groves, fountains, and temples of Da'phne — a focus of 
voluptuousness; and the abandoned pagan crowds of An- 
tioch witnessed his excesses at their public games and 
festivals to be startled by their exttavagance. IVl^nwhile 
the legions we’re led by able generals. Statius Priscus 
drove the Parthians out of Armenia, while Avidi*is Cassius 
conducted a separate army to the I'igris, burned Seleucia, 
demolished to the fuundafion the royal palace at Ctesiphq|i, 
and forced a treaty by which the whole of Mesopotamia 
was ceded to the Pomans, tlms extending the frontier from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris. In a.d. 166 V?rus returned 
with the troops to Italy, and triumphed for victories to 
which he had not contributed, « 

435. A scourge speedily descended upon Rome and 
Italy. The Tiber, renewing its inundations, destroyed the 
magazines of corn, and the poor of the city — paupers de- 
pendent upon state supplies of food — were reduced to 
famine. The soldiers returned from tlie east brought in 
their train the seeds of pestilence which laged with fatal 
effect for several years in town and country. At the same 
time, mighty national movements had been in progress north 
of the Danube, originating perhaps with immigrant races 
pressing upon the tribes near the frontier. The latter 
w'ere induced to throw themselves across it by the legions 
having been withdrawn to serve in the Parthian war, and 
committed dreadful ravages in the provinces south of the 
river, making desultory inroads as far as Greece, and 
threatening to burst hito Italy. The aspect of affairs 
favoured the enterprise, as the plague was daily thinning 
the legions and cutting off the population. It first ap- 
peared about Antioch in a.d. 166, and reached Rome in 
the following year. Of the northern nations, the Marco- 
manni, inhabiting the present Bohemia, are mentioned as 
the principal, but they were at the head of a numerous 
league, embracing the Alani, in the Rhenish district 
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between the Maine and the Neckar, the Quadi, occupying 
parts of modern Austria and Moravia, and others. So 
imminent did the danger appear, that both emperors pro- 
ceeded to arrest it with the whole disposable force of the 
empire. The barbarians seem to have shrunk from an 
encounter, and after exhibiting theii formidable prepara- 
tions, the imperial colleagues returned to the capital. 
Again the restless northmen summoned them into the 
field, and, in a.©'. 169, the army assembled to pass the 
winter at Aquileiaj at the head of the Adriatic, previous 
to marching beyond the Alps in the spring. Here the 
pestileiiQ^ returned with redoubled violence among the 
troops, and Galen, the celebrated physician of the age, 
who had previously been sent for from Asia, met the em- 
perors, and commenced the successful practice which pro- 
cty’ed for him ^the title of the wonder-worker.” The 
court fled precipitately back to Rome, but had not' pro- 
ceeded far when, near Altinurn, a town on the ’ Via 
JEmilia, apoplexy terminat?d the life of Yerus as he rode 
in the same chariot with Aurelius. 

436. Delivered from a troublesome associate, IsTl Aure- 
lius, now sole emperor, bent all his energies towards a 
bold effort against the confederated northern races. The 
public treasury, exhausted by the domestic calamities of 
the time, he replenished by an auction of imperial pro- 
perty, which lasted two months, in the forum of Trajan, 
chiefly disposing of the costly articles of luxury accumulated 
by the senseless extravagance of Yerus. To aid the le- 
gions in which the plague had made dreadful havoc, he 
enlisted in military service slaves, gladiators, and those 
Germans who were willing to turn their arms against 
their countrymen for Roman money. We have very 
scanty notices of subsequent proceedings, but for three 
years, from A.n. 170-174, the emperor was in person on 
the Danube, during whicli, numerous engagements were 
fought. The Marcomanni were signally defeated as they 
were crossing the frozen river, the action being partially 
fought upon its surface; and in a.d. 174, the great battle 
with the Quadi occurred, remarkable for a supposed 
supernatural event. In the midst of summer, the army 
was suddenly surrounded by the enemy in a position from 
which retreat was impossible, and a forcible escape seemed 
hopeless. Tlie barbarians, contenting themselves with 
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guarding the outlets, awaited the effects of heat and 
drought, and the sufferings of the troops from thirst soon 
became excessive. In this extremity, it is saiil that sdme 
Christian soldiers w'ho formed part of the “ Thundering 
Legion,” Legio Melitina^ betook themselves to prayer, 
upon which a fier^^e storm of hail, lightning, and rain 
arose, which delivered the Homans by discomfiting the 
barbarians. Another account magnifies the event into 
the appearance of a delivering army in tl^e air. The truth 
appears to be, that at the time when the army was in a 
very perilous position, entrapped by foes, exhausted by 
the drought, and on tlie point of surrender, an appalling 
tempest threw* the barbarians into terror, while tffe copious 
shgwer refreshed the Homans and facilitated their rescue. 
From the suddenness and timely occurrence of the event, 
all parties, pagan as weM as Christian, agreed in regarding 
it as an instance of special iJivine interference. Hence, 
on the Antonine column at Home, a sculptured figure 
represents Jupiter Pluvius sending dowm towents of water 
from his head and arms, while soldiers below ai e exhibited 
catching it in the hollow of tljeir shields. This 'victory, 
with other successes, brought the German races to a pause, 
and for a time suspended hostilities. 

437. The east immediately demanded the attention of 
M. Aurelius, owing to the disloyalty of his ablest officer, 
encouraged by the intrigues of the empress. Faustina, a 
daughter of Antoninus Pius, had nothing of her father’s 
character, but the pliilosophic husband seems never to have 
suspected the infamy of his wife. Apprehensive that his 
broken constitution would not long hold out, and aware 
that if his death speedily occurred, the youth of their son 
Commodus rendered the transfer of the imperial station 
to another family higlily probable, she sought to guard 
against loss of power by engaging Avidius Cassius in her 
interest, who, since his Parthian victories, had governed 
the eastern provinces. Cassius was to have the throne if 
it became vacant, and the hand of the empress. A report 
of the death of the emperor reaching Syria precipitated 
measures and ruined the scheme. Cassius caused himself 
to be at once proclaimed his successor, and, upon learning 
the falseness of the rumour, he determined to maintain his 
position, hopeless of being forgiven should he retrace his 
steps. By force or persuasion, he succeeded in obtaining an 
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acknowledgment in the provinces under his government. 
The intelligence of this treason was received by M. Aurelius 
while on the Danube. In. an affecting farewell address 
to his soldiers, he bewailed the necessity forced upon him 
to engage in civil strife, and magnanimously hoped that 
no loyal hand might terminate the career of Cassius, and 
thus deprive him of the opportunity of bestowing a free 
pardon. But the tidings speedily came of the short-lived 
reign of his rival, who w’as despatched by two of *liis own 
officers. Still proceeding to the east to restore tranquil- 
lity, the emperor ennobled himself by his generous con- 
duct towards those who had sanctioned the revolt, and 
caused tlie papers of Casaius to be burned without being 
readf tha^_^ the names of guilty parties might not transpire. 
Faustina, whose concern in the plot seems not to have 
comeTo his knowledge, aceompamed him on the journey, 
and died in an obscure village at the foot of Mount 
Taurus, a.d. 175, leaving behind her a reputation for 
vice second only to that pf Messalina. After visiting 
Syria and Egypt, and stopping at Athens on his return, to 
attend the schools and h^ar the declamations of the phi- 
losophers, he entered Rome in December a.d. 176, and 
with his son Commodus celebrated a triumph. 

438. Subject to constant bodily debility, due to close 
mental application in early life, operating upon a naturally 
weak constitution, the emperor was accustomed to take 
daily the celebrated (compound medicine called Thexiaca, 
as prepared by his physician Galen.* Repose was, how- 
ever, the medicine he needed and desired, but it w^as not 
to be enjoyed. Once miore the Marcomanni, Quadi, and 
Sarmatae broke upon the empire, and in August a.d. 178, 
summoned its sickly ruler from the capital which he was 
never to see again. After successful campaigns, of the 
details of which we are ignorant, he died on the Danube, 
either at Vindobona (Vienna) or at Sinnium, March 17, 
A.D. 180, in the fifty-ninth year of his age and ihe tw^en- 
tieth of his reign. The pagan part of the Roman world 
sincerely and deeply lamented his death, and all who had 
the means set up a statue of him in their dw'ellings, which 
long descended in many families as heir-loom with the 
household gods. His chief monuments preserved to our 

* It n-as taken by Mitlirfdates and Nero, probably differently compounded, aa 
£n entidote to poiaon, and enjoyea reputation in modern times. * 
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^ own age are the Antonine column in the Piazza Citoria 
at Rome, emblazoned with liis victories, an inferior copy 
of that of Trajan ; and the ‘ Meditations* of the in>perikl 
philosopher, written in Greek, and now translated into 
most European languages; apparently a desultory note- 
book of his thoughts .and feelings on moral and religious 
subjects. He was grave without being gloomy, mag- 
nanimous to political offenders, benevolent to the poor, 
equitabl(^iri the general conduct of publjc affairs, aimed 
at the strict control of his passions, and lived upon the 
borders of asceticism while possessing the power to 
command every possible indulgence. Yei one feature 
of his charactCfT — intellectuEil pride — vitiated thSe high 
qualities, and fixed a dark and indelible blot upon 
the name and fame of Marcus Aurelius. Cafinly and 
constantly through his r^gn he '‘persecuted the church 
of God** — not merely allowed of it at the hands of the 
heathen populace, but ordered a rigid application of the 
penal laws of the empire to the Christians which Anto- 
ninus Pius had suspended — and awakened that active search 
for them in far distant provinces and cities which even 
the unenlightened humanity of Trajan had forbidden. The 
case is the more extraordinary, since it stands in opposi- 
tion to his general principles and disposition, and the 
more flagrant, as he was not only perfectly^ avi^are of the 
blameless lives of the sufferers, but condemned them for 
conduct which really applied to himself. In the eye of 
the state, their only crime was that of abjuring the national 
idolatry ; and it was the glory of his owm philosophy 
reject with disdain the prevailing superstitions of the time, 
and its business to direct the shafts of wit, ridicule, and 
declamation at the absurdities of polytheism. Various 
excuses have been proposed for the emperor, but his course 
admits of a satisfactory solution. Humility, with which 
toleration is closely connected, was not in the list of his 
virtues. Proud of his capacity and pains-taking mental 
inquiries, he saw in Christianity a reflection upon himself, 
the iliore mortifying as it emanated not from the “ wisdom 
^ this world,'* but from a school unknown in the history 
of pagan dialectics. . Proudly, too, enamoured of his 
theory, he was ready to exercise his power for the repres- 
sion of a system hostile to it, persecution becoming to a 
blinded conscience a tribute due to truth. Bid we may 
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thankfully discern a wise Providence in the circumstance* 
that the Stoic philosophy, exclusively claiming the merit 
of indicating a path to , manly fortitude and patient en- 
durance, received its refutation from the measures taken 
by the highest temporal authority to support it : examples 
o/ joyful willingness to suflPer for the name of Christ 
were furnished, never approached by pagan virtue, nor 
exhibited in the absence of supernatural consolations. 
Is or should the^ indication be overlooked of the “smile and 
frown of Providence in the contrast between the peaceful 
reign of the tolerant Antoninus Pius, and the troubled 
career of the persecuting Marcus Aurelius. 

439. Justin Martyr, one of the more celebrated victims, 
addressed at Rome his second apology for the Christians to 
M. Aurelius, early in his reign, about a.d. 164, on the 
occasion of some outrages againSt them committed by the 
prefect of the city. It produced no efiect, and soon after- 
wards, at the tribunal of another prefect, refusing to sa- 
crifice, he r/as sentenced to be scourged and beheaded. 
Polycarp, the last known disciple of the apostle John, about 
A.D. 166, summoned before the proconsul at Smyrna, with 
dignity replied to the demand to apostatize, “ Eighty and 
six years have I served Christ, and he hath never wrongeii 
me and prefaced his execution with the beautiful prayer : 
— ‘‘Father of thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus Christ, 
through whom we have knowledge of thee ; God of an- 
gels, and powers, and of all creation, and of the w hole 
family of the just who live in thy presence ! I thank thee 
that thou hast thought me worthy of this day and, hour, 
that I may take part in the number cf the martyrs in the 
cup of Christ for the resurrection of eternal life, soul and 
body, in the incorruptibility of the Holy Spirit — among 
w horn may I be received in thy presence to-day in full and 
acceptable sacrifice, as thou hast prepared, foreshown, and 
fulfilled, the faithful and true God. For this, and for 
everything, I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify tiiee, 
through the eternal High-priest, Jesus Christ thy beloved 
Son.” But the most extensive and horrible cruelties were 
perpetrated at Lyons and Vienne in Gaul, in a.d. 177, a 
relation of which sent by the surviving Christians to their 
eastern brethren, is one of the most artless and aft'ecting 
passages in the ancient history of the church. The seve- 
rities here transpired under ^n express imperial sanction, 
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an tid ict being issued to the effect, that those who denied 
the charge of Christianity should be spared, and the rCsSt 
put to death by torture. The gmperor appears to have 
been well aware of the noble manner in which his inflic- 
tions were endured, for in allusion to* the joyfulness with 
which the alternative ^f martyitiom was preferred to apos- 
tasy, he remarks in his Meditations, that men should 
“meet their death not through mere ostentation as do the 
Christiarl^, bui considerately, and with dignity, and with- 
out theatrical display,” The remark savours of the dis- 
appointment of the stoic, in finding an unphilosophic sect 
whom he contemned, magnanimously braving thj hardest 
trial to which hiorlals can be put, and demonstrating a 
strength of character which threw into the gliade his 
highest efforts at self-command. It was convenient to 
Gibbon, the apologist of the Konian persecuting magis- 
trates, to dismiss the case of M. A urelius with the obser- 
vation that “ he despised the Christians as a philosopher, 
and punished them as a sovereign,” but the t^se comment 
is discreditable to humane and impartial history. 

440. The son of Aurelius succeeded him under the most 
propitious circumstances, owing to the veneration in wdiich 
the liomans held his father, or probably the new reign would 
have had a shorter term. Lucius Aurelius Commodus 
came to the throne in his nineteenth year, the first of the 
Roman emperors to whom the title of Porphyrogenitus^ 
born to a reigning emperor, belongeei. From early boy- 
hcx)d, he had manifested the weakest character with the 
darkest passions ; and it has been usually deemed a re- 
flection upon the philosophic father, that he allowed the 
empire to fall into his hands. Having attended him 
to the war with the Marcomanni, his first care was to 
compromise the successes gained by a hasty peace, 
anxious to leave their frozen rivers for the warm springs 
and balmy breezes of Italy. Commodus having mar^ 
ried, his sister, who had hitherto enjoyed Che state of 
empress, w^as of course superseded, and loss of rank 
prompted the jealous Lucilla to attempt a change, by the 
death of her brother. But the assassin employed failed 
in effecting the obje(?t, for exclaiming as he rushed upon 
Commodus with a dagger, while passing from the amphi- 
theatre, “ The senate sends thee this !” the cry put the 
prince upon his guard, and the blow missed him. From 
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this period, all the fierce passions of his nature were 
aroused, and the emperor acted the frantic part of Caligula, 
without his madness to excuse hiip. The mention made 
of the senate by the conspirator, perhaps without any 
authority, implicated it to the- mind of Commodus, and 
upon various pretexts its best members became his vic- 
tims. Again the praetorian guards were called into pro- 
minence, and became the bribed supporters of a cruel 
tyranny, vvhile ^the revenues of the state 4^^vere‘" lavished 
upon the popular exhibitions, ao the peace-offerings of 
a despot' to the rabble of Rome. Devolving the exe- 
cutive upon a succession of obscure and rapacious favour- 
ites, the emperor gratified his vengeance against the sena- 
tors, in(]ulged the basest propensities, and proclaimed his 
complete abandonment of every sentiment arid pursuit 
worthy of a rational being* An accomplishment, his only 
one, skill in the use of martial weapons, he delighted to 
display in the amphitheatre. With unerring precision he 
brought doWii the lions, tigers, and elepliants, with the 
timid giraffe, let loose in the arena ; a screen of net- work 
protecting ins person from the possibility of injury, while 
he bent the bow, or hurled the javelin. Lest the supply 
of beasts should fail, his game-laws made it a capital 
offence for an African peasant to kill a lion even in his 
own defence. It is singular that such a man should be an 
instrument of good to any, but he suspended the persecu- 
tions of the former ^reign, at the instance of his mistress 
Marcia, who probably had connexions in jeopardy by 
their continuance* For twelve years, all attempts against 
his life failed, till one day his proscription list came ac- 
cidentally into the hands of Marcia, who found her own 
name at the head of the catalogue, with those of the impe- 
rial chamberlain and the praetorian prefect, marked for 
death at night. The discovery, of course, that night, 
sealed the doom of Commodus. Poison was administered 
in the evening, but as it did not operate quickly, an ath- 
lete, a public wrestler, was introduced to his chamber, and 
he was strangled on the last night of a.d. 192, in the 
thirteenth year of his reign and the thirty-second of his 
age* 
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CHAPTER. V. 

LITERATURE, LIFE, AND MANNERS. 

441 . From the death of Augustus to that of Commodus, we 
have a period of nearly a hundred and eighty years, in- 
cluding sixteen reigns, usually styled the second or silver 
age of Roman literature, from its leading features being 
inferior to those of the preceding era. Literary men were 
patronised by some of the emperors, but the imperial des- 
potism in genenj was fatal to freedom of thought, «nd for- 
bade historical fidelity, while the growth of luxury and the 
appetite for external splendour contributed to fostlr a false 
taste and corrupt style ki letters^ Oratory had no field 
for its display under the empire except in private causes at 
the bar. The forum no longer witnessed affairs of state 
submitted to popular arbitration ; the senatt^ was but a 
part of the emperoFs high personality and with the 
occasion for its use, the manly eloquence which marked 
the republic disappeared. 

442. Poetry w as scarcely represented at all after the ac- 
cession of Trajan, and the previous part ©f the epoch has but 
few names of celebrity. Marcus Annaeus Lucanus displayed 
the most original gernus in epic composition. Born in 
Spain, of Roman parentage, a.d, 38, but brought up in the 
capital, Lucan was one of the early companions and friends of 
Kero ; but being gradually weaned from him as his tyranny 
became avowed, or^iiiflueiiced by a personal slight, he 
perished in youth, a.d. 65, implicated in conspiracy. The 
Pliarsalia, his only extant production, the composition of 
which must have spread over several years, displays its 
author’s change of feeling, opening with high expectations 
of public good from the emperor, which give place to 
vehement invectives against despotism, evidently aimed at 
the object of his former admiration. The epic, in ten 
books, celebrates the fall of the Roman republic, begin- 
ning with the famous passage of the Rubicon. It sketches 
vividly the scenes of civil warfare that ensued, with the 
characters of the principal parties in the struggle, but 
breaks off abruptly before the proper conclusion of the 
story ; and probably the ©arlv death of the poet prevented 
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him both from completing his task, and giving his last 
corrections to what he composed. Judged of as the rough 
draft of a youth of twenty-seven, many of its faults are 
accounted for, but even Vith these the Pharsalia must ever 
rank as a grand historical poem. Caius Silius Italicus 
(born A.D. 24, died a.b. 99) selected the second Punic 
w'ar as a theme for heroic poetry, making Virgil his model ; 
and Caius Valerius Flaccus, who probably died young 
about A.D. 88, founded an epic upon the fabulous Argo- 
naulic cxpeditfon ; but neither of these productions rise 
above mediocrity.' The work of Flaccus was first made 
known in modern times by an imperfect manuscript found 
in the fiionastery of St. Gall, in 1416, byPoggio Broccio- 
lini, during the sittings of the council of Constance. A 
court p(5et of the age of Domitian, Publius Papinius Sta- 
tius (born A.D. 61, died a.d. 9€), produced an epic, the 
Thebais, on the revolting story of the two sons of CEdipus, 
greatly surpassed by five books of miscellaneous poems 
under the iitle of Sylvae. Statius sacrificed his public 
virtue by flattering his odious master, but was in private 
life a man of amiable character and domestic habits. A 
fertile fancy, with a lively perception of natural beauty, 
appears in his miscellanies, which are equally creditable to 
his head and heart. 

443. Three great satirists, Aulus Persius Flaccus, Petro; 
riius, and Decimus Junius Juvenalis, with the epigrammatist 
Marcus Valerius Martialis, were contemporaries. Persius, 
whose life ran nearly parallel with that of his acquaintance 
Lucan (born a.d. 34, died a.d. 62), was of noble family, 
and well deserved the regrets of hj^ friends on his early 
decease at a villa by the Appian Way. His six satires, 
perhaps all he wrote, though chargeable with harsh diction 
and obscure allusions, delineate life and manners with skill 
and effect, and have the rare merit of being the honest 
effusions of an upright mind, throughout pervaded with 
elevated moral feeling. Caius Petronius, an accomplished 
voluptuary of the reign of Kero, is commonly supposed to 
be the person simply known as Petronius, from whom we 
have a compound of poetry and prose, under the title of 
Satyricon, in which scenes of h»gh and low Roman life are 
coarsely depicted, vice and virtue are indifferently the 
subject of jest. It first made known to the western world 
the tale of the Ephesian matron, of old standing in the 
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east, now familiar by its introduction into the well-known 
treatise of Jeremy Taylor.* Juvenal, the date of whose birth 
is uncertain, but who w^as alive at an advanced age a.d. 100,^ 
has left sixteen satires, monuments of the depravity of the 
era, and of the indignant eloquence with which he could 
scourge it. Martial, born in Spain a.d. 43, and living at 
Kome till a.d. 100, a servile flatterer of Domitiaii, has 
portrayed the national customs and social habits of the 
Romans ki fourteen books of epigrams abounding with 
wit, of great value as a source of information, but a melan- 
choly example of high talent practically delighting in the 
worst abominations of his age. Most of the satirists indeed 
were n)en of depraved appetite, who found pleasuif in de- 
picting the enormities they ridicule and chastise. Juvenal 
lingers with malignant satisfaction upon scenes o^ human 
.perverseness, and his hoResty is most open to suspicion 
where his castigations are most tremendous, from his re- 
course to laboured rhetorical ornament. Persius alone 
exemplified the sentinifint, I beheld the transigressors and 
was grieved.^' He lived apart from the vicious frivolities 
of his time, mourned over them, s^w their tendency, wrote 
to stem the torrent of corruption and amend mankind by 
salutary counsels. In him we have one of the few better 
spirits which mark even the darkest periods of Roman his- 
tory, and prevent a recoil from them in utter horror and 
despair. 

444. History had one pre-eminent repnrsentative, with 
several of inferior note. Caius Velleius Paterculus, born 
in the Augustan age, b.c. 19, a court historian under Tibe- 
rius, who probably perished upon the fall of the minister 
Sejanus, a.d. 31, wrote a compendium of Roman events 
in two unequal parts, brought down to his own time : the 
first, treating of the republic in an impartial and discri- 
minating manner ; the last, devoted to the advent of im- 
perialism, lavishing fulsome panegyric upon the reigning 
tyrant. The work of Paterculus descended to the six- 
teenth century in a single manuscript, found in the monas- 
tery of Murdach, and subsequently lost. Valerius Maxi- 
mus, of the same era, compiled historical anecdotes relating 
to Roman and foreign.worthies, of some value as contain- 
ing records of events not to be found elsewhere. Caius 
Cornelius Tacitus, in the front rank of historians (born 

* Holy Dying : chap. v. sec. 8. On the Contingencies of Death. 
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at Interamna, in Umbria, about a.d. 57, died some 
time in the reign of Trajan), narrated, under the title of 
Annals, the events from the death of Augustus to that of 
Nero ; and, under the^ title of History, the transactions 
from Galba to Domitian, of both of which several books 
are lost, besides furnishing the life of his father-in-law 
Agricola, and a treatise on the ancient Germans. As a 
writer, he studied conciseness of style to an extreme, so as 
occasionally to involve his meaning in obscurity ; but his 
diction is unif(?rn;ly classical, though flourishing in an age 
when the Latin language was growing corrupt. As a 
liistorian, his merits lie in his moral teaching, powerful 
delineation of character, and lofty indepeKdence, while his 
personal integrity anj:! nearness to the events related, many 
of whim'll passed under his own notice, guarantee his ac- 
curacy. It reflects credit upon<the government of Trajan 
that Tacitus could give publicity to his bold sketches, 
exposing with honest indignation the abuses of absolute 
power exemplified by his immediate predecessors. A con- 
temporary, Caius Suetonius Tranquillus, wrote the lives 
of the twelve Caesars,* of no literary merit, but supplying 
materials valuable to history ; and either under Trajan or 
Hadrian, a once popular school-book was composed, the 
epitome of Roman republican history, by the unknown 
Florus. A tribe of writers appeared under every reign, 
noting down the scandal and gossip of the court — chronicles 
bought and r^d with avidity ; and regular journals of 
city news and public events w^ere in circulation, as highly 
prized by the Romans employed abroad, to whom friends 
transmitted them, as a London paper to the English in 
India. Fetronius, the satirist, gives a specimen, “ On 
the 26th of July, thir-ty boys and forty girls were born at 
Trimalchio's estate at Cuma.” — At the same time, a slave 
was put to death for uttering disrespectful words’ against 
his lord.” — “ The same day, a fire broke out in Pompey’s 
gardens, which began in the night, in the steward’s apart- 
ment.”*!* 

445. In mental philosophy, the leading Latin name is 
that of Lucius Annaeus Seneca, (born at Cordova, in 
Spain, about the commencement of the Christian era, died 

* Julius Caesar and the first eleven emperors are commonly styled the ** twelve 
Caasar.s," althoufjh the Julian liouse became extinct nith Nero. 

^ Satyricon, p. ed. Var. 
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A.D. 63 ,) the author of epistles, treatises, and dialogues, 
written in a forced rhetorical style, devoted to the Stoic 
doctrine, which he exemplified in death, however prac-. 
tically at variance with it in Kfe, while playing the 
part of a courtier and minister under Nero. Excepting 
Seneca and the emperor M. AuTclius, the eminent names 
in mental science are Greek. The highest place of all is 
due to Epictetus, wdiose great maxim, “ suffer, and abstain 
from evil,’,’ founded on the firm belief in a wise and bene- 
volent government of Providence, has led to the noi im- 
probable surmise, though without authority, that he derived 
it fiom the lessons of Christianity. A native Phrygian by 
birth, he taught first at Rome, shared in the banishment of 
the philosophers from it by Domitian, retired to Nicopolis, 
where, as an old man, he lived, poor, lame, and cdhtented. 
Plutarch, the writer of Uie Lives, who belonged to no 
philosophical sect, taught likew ise at Rome, as early as the 
time of Vespasian, and remained tlu re till driven aw^ay by 
Domitian. ^ 

446. In natural philosophy, Cains Plinius Secundus, 
(born about a.d. 23, died at the eruption of .Ve. iivius, 
A.D. 79,) commonly styled Pliny Ihe Elder, ranged over 
the entire circle of science and art, but as a mere compiler 
rather than an intelligent investigator. His great work, 
the History of Nature, in thirty-seven books, derived from 
two thousand five hundred authors, notwithstanding its 
careless grouping in about equal proportions of the apocry- 
phal and the true, is an immense stofehouse of valuable 
facts relating to ancient know ledge in almost every depart- 
ment of human inquiry ; and considering his other occu- 
pations, as a soldier and a statesman, it is as striking a 
monument of industry as w^as ever .furnished. No man 
could be more frugal of time, or devote less of it to 
sleep. We have an account of his habits by his celebrated 
nephew. In summer, he began his studies as soon as it 
was light ; in winter, generally at one in the morning, never 
later than two, and often at midnight. Before daybreak 
he waited upon Vespasian, who chose that season to trans- 
act public business ; and while taking his meals; or for a 
brief space reclining in the sun at noon, he had always 
some book read to him. Cuvier, \#iile pronouncing a less* 
favourable judgment upon his scientific merits than Buf- 
fon, gives him the praise of being “ always grave and noble, 
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and everywhere showing a love of justice and respect for 
virtue, a horror of the cruelty and meanness of which he 
had before his eyes such terrible examples, and a contempt 
for the unbridled luxury*vv^hich had in his time so deeply 
corrupted the Roman people* In these respects, he cannot 
be too much commended ; and in spite of the defects which 
we cannot but recognise in him when we consider him as 
a naturalist, we must nevertheless allow that of all the 
authors who wrote after the Augustan age, he deserves to 
be regarded a^ one of the most valuable and most worthy 
to be ranked among the classics/’ But Pliny is an ex- 
ample of the infidelity or atheism to which many of the 
lettered Romans abandoned themselves, ip mentally recoil- 
ing from the gross frauds of the national Inythology. He 
seems tb have acknowledged no god but nature, and details 
a system of Pantheism evidently as his own creed. 

447. On agriculture, the only science native to the Romans 
with the exception of jurisprudence, L. Junius Moderatus 
Columella,^^born at Cadiz, but a resident at Rome under 
the early emperors, wrote an extant systematic treatise. 
The topics treated of, including husbandry in general, 
household economy and finance, the veterinary art, astro- 
nomical and atmospherical phenomena, show the extended 
acceptation of the term agriculture; and the dignity of 
the employment in public estimation may be inferred from 
the rhetorical style adopted. In medicine, upon which 
highly important knowledge first came from foreign sources, 
Aulus Cornelius Celsus is the only celebrated Latin 
writer, flourishing under the two earliest imperial reigns. 
His work, ‘ De Medicina,’ remains in use as a text-book 
at Apothecaries’ Hall. The last* four books, devoted 
chiefly to shrgery, exhibit the advanced state of the art, 
many first-class operations being well understood and fre- 
quently practised, particularly lithotomy, for which he 
proposed a method adopted at presentin the case of youth- 
ful subjects. It is not certain that Celsus was an actual 
practitioner, but in his time some of the professors of 
medicine at Rome were in the receipt of considerable in- 
comes. Quintus Stertinus, upon becoming physician to 
the emperor Claudius, receiv^ a salary of 500,000 ses- 
terces per annum, or trather more than 3,900/., but this 
was beneath the value of his relinquished private practice. 
His brother, who held the same office, received the same 
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Stipend, and both left between them at death a fortune of 
30,000,000 sesterces, equal to upwards of 230,000/. In 
architecture, Sextus Julius Frontinus, appointed curator of, 
the aqueducts in the time of Nerra, produced a treatise, 
still preserved, on those wonderful monumeiits of Roman 
enterprise, conveying much infcnnation on their history 
and construction, in &n unpretending manner. But in 
natural as in mental science, and in art, the liighest names 
of the epoch are Greek, as Claudius Ptolemaeus, probably 
au Alexandrian, of the time of Trajan# and Hadrian, 
equally distinguished as an astronomer, chronologist, and 
geographer ; Claudius Galenas, a Pergamenean, who lived 
under and survived the Antonines, the most celebrated 
writer in the department of medicine, and intimately ac- 
quainted M'ith general philosophy ; and Pausania*, of the 
same age, probably a Lyc^ian, whose narrative of travels 
in Greece has preserved to us i minute account of its 
architectural and artistic monumeiir'i, at a time when the 
country was still rich in temples, sculptures^ and paint- 
ings. * 

448. Two names, in connexion with the literature of 
tliis age, require to be menlioned f Quinctilian, the critic, 
rhetorical teacher, and writer on his art ; and the younger 
Pliny, his pupil. Marcus Fabiiis Quinctilianus, the date 
of whose birth and death is uncertain, became the most 
celebrated teacher of rhetoric at Rome, under Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian. His ‘ Institutes,’ composed in 
retirement from his profession, during the reign of the 
latter emperor, an elegantly written dissertation on the 
education of an orator, contains a critical review of the 
Greek and Latin claries, Avhich reflects credit upon his 
judgment and taste, but is disgraced extravagant flattery 
of the reigning despot. 'Caius Plinius Caecilius Secundus 
(born A.D. 61, at Comum, died about a.d. 116) claims 
notice, not only on the ground of his own writings, but for 
devoting his time, influence, and property to promote general 
mental cultivation. To enlightened views and generous 
disposition he united wealth and frugality, and judiciously 
<lisposed of his ample means, of which an instance is 
recorded in a letter to Tacitus. At Comum (Como), his 
native place, there was*no high-class school, and the youth 
were sent to flnish their education at Milan. In an inter- 
view with some of the parents, Pliny, whose relation to 
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siiriilar to that between a peer at present and 
a stnaifi^wn near his residence, proposed the foundation 
of an insmution for teaching the higher branches of learn- 
ing. He offered a liberal endowment out of his own 
pocket, but to fix the interest of the towns-people in the 
scheme, left the teachers to their choice, as well as part of 
the expense of maintaining them, for,” as he sagaciously 
remarks, though they may be careless in disposing of 
another’s bounty, they will certainly be cautious how they 
apply their ov/n, and will see that none but those who 
deserve it shall receive my money, when they must at the 
same time receive theirs too.”^ The ‘ Panegyric upon 
Trajaift/ an elaborately finished composition, and the 
‘ Epistles,’ addressed to various friends, but evidently in- 
tended Co meet the public eye from the care bestowed upon 
th^,"are the only works of Pliny that have survived. 
The tenth and last book of the letters contains his com- 
munications to Trajan; and the emperor’s replies — models 
of good official correspondence. But the letters are espe- 
cially valuable as illustrations of upper-class Roman society, 
and pleasing for the proof afforded by them, that amijl the 
demoralization of the times, there were many persons of 
rank, examples of amiable character and correct domestic 
habits. 

449. Books, in demand as much for show as for reading, 
owing to the fashion of liaving a private library, indicating 
the owner’s rank and wealth, enlarged and widely extended 
the book-trade. Tryphon, in the capital, Quinctilian’s 
publisher, kept copyists and illuminators in constant em- 
ployment ; and large sums were given for the copyright 
of new works. The elder Pliny 1 was offered 400,000 
sesterces, upwards of 3000/., for a portion of his immense 
collection of extracts. Martial, who wrote for bread, 
supplies, in his Epigrams, interesting trading notices. J\n 
acquaintance broadly hinting that a present of his works 
would be agreeable, tlie indigent poet told him that a copy 
might be bad at Tryphon’s the bookseller ; and elsewhere 
states that a good copy of his first book of Epigrams sold 
for five denarii, about 3^. Sd, The book-trade gradually 
spread over the provinces, and flourished at Massilia 
(Marseilles), which rivalled Athens in the renown of its 
seminaries. Pliny the Younger expresses his surprise and 
• Ep., lib. iv. 1*. 
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pleasure that there were booksellers at Lu^unum (Lj^ons) 
who sold his works. The manufacture of paper under- 
went consequent improvement and extension. Down to 
the Augustan age, the kind in c&mmon use was rudely 
prepared from the thin coats or rind of the Egyptian papy- 
rus, and imported frpm Alexandria. Afterwards, this 
article, or the raw material, was worked up into paper of 
various qualities at Home, where the grammarian Khem- 
nius Faniiius Palaemon established a celebrated manu- 
factory. The finest kind received the name of Claudia, 
from the emperor Claudius, in whose reign some new pro- 
cesses were adopted to produce it. 

450. Other nmnufactures advanced in a similar ftanner, 
under the stimulus applied by the demands of^ luxury, 
especially tapestry, steel goods, silver plate, metal, glass, 
.and crystal mirrors, carriages and litters, household fur- 
niture, and articles of dress. The thin, variegated Coan 
robe appeared before the empire a part of female attire, 
woven in Cos, one of the Greek islands, of silk brought 
from central Asia. Nothing was known at Horae how or 
where the raw^ material was produced, but it was’commonly 
supposed to be a thin fleece found on trees. The eastern 
traders subsequently exported their own manufactured 
silks, induced by the exorbitant prices readily given for 
them in the capital of tlie western world. Even the men 
who could afford it used silk in their attire. Tiberius, by 
edict of the senate, restrained this extravagance ; Cali- 
gula and Nero promoted it ; and when M. Aurelius had 
his sale of spare imperial property to replenish his ex- 
chequer, the silk drej^se^accumulated by successive em- 
presses formed no small portion of it. The monstrous 
growth of luxury in imperial tirneS, which marked the 
entire social life of the upper classes, caused the .im- 
poverishment and ruin of many families ; yet such cases, 
with the simple habits of emperors like Vespasian and 
Trajan, were of little avail to check it. Oak and beecli- 
wood were too homely for the giundee, whose table must 
be of the thuja-root, with ivory or silver claws, upon which 
i he most costiy viands appeared on golden dishes set with 
precious stones, while Iroops of attendants filled the ban- 
queting- hall. Carving was taught in schools specially 
devoted to it; and as to cookery, there was reason for 
Juvenal’s bitter satire, of Domitian summoning the senate 
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to deliberate on the best mode of dressing a turbot. He 
mentions a gourmand who could tell at tlie first taste 
whether his oysters came from Circe’s Rock, the Lucriue 
lake, or the Rutupian sRore (Richborough, near Sandwich). 
Nothing better illustrates the style of high life as to house 
accommodation than Pliny’s celel^ated description of his 
country villa at Laurentum, not the only one he possessed, 
himself an ordinary noble, and comparatively a very 
moderate man. Besides an extensive suite of grooms for 
himself, and ^^^rtments for visitors and domestics, there 
was his gallery of curiosities — his elegant baths, wdtli a 
]jerfuming-room, a sweating-room, and a spacious cooling- 
room--%he inclosed portico, for exercise in ungenial 
weather — the gestatio, a kind of circus for riding or 
driving — the tennis-court — and the garden, with its ter- 
races, violet-beds, and pavilion- -all contrived with imme- 
diate reference to its owner’s personal comfort in every 
kind of weather and at every season. 

451. If piuch of the old Roman mythology had become 
practically obsolete either from indifference growing upon 
familiarity, or from positive conviction of its unreal nature, 
a crowd of new superstitions took its place. The Egyp- 
tian Isis planted her temples in the capital, to which 
women of rank resorted, invited by the essential depravity 
of the rites. Oriental sages taught the mysteries of astro- 
logy, and Tiberius watched the stars from the cliffs of 
Capreae, while the philosophic emperor Aurelius was 
captivated by this pretended science. Eastern wizards 
interpreted dreams, compounded potions to charm away 
disease, or accomplish some si^i^ster purpose ; and to the 
sorcerers Nero applied to allay the terrors which his 
guilty conscience created. Every extraordinary circum- 
stance was converted into an omen, and the silliest tales of 
apparitions found a believing audience above the vulgar 
crowd. Pliny relates in one of his letters, with a full 
conviction of its reality, the adventure of an acquaintance, 
who met with a spectre in the public portico, in the figure 
of a woman of more than human beauty, who announced 
herself as the tutelar genius of Africa, and predicted his 
going there with proconsular rank. In the same letter, 
he tells a long story, and with similar faith in it, of a 
haunted house at Athens, in which clanking chains made 
the night hideous, till the discovery of a murdered man 
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buried in it who received the usual funeral rites, satisfied 
and silenced the ghost. 

^ 452. But the most prominent and painful features of 
the imperial times are, the flagrant and wide-spread 
demoralization, to which such characters as the elder 
Agrippina, the elder and younger Arria, Thraseas Paetus, 
Persius, Agricola, and Tacitus, exemplary in the domestic 
circle, fonn the very rare exceptions — the confiscations 
and exe(;utions under the tyrant emperors, originating 
solely in suspicion or avarice, in which^tlie senate im- 
plicitly obeyed every expression of the imperial will, and 
stooped to the degradation of honouring by public monu- 
ments tlie most»worthless minions of the court— %nd the 
imperial passion for bloody shows, which infected all 
classes so strongly, that the better emperors, by Constraint 
of position, ministered t(i it. T1 k.‘ Circus Maximus, the 
chief scene of the public games, a few" vestiges of which 
remain, is computed to have been capable of holding one 
liundred and fifty thousand, two hundred ant^ sixty thou- 
sand, and three hundred and eighty-five thousanu specta- 
tors, referring to successive enlargements of it. The 
sports consisted of chariot and horse-racing, sham fights 
in which young men of rank were the performers ; combats 
of gladiators, wild-beast fights with each other or with 
men, and naval engagements, the circus admitting of being 
readily flooded with water. The description of the habits 
of tiie Roman populace in the fourth century, by Arnmianus 
Marcelliiius, is equally applicable to 'them in the earlier 
reigns : — Tlie people spend all their earnings in drinking 
and gaming, in spect^^cles, amusements, and shows. The 
Circus Maximus is ‘their temple, their dwelling-house, 
their public meeting, and all thek hopes. M'hen the 
Avished-for day of the equestrian games arrives, before 
sunrise, all run headlong to the spot, passing in- swiftness 
the chariots that are to run, upon the success of which 
their w ishes are so divided that many pass the night with- 
out sleep.” In the sanguinar}" combats- the athletce were 
either slaves, captives, or condemned malefactors, who 
inderwent systematic bodily training, and w"ere carefully 
exercised m the use ^of weapons. The gladiator who 
Avas disarmed or wounded by his opponent was at the 
mercy of the crowed, who pressed down their thumbs if 
they wished him to be saved, but held them up if they 
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chose to have him slain. Hegce Juvenal’s allusion to the 
rabble, — 

** With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill.” 

Nero, not content with vulgar slaughter, compelled thirty 
knights to destroy each other as gladiators, and sometimes 
citizens voluntarily, and even women, fought in the circus. 
After the introduction of amphitheatres, the bloody sports 
were principally exhibited there, whether those^ in which 
men contended^ separately, or wild beasts, or both together. 
In the latter case, the bestiarii were either persons who 
fought for pay, and were furnished with arms, or criminals, 
who cdfinmonly entered the arena defenq-elessly to perish. 
The numerous remains of amphitheatres at Rome, Pom- 
peii, VeVona, Catania, and Nismes,* proclaim the preva- 
lence of the brutal passions they were designed to gratify, 
for naval engagements, battles of crocodiles and other 
amphibious animals, some amphitheatres, as the Colosseum, 
admitted of being temporarily flooded ; but several of the 
emperors constructed huge tanks or artificial lakes, called 
naimachice^ on which a number of small galleys could 
manoeuvre. The combatants, naumachiarii, were pf the 
same class as those sent to the gladiatorial schools, and 
fought under the same conditions. However the savage 
nature of a Caligula, a Nero, and a Domitian might take 
pleasure in the sight of human blood and suffering, it was 
convenient to encourage such spectacles in order to uphold 
their owm tyranny by conciliating public favour, while the 
better occupants of the imperial throne were no doubt in- 
fluenced to do so by motives of state policy, avoiding’ a jar 
with the popular passion, and providing an occupation for 
restless minds. t 

453. With high satisfaction we turn to contemplate the 
manner of life of* a large and rapidly increasing class of 
Roman subjects-^the followers of Christ. If the degene- 
racy of some professors demands a sigh, it is certain that, 
during the first and second centuries, the church in general 
was exempt from the superstitious debasement, the burning 
passions, and the vulgar vices of a later age ; and exhibited 
a practical purity significant of the heavenly origin of its 
faith, striking on account of its growing up in the midst 


• In England, at Sikhebter and Dorchester, there are remains of Roman amphi- 
theatres. 
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of hideous depravity. The testimony to the high morality 
of its members — “ Neithe/ do Christians in Parthia in- 
dulge in polygamy, though they be Partliians ; nor do they 
marry their own daughters in Peisia, though they be Per- 
sians ; but wheresoever th^ are, they rise above the evil 
laws and customs of the country”* — is confirmed by indu- 
bitable evidence, thai of pagan witnesses. Pliny refers 
to the virtues of the Asiatic believers : — They bind them- 
selves by. an oath, not to the commission of any wicked- 
ness, but not to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery ; 
never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge committed 
to them when called upon to return it.”t In a fragment of 
one of the lost works of Galen, quoted by hisiiArabian 
biographers, he speaks in the highest terms of the Chris- 
tians, eulogizes their temperance and chastity, thdir blame- 
less lives, and love of virtue. Nothing seems to have 
excited more surprise out of the church than the pious 
charity that reigned within it. Examples of chastity and 
temperance obtained in the pagan world in the worst 
times, and both were rigidly ciJltivated in the l^roic ages 
of paganism ; but such charity as the faithful .exemplified 
to each pther, the sign and seal of their common disciple- 
ship to their Divine Master, was an entirely new feature 
to the whole of heathendom. In illustration of it, the 
witty and unprincipled Lucian relates the story of one 
Peregrinus, who, speculating upon the benevolence of the 
Christians, entered their communion, acquired influence, 
but was apprehended by the Roman 'governor, and cast 
into prison. There came,” says he, “ Christians, de- 
puted from many cities in Asia, to relieve, to encourage, 
and to comfort him,' for the care and diligence which the 
Christians exert on these occasions is^ncredible — in a worn, 
they spare nothing. They sent therefore large sums to 
Peregrinus, and his confinement was an occasion of amass- 
ing great riches ; for these poor creatures are firmly per- 
suaded they shall one day enjoy eternal life ; therefore they 
despise death with wonderful courage, and offer themselves 
voluntarily to punishment. Their first Lawgiver has taught 
them that they are all brethren, when once they have 
passed over and renounced the gods of the Greeks, and 
worship that Master of theirs w ho was crucified, and regu- 
late their manner and conduct by his laws. They despise, 

• DatdAsenes, quoted by Eusebius, Hist, Eccles., lib, iv. c. 30. Ep., lib. x. 17, 
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therefore, all earthly possessions, and look upon them as 
common, having received such rules without any certain 
grounds of faith. Therefore, if any juggl«r or cunning 
fellow who knows how to make his advantage of opportu- 
nity, happen to get into their society, he immediately 
grows rich ; because it is easy to abuse the simplicity of 
these silly people.” The just comment has been made 
upon this relation, that we have no reason to complain of 
it from the pen of an adversary, for it attributes to our 
ancestors in fafth boundless charity, zeal inexhaustible, 
brotherly love, contempt of death and of all earthly pos- 
sessions, with a steady adherence to the faith and precepts 
t)f Chrisf^ wdiile it lays no charge against them but sim- 
plicity, the usual associate of innocence. 

454. Before the close of the period under review, the 
religion of Christ had been extended to most of the pro- 
vinces of the Koman empire, and was widely diffused in 
§everal. In Syria and Asia Minor, on the shores of 
Africa, in the leading cities of Greece and Italy, there 
was a larg^ number of coiiVerts, while countries more re- 
mote from the scene of its birth possessed smaller circles 
of believers, diligently im'parting to their respective neigh- 
bourhoods the heaven-provided balm for sinful and suffer- 
ing humanity. A Christian literature had also been 
formed, its writers chiefly flourishing in the latter half of 
the second century, and devoting their works to the task 
of vindicating the faith from the calumnies of its enemies, 
or inducing the emperors to cease from persecution. In 
addition to Justin Martyr, already mentioned, the principal 
names are, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, a convert from 
paganism, who produced a valuable Defence of Christianity 
addressed to Autolycus, still extant; Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, the author of numerous works, of which we have 
only the titles and a few fragments, one containing the 
flrst catalogue of the books of the Old Testament compiled 
by any Christian writer; Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
who wrote Epistles to particular communities, held in high 
repute, none of which survive ; Athenagoras, an Athenian 
by birth, and a philosopher by profession, who, becoming 
a Christian, addressed an Apology for his adopted. religion 
to M. Aurelius, and wrote a defence of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, both of which are extant ; and Ireiimus, 
bishop of Lyons in Gaul, a man of blameless reputation 
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and a zealous combatant of heresy, whose book on Here- 
sies, w ritten in Greek, remains in a Latin version. Partly 
also to the second century belong Tertullian, the first 
Latin writer of tlie church whose works have been handed 
down, ardent and eloquent, but deficient in judgment, 
temper, and theological knowledge ; and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, who, while holding the fundamental truths of the 
gospel, and exhibiting a sincere piety, suffered his fond- 
ness for speculative philosophy to mar the simplicity and 
corrupt tie purity of the Christian doctrine. Sensible of 
the necessity and advantage of education, schools had beeix 
established in various places, the most eminent of which, 
the Catechetical school at Alexandria, sent for^ many 
distinguished men to propagate the doctrine of tne cross. 
But unhappily, in that seat of philosophical disputants, 
becoming captivated by the wisdom of this world, instead 
of simply exhibiting the* Christian system as established 
by its founder, they sought to bring it into harmony with 
Stoic or Platonic views. Hence arose a distortion of the 
features of essential truth, whi«h grew with^the advance 
of time j and eventually the professing cliurch, i.iatead of 
following a path irradiated with Divine light, and instinct 
with spiritual life, was betrayed into a bewildering maze of 
error. 


SECTION III. 

FROM THE CLOSE OF THE ANTONINE ERA TO THE 

DEATH OF CONSTANTINE. 

« 

A.U.C. 946 — 1090 . A,P. 193 — 337 . 


CHAPTER 1. 

Pebtinax .... A.U.C. 946 . A.l>. 193 . 

JCEIANUS .... „ ,9 

Sept. Severus . , a.u.c. 946 — 964 . A.D. 195 — 211 . 

1:55. The night that Commodus was slain, Eclectus, the im- 
perial chamberlain, and Laetus, praetorian prefect, proceeded, 
according to previous arrangement, to the house of Publius 
Helvius PEBTmAX, a senator of consular rank, and a 
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military officer of experience and repute, who was then pre- 
fect of the city, to offer him th^ vacant throne. Not being 
privy to the assassination, he supposed, upon being aroused 
from his bed in the deacl of night, that his visitors were the 
messengers of the tyrant with an order for his death, and sat 
up with a tranquil countenance to receive the mandate. Sus- 
picious of a plot to entrap him, he hesitated for a time, but 
convinced at last of the fate of the emperor, the proffered 
dignity was accepted, and without delay the party hastened 
to the prmtorian camp. The soldiers were told of the 
sudden death of Commodus, referred to apoplexy ; and 
influenced by the* example of their prefect Laetus, while 
unprep^ed themselves for the crisis, the oath of allegiance 
was taken to Pertinax, upon the promise of a liberal dona- 
tive being given. With the break of day, the first of a 
new year, a.d. 193, the senate; was summoned to the 
temple of Concord, received witli unbounded joy the news 
that the odious despot was no more, and welcomed with 
hearty acclamations his successor. Of humble origin, the 
son of a Ligurian timber-.merchant and charcoal-burner, 
the new ernperor had risen by merit alone to high posts 
under Marcus Aurelius,* and was one of his few* friends 
whom the late tyranny had spared — a privilege for which 
he was indebted to his moderate fortune. Attachment to 
his old master led him to protect the body of the son from 
indignity, and his memory from insult, which the senate 
decreed to gratify its exasperation ; but interposing his 
authority, the remains of the wretched Commodus received 
the usual honours. 

456. At the time of his accession, Pertinax was in his sixty- 
seventh year, of imposing figure and Venerable appearance, 
to which a long beard contributed. He was soon to be 
involved in trouble, and surrender life with power. Not 
many days elapsed before the praetorians were fully in- 
formed of the circumstances of the recent change, and 
aware that the bounties heaped upon them during the last 
reign were not to be expected from an upright ruler, they 
became sullen and discontented. Even Laetus, their pre- 
fect, who had been a leading instrument in the change, 
secretly fomented their insubordination, on finding that 
the sovereign he had helped to create would not be a tool 
in his hands. At the same time, Pertinax hastened the 
<!atastrophe, by proceeding with well-meant zeal, but im- 
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prudent abruptness, to repress the licence allowed to the 
guards by Commodus, an<f reform the administration of 
affairs. Open insurrection quickly followed, and a bapd 
of two hundred praetorians left .the camp to invest the 
palace. The unfortunate emperor attempted neither re- 
sistance nor flight, but confiding in the integrity of his 
purposes, appeared ih person before the mutineers, re- 
minded them of their oath, and justified his measures. 
Shame seized upon some, who returned their swords to the 
scabbard, till a Tungrian started from •the ranks, and 
attacked the royal speaker, stimulating a general onslaught, 
in which Pertinax fell, with the still faithful chamberlain 
Eclectus by his, side. His brief reign of two m< 3 pths and 
twenty-seven days ended March 28th, a.d. 193. 

457. Carrying the head of the murdered Pertinaflt on their 
spears, the praetorians re|urned securely to their fortified 
camp on the Viminal hill. Their next step, taken in the 
wantunness of rapacity and power, was fatal to them in the 
end ; yet nothing more strikingly shows the want of energy 
in the citizens, the turpitude of^eome, and th? helplessness 
of all the higher classes, than the event immediately sub- 
sequent. Dion Cassius, the celebrated Greek historian, at 
this time at Eome, and a senator, relates the transaction, 
of which he was an eye-witness; Intoxicated with tfceir 
triumph, the guards gave out that the empire should go 
to the highest bidder, and the father-in-law of Pertinax, 
Flavius Sulpicianus, the city prefect, became a competitor. 
Another candidate appeared in the person of M. Didius 
Salvius Julianus, the prefect of the watch. A brisk bid- 
ding -went on between the two at the camp, till Julianus, 
the wealthiest, raise’cl his price to twenty-five thousand 
sesterces a-head, upon which the guards accepted the offer, 
proclaimed him emperor, and compelled the i^enate the same 
night to ratify his election. The praetorians were probabl}^ 
at this time fifteen thousand strong. The sum mentioned 
was equal to about 182/. each, the gross sum amountingto 
upwai’ds of two and a half millions sterling. Julianus, 
a descendant of the jurisconsult who compiled the perpe- 
tual edict under Hadrian, was led by his vanity, together 
with the clamours of his wife and daughter, to give this 
immense price for th’b imperial station. On taking j>os- 
session of the palace, he found the mutilated body of his 
predecessor at the threshold, the table spread with his 
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frugal^ supper, and dismissing his lettuces and artichokes, 
ordered a feast of the choicest dainties. But though the 
guards attended him everywhere, true to their bargain, they 
despised their puppet, while the populace, whose numbers 
prevented their being overawed like the senate, avssailed 
the successful trafficker for the throne with every possible 
indignity. ^ 

458. However the capital might be coerced, it was not 
likely that the troops in the provinces would tamely submit 
to the dishonourable compact. Upon hearing of it, three 
armies, quartered fp apart from each other, called upon 
their own generals to wipe away the disgrace inflicted 
upon tht Roman name, and contend for irpperial honours. 
The commanders were, Clodius Albinus in Britain, to whom 
the legi(ffis in Gaul were attached, formerly under his 
orders ; Septimius Severus, in Pannonia on the Danube ; 
and Pescennius Niger, the proconsul of Syria. The last 
had the greatest chance of success, as all the eastern pro- 
vinces were unanimous in his favour, while at Rome the 
senate opened private conf;munications with him, and the 
populace loudly proclaimed their adhesion to his cause. 
But superior energy, proffipt movements, and crafty policy 
enabled Severus to win the prize, which his nearness to 
the capital also facilitated. 

459. It was probably on the ISth of April, sixteen 
days after the death of Pertinax, that Severus was pro- 
claimed emperor in the neighbourhood of the present 
Vienna, a distance ^of eight hundred miles from Rome. 
Immediately calling in his detachments, a work of time, 
he moved his legions by forced marches on the capital, 
proceeding himself at the head of an advanced guard of 
six hundred men, who,never laid aside their corslets day 
nor night, and but shortly halted for food or sleep. In 
little more than a month, his army approached the banks 
of the Tiber, and must have accomplished without inter- 
mission a march of twenty miles a-day, an instance of ex- 
pedition which, as Gibbon remarks, proves at once the 
plenty of provisions produced by agriculture and com- 
merce, the goodness of the roads, the discipline of the 
troops, and the indolent, subdued terpper of the provinces. 
J ulianus, on intelligence of his entrance into Italy, com- 
pelled the senate to declare him a public enemy, a measure 
to which they were not disinclined, owing to their prefer- 
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ence of the Syrian proconsul. He did his best to^ut the 
city in a state of defence, Iwit the populace foiled his plans, 
and the praetorians, unaccustomed to active warfare, and 
enervated by a luxurious life,^were anxious to avoid^a 
struggle with the hardj^ soldiers of the north. As the 
latter broke through the defiles of the Apennines, the 
trembling emperor ordered the senate to revoke the decree 
against the advancing general, and pass another associating 
him in the empire, while he propitiated the fates by ma- 
gical riles and incantations. Every resypurce failed him ; 
and upon Severus’ making his appearance, simply demand- 
ing the death of the assassins of Pertiriax, and assuring 
tlie rest of the praetorians of pardon, they gaje up his 
murderers, an3 abandoned their own creature to his fate. 
This decided the course of the senate, who caused J ulianus 
to be beheaded in the private baths of the palace, having 
sacrificed fortune and me for little more than two months' 
possession of a nominal imperiaJism, and, at the same time, 
Severijs was acknowledged the lawful emperor. 

460. Lucius Septimius Severus, bor# at Leptis in 
the district of modern Tripoli, inherited much of the craft, 
faithlessness, and ferocity chamcteristic of the African 
race — qualities which marked his conduct on the throne, 
united with great decision of character.’ His first act was 
one of wholesome discipline, but involved a breach of 
promise to the preetorians. Ordering them to assemble on 
a plain near the city, in full dress, but without arms, as if 
for the purpose of formally giving in their allegiance, 
Severus environed them with his own troops in battle 
array, and sent off a detachment to occupy their deserted 
camp. Ascending *liis tribunal, he then taxed them with 
their treasons, seditions, unbridled licence, and disbanded 
the corp#. In sight of the swords and spears of the legions 
around them, the unarmed guards had no option but to 
quit their horses, surrender their splendid costume, and 
retire, according to their sentence, to the distance of the 
hundredth milestone from Home. 

461. With the same vigour ahd despatch, Severus pro- 
ceeded to establish his power over the empire by coping 
with his rivals, the proconsuls of Britain and Syria. Each 
liad forces at comnfhnd at first equal to his own, three 
legions, and neither was inclined to give way, but both 
were his inferiors in promptitude and cunning. The 
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former, ^C. Alblnus, lie duped by friendly overtures, recog- 
nising him as a colleague and brother — a position he was 
content quietly to gain — and having secured his inaction, 

, all his energies were directed against his eastern competi- 
tor. Time had been frittered away by P. Niger in the 
enjoyment of empty honours at Antioch, till, aroused by 
the approach of danger, he marched diis troops to dispute 
the passage into Asia, threw a strong garrison into the 
fortified city of Byzantium, occupied the defiles of Taurus, 
and, at tlie same time, fruitlessly endeavoured to negotiate 
a peaceful accommodation by a division of the empire. 
Severus does not seem to have been present in any of the 
subseque^jt engagements. The first battle, fpught by lieu- 
tenants on both sides, at Cyzicus, was favouraWe to him ; 
a second, Jiear Nicaea, where Niger commanded in person, 
had the same result ; a third, near the gulf of Issus, on the 
same field contested by Alexander and Darius, decided the 
contest for Severus. His opponent, completely routed, 
was captured while attempting to escape, and immediately 
put to death. The conqueror made a crud use of his 
triumph, executing those who had prominently adhered 
to his defeated foe at Antioch, and confiscating their 
property. Operations on the Euphrates detained him 
for two years further in the east, a.d. 194 — 196; and 
meanwhile, Byzantium in his^rear, besieged by his gene- 
rals, had gallantly held out in the cause of Niger. De- 
fended by moles and towers, and chains across the harbour, 
furnished with machines for the hurling of stones and mis- 
siles by Priscus, a second Archimedes, the city succumbed 
at ‘ length to famine, and was severely punished for its 
desperate resistance. The walls were dismantled, and the 
public buildings destroyed ^ the principal burghers were 
slain, and the survivors deprived of citizenship ; and By- 
zantium, struck from the roll of cities, was reduced to the 
rank and reality of a village. 

462. Being now at liberty to turn his attention to western 
affairs, Severus determined to execute his long-concealed 
plan of reigning alone, and securing the succession to his 
family by the death of C. Albinus, who enjoyed the rank 
and style of Caesar, Proposing to save himself another 
war, he sent a friendly letter to him, bfit gave secret orders 
to its bearers to ask for a private audience, and assassinate 
their victim. Some suspicion of treachery arising, the 
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messengers were arrested, ai>d compelled by toirture to 
reveal the truth. AlbinusAad now but one course to pur- 
sue — to save himself if possible by measuring arms with 
his deceitful and unscrupulous ^ociate. They met with . 
equal forces, one hundred and fifty thousand men between 
them, on the plain of Trevoux, near Lyons in Gaul, Febru- 
ary 19, A.D. 197. Severus was again fortunate, and again 
barbarously vindictive. Albinus lost his life, and his re- 
mains were inhumanly treated, as the corpse of Niger had 
been likewise. His wife and children \^re put to death ; 
his principal surviving friends were executed ; and Lyons 
suffered nearly the severe fate of Byzantium, 

463. From^this period, the reign of Severi^ was an 
avowed military despotism. Winning the empire by the 
sword, it was the principal weapon employed in govern- 
ing it, while great sagacity directed him in its use. 
Without being cruel from a love of cruelty, like Nero, 
Domitian, and Commodus, he acted upon the principle 
that the executioner effectually stops the course of a poli- 
tical offender, and is the best remedy to«be applied to 
dangerous subjects. Hence, on returning to the capital, 
the whole family of Niger perished, it having been usual 
for the proconsuls to leave their children in the city as 
hostagas for their fidelity in the proviilces, while many of 
the senators known to have been in his interest, or friendly 
to Albinus, shared the same fate. His dying advice to his 
sons, Be united, enrich the soldiers, despise all others,’^ 
sufficiently reveals his policy. Tho^igh the old praetorians 
had been disbanded, the institution was too convenient and 
necessary to be dispensed with by a despotic monarch. 
Severus reconstructed a more numerous body-guard upon 
a new model, opening its ranks, before confined to free- 
born soldiers, to the best men of* the army at large, and 
employing the new praetorians in active foreign service as 
occasion required. The prefect of this corps had com- 
mitted to him the superintendence of all departments of 
the state, the army, the palace, finance, and law. Hence 
the office was similar to that of a modern grand vizier, 
and was not necessarily held by a military man. The 
great jurist of the time, ^milius Papinianus, celebrated 
for the high moral feeling which dictated his judicial de- 
cisions, was the second praetorian prefect under Severus, 
who, a lawyer himself in early life, combined with the 
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rule of Ihe soldier, strict attention to the administration of 
justice at the ordinary tribunal#: 

464. For nearly six years, a.d. 197-203, Severus was 
„ absent from Rome, occupied with the Parthians, who 
broke into Mesopotamia, but retired on his approach. He 
ascended the Euphrates with his barks, while the army 
marched along its banks, visited Bhbylon, passed from 
thence to the Tigris, and laid siege to Ctesiphon, the inha- 
bitants of which were given up to massacre and ^slavery, 
^he city to pillage. The soldiers, greatly distressed for 
want of provisions, had largely fallen by disease : on re- 
crossing the desert to Syria, their foragers were incessantly 
cut off b^the light cavalry of the Arabs ; ^nd for twenty 
days on the route they vainly besieged Atra, the renowned 
fort that resisted the arms of Trajan. After a tour of 
curiosity and pleasure in Egypt, ’^here he visited Mem- 
phis, inspected the pyramids, and explored the Nile, the 
emperor returned to the capital to celebrate the marriage 
of his eldest spn. 

46^, The iftiperial family* consisted of Julia Domna the 
empress, and‘ two sons, the eldest commonly called Cara- 
calla, and Septimius Geta.' The former had accompanied 
his father to the east, was made his associate in the empire, 
and received the hand of Plautilla, daughter of Plautianus, 
the first prefect of the new praetorians. Holding an office 
tlie second in the state in rank’ and influence, and having 
obtained great ascendency over the mind of Severus, the 
prefect abused his porition to purposes of extortion, and 
conducted himself with overbearing insolence to all classes, 
even to the empress and her sons. Caracalla, though com- 
pelled to marry the daughter, detestecf equally his bride 
and her father, and sec|;etly doomed both to destruction. 
Plautianus, whose unbounded arrogance might easily be 
turned into proof of a treasonable charge, was accused on 
forged evidence of a design to usurp the throne, and was put 
to death, and Plautilla, with her brother, was sent into 
exile. Papinianus succeeded to the prefecture of the guards, 
and, during the last seven years of the reign of Severus, 
wisely directed public affairs, having under him as assessors 
the equally distinguished jurists Paulus and Ulpian. 

466* The misconduct of his sons embittered the last 
years of Severus. Both were profligate, but Caracalla 
added to immoral propensities the fierce passions indicating 
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a nature capable of the darkest crimes, and, as A check 
upon him, the milder Getft was raised to the same rank, 
the two becoming associated with their father in the 
empire, and destined jointly to si^cceed him. It is supposM , 
that to separate his sons from the licence of the capital, 
Severus determined upon his celebrated expedition to 
Britain, in which they accompanied him. The northern 
tribes of the island had broken through the turf rampart of 
M. Aujelius, re-conquered the district from thence to the 
barrier of Hadrian, and, passing that bouBdary, had carried 
desolation far to the south. So critical was the situation 
of the Romans, that the emperor was invited to come in 
person to the. rescue with the aid of a numerous army. 
Though advanced in years, and in declining health, he 
obeyed the call, a.b. 208, and concentrated hi* forces at 
Eboracum (York), the^extensive preparations made pro- 
claiming his resolve to clear the province of its invaders, 
and chastise the Caledonians. 'Jliey did not court the 
certainty of defeat by offering battle in the open field, but, 
separating into small bands, lufked in the \^Gds, pouncing 
upon straggling detachments of their enemy. ^ I'ne forests 
were largely cleared away to deprive them of shelter — a 
severe labour, which, together with other fatiguing opera- 
tions, disease, and the attacks of the '‘natives, is said to 
iiave cost Severus fifty thousand men before finishing the 
campaign. He penetrated as far north as the Firth of 
Cromarty, where, deeming the demonstration made of 
Roman power sufficient, he turned ^ plans of protection 
from further inroads. Abandoning the country beygnd 
the mound of Hadrian as too poor to be worth retaining, 
or too near the highlands to be securely held, and 
neglecting the turf ramparts of his predecessors as ineffec- 
tive barriers, Severus constructed a wall of stone from 
the Solway to near the mouth of the Tyne, 68-1- English 
miles in length, eight feet thick, twelve feet high, with a 
ditch to the north thirty-five feet wide and fifteen deep. 

F our squadrons and fourteen cohorts, a force of ten thou- 
sand men, were assigned for its defence, quartered in 
eighteen stations along the wall,* 

* The venerable Bede, passed his life near the wall of Severus, and flou 
riehed when it must have been comparatively entire, describe? it as “ still famous 
and to be seen — ei^'ht feet in breadth, and twelve in height, in a straight line from 
east to west, as is still visible to beholdere.” Eccles. Hist. c. 12. It extended 
from Cousin’s House, near the mouth of the Tvoe^toBowness on the Solway Firth, 
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467. ^or an African by birth, familiar with the burning 
deserts of the east, accustomed to the luxurious accommo- 
dations of the imperial palace, old, and so much a martyr 
, to gout as to need the conveyance of a litter, to lead a 
great military expedition through the pathless woods and 
morasses of North Britain, over rivers and ravines, crossing 
and re-crossing the Grampiap hills, r.s a striking instance 
of human energy. But the unavoidable fatigue and expo- 
sure to inclement weather hastened the end of Severus, 
who died on his return, at York, Feb. 4, a.d. 211; in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. 
The atrocious conduct of Caracalla, who conspired against 
his life, ^oubled his last days, and was the occasion of 
Papinian being summoned to his side from Kome, who 
seems to have been present at his death. Though signal 
success had marked his career, yet, guilty of many cruel 
actions, there was gloom upon his*' mind. as his final hour 
approached, “ I have been everything,” his mournful 
exclamation, but what am I now ?” proclaims the 
nothingness of worldly porno and martial renown to man 
and monarch in expiring moments, and admonishes the 
living to labour for the “ enduring riches ” of a tranquil- 
lized conscience, peaceful reflections, and hope through 
Christ of an inheritance beyond the grave. Still true to the 
last to the leading maxim of his government, his dying ad- 
vice to his sons, before recorded, bequeathed to them the 
policy of a military tyranny, a cause of confusion to the state 
and insecurity to the throne. At Rome, the arch of Septimius 
Severus, a rnagnificent structure of white marble, cleared 
of accumulated rubbish at the base by Pius vii. in 1803, 
is a memorial of his successes agaftist the Parthians, 
profusely represented by the bas-reliefs. Another arch 
remains,* small, but loaded with ornaments in very rich 
style, erected, as the inscription states, to the emperor, 
empress, and their sons, by the merchants and bankers of 
the Forum Boarium. Towards the Christian part of his 
subjects the policy of Severus wavered. Tertullian, who, 
about the time of his accession, became a presbyter at Car^ 


running nearly parallel with the mound of Hadrian, a little northwards of it. 
Many vestiges remain. House-steads, about the centre of the work, is held to have 
been the eighth station, Borcovicns. Here Hutton, ^v'hen he surveyed the wall, 
in the last century, found in a solitary house a Roman altar, complete as on the day 
the workman left it. It formed the jamb which supported the mantel-piece, “ one 
wwd stone, four feet high, two broad, and one thick.” 
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thage, states that he bestowed testimonies of appisobation 
on them, and openly withstood the popular fury in their 
cause. But, in a.d. 202, an edict was issued, professing 
only to prevent conversion to ^Judaism or Christianity,^ 
proceeding from the fears of the emperor at the extraor- 
dinary progress of the latter, coupled with its free and 
independent principles. This edict let loose the elements of 
persecution, principally at Alexandria, where the father of 
Origen suffered, receiving while in prison the letter from 
his youthful son, of which the noble sejjtence alone has 
been preserved — Take heed, father, that you do not 
change your mind for our sake.” 


‘chapter ii. 


Caracalla . . . . A.U.C. 9G‘l — 970. a.d. 211—217. 
Macrinus .... A.u.C. 970 — 971. A.n. 217 — 218. 
Elagabalus . . . A.U.C. 9J1— 975. a.d.«18— 222. 
Alexander . . . a.u.c. 975 — 988. a.d. 222 — 235. 


468. Had Severus followed the counsels of his best ad- 
visers or his own judgment, he would, have excluded his 
eldest son from the succession, being fully conscious of his 
incorrigible character, and having often blamed M. Aurelius 
for allowing natural feeling to triumph over his duty to the 
state in the case of Commodus. He le^t the throne to Cara- 
calla* jointly, and Septimius Geta, but they were at open 
feud, and the former had made no secret of his resolve to 
reign alone. FailiiPg in the attempt to induce the army to 
recognise himself singly, he indicated the foulest intentions ; 
and as the brothers travelled from»York to Rome with the 
ashes of their flilher, Geta had to be constantly on his 
guard against secret violence. In the palace, each sat at a 
separate table, lest his viands or wines should be poisoned 
by the other. A division of the empire between them was 
proposed by their respective friends, but overruled at the 
instance of the empress-mother, an intervention she had 
bitter reason to regret. The fierce passions of Caracalla 

* His original name was nkssianus, derived from his maternal "randfather. It 
was exchanged for M. Aurelius Antoninus soon after Severns obtained the empire, 
which name alone appears upon the coins. He acquired the nickname of Carai* 
from a part of his attire — a kind of cl<»k worn bv the Gauls. 
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ftooii iiftpelled him to run all hazards; and, pretending 
reconciliation, the brothers in the presence of the 
mother, when a hired band of assassins broke into the 
apartment, and despatchecj the unhappy Geta in her arms. 
The first business of the murderer was to propitiate the 
praetorian troops, who were partial to his victim, and at 
this time had an encampment on thtf» heights of Alba, in 
addition to the old quarters on the Viminal hill. They 
refused to admit him within their gates, but he pretended 
that his own life had been in danger, that the assassination 
was a necessary act of j^elf-defence, and secured their for- 
bearance by sacrificing the whole wealth accumulated in 
the impe|ial treasury during his father’s reign. Feeling 
now safe, Caracalla determined to remove all the friends 
of his brother, further to insure his power, as well as free 
himself from remembrancers of hp crime. The name of 
Geta was effaced from the public monuments, of which 
the two arches of Severus now bear the traces. The male 
and female domestics of his household were sacrificed, and 
the slaughter *fell even on <-the wrestlers, charioteers, and 
actors, who, had been so unfortunate as to receive bis 
approbation. It became davigerous to pronounce his name. 
The number of persons who perished before the imperial 
assassin had glutted his vengeance is given at twenty 
thousand, among whom was Papiiiian, the praetorian pre- 
fect. Called upon, as the first civil lawyer of the day, to 
make a defence of the emperor before the senate and 
the people, his reply ^is memorable, that it was easier 
to commit than to justify a parricide.” He was beheaded 
in the presence of the vile emperor, and left behind him a 
reputation which led to his judicial opinions at a later date 
being invested with the^ authority of legislative decisions. 
Justinian’s famous digest of Roman law contains upwards 
of five hundred excerpts from the writings of Papinian, 
among which is the decision, honourable to his character, 
that, in devising property, conditions are invalid, opposed 
to filial duty, to one’s good name, to public decency, and 
to morals in general. 

469. The career of Caracalla is unworthy of notice, 
except as an instructive example of manifest retribution. 
He who doomed the virtuous Papinian to a violent death 
was himself slain at the instance of the prefect’s successor 
fo office. A parricide in purpose, and a fratricide in 
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reality, he vainly courted oblivion for his crime.# The 
name of Geta was easily effaced from the public monu- 
ments, but there was an inscription of it on the tablet of 
his own memory be} ond his pow^ to remove. To silence 
conscience he rushed with frantic eagerness into all the 
amusements and excesses of the capital, harassing the 
empire with oppressive taxes, fines, jvnd confiscations, for 
money to fee the soldiers and maintain the pageants of the 
circus and the amphitheatre.- Eome supplying no opiate, 
he fled the capital, and successively the Rhine and Danube, 
Thrace and Macedon, Isicomedia, Alexandria, and An- 
tioch received the miserable visitor, and suffered from his 
atrocities. So outrageous w^as his conduct, that th% rumour 
became current of the furies of his brother pursuing him 
with their scourges. iTo banish his image, which%ppeared 
to him in dreams, together with that of his father, whose 
life he had attempted, the dread shades seeming to threaten 
him with vengeance, he had recourse to magical incanta- 
tions, and then to supplications to the gods, accompanied 
with strange sacrifices. But according to tffe sentence of 
revealed wisdom in the case of the wicked, tljere 'vas no 
peace for Caracalla. Plis health Tailed, and his mind gave 
evidence of derangement. Provoking war witli the Par 
thians, he was eng-aged* in it, when, ’journeying from 
Pldessa to Carrhae, to worship at the temiple of the moon, 
a soldier, instigated by Macrinus, the praetorian prefect, 
seized an opportunity to act the assassin, and Caracalla 
fell by the wayside, April 8th, a.d. 217, in the thirtieth 
year of his age, and {he seventh of his reign. 

470. No provision had been made to fill the vacant 
throne : for three days the troops concentrated in the east 
hesitated in their choice, but wert^ induced by the friends 
of the prefect Macrinus to declare in his favour. They 
were ignorant of his share in the death of their late master, 
who had firm adherents in the soldiers in geueral, on 
account of the licence allowed them. The act of the 
military, announced by letters to the senate, was assented 
to as a matter of course. Throughout the Roman world, 
apart from the soldiery, there was perfect indifference who 
succeeded to the throve, since any change could scarcely be 
for the worse. But events soon wore an inauspicious aspect 
to the new emperor, Marcus Opiuius Macrinus, a Moor 
by birth, had risen from . the very humblest position, that 
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of a sltiVe. Called at once to direct the war bequeathed to 
him with the Parthians, whdm Caracalla had furiously 
incensed by complicated treachery and cruelty, he failed 
of success, owing to the force brought against him, with 
the weakened discipline of the licentious legions; and 
after a desperate conflict for two days near Nisibis, ending 
in a drawn battle, he concluded a ^^ace on highly advan- 
tageous terms to the enemy. But more than ail, as a 
cause for mutiny, his participation in the death pf Cara- 
calla became, known. These circumstances contributed to 
the success of an intrigue against him, originated and con- 
ducted by female influence ; and, for some years, two women 
of Syriitn birth practically administered the affairs t>f the 
em})ire. 

471. The house of Severus, on the female side, sprang 
from Syria. Julia Domna, his empress, was a native of 
the city of Emesa, and, upon rising to the throne, her 
sister, Julia Maesa, shared in her advance. The latter 
removed to the imperial court, married, and became the 
mother of tw'd daughters, Soaemias and Mamsea, who were 
therefore the cousins of Caracalla and Geta. The daugh- 
ters married, and had eafch a son ; and eventually Maesa, 
with her daughters and grandsons, retired to her native 
city, in the possession of great wealth. She was sagacious 
enough to apprehend the speedy fall of Macrinus ; ambi- 
tious enough to conceive the design of transferring the 
sceptre to one of her grandsons, as intimate connexions 
of the house of Sevei'us ; and infamous enough to sacrifice 
the fame of her daughters for the purpose, by representing 
their children to be the real oflTspring of Caracalla. In the 
city of Emesa was a celebrated shrine of Elagabalus, the 
Syro-Phoenician sun-god, in whose gorgeous temple the 
son of Soaemias, a youth of seventeen, officiated as a lead- 
ing priest. A large detachment of the army, quartered in 
the neighbourhood, frequented the temple ; and the soldiers 
gazed with admiration on the young priest in his splendid 
robes, as he danced to tive music of flutes around the altar. 
They knew his mother to be the cousin of Caracalla, 
readily believed the tale of t more intimate connexion, 
and the gold of Maesa combined with their own disaffec» 
tion to induce a revolt in favour of her grandson. The 
legions in adjoining districts, similarly influenced, gave 
him their support ’ and Macrinus, defeated in a battle 
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near Antioch, was afterwards captured and slain, in June, 
A.D. 218, having held the* imperial power ’but fourteen^ 
months. , 

472. The senate, informed qf the proceedings of the 
army, acquiesced in the elevation of the young Syrian, 
llis real name, Bassiatius, was exchanged for the proud title 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, but the name of the sun- 
god Elagabalus is his historical epithet. With his grand- 
mother JMsesa, the emperor proceeded to Rome, where the 
foundation of a shrine to his tutelary deit^, with gorgeous 
games, commemorated his accession. But all parties were 
soon heartily weary of the ruler, who brought the para- 
phernalia of tlje priest to the palace, delighted i% exhibit- 
ing his sacerdotal accomplishments, dancing as in his Syrian 
temple in the midst of Phoenician women clashing their 
cymbals. Among his fpllies was that of a female senate, 
which issued edicts relating to precedence among ladies, 
and the forms of salutation ; regulated, according to degrees 
of rank, who should w ear a particular fillet and a certain 
number of curls ; who should •ride on horses or op asses ; 
liave carriages drawn by mules or oxen ; have, sedau^' and 
litters of leather, ivory, or sdvel*. A sovereign so eifiemi- 
nate as to rouge, smooth his skin with pumice-stone, and 
stain his eye-lashes with antimony, was surely, in the 
arrangements of retributive justice, presenting to Roman 
lips, the dregs of the cup of degradation. Unhappily 
folly and effeminacy were subordinate in the career of 
Elagabalus, which presents one of th^most shocking stories 
in the annals of history. Thoroughly corrupted by" the las- 
civious rites of Asiatic worship, and familiar with every re- 
finement of Syrian (lebauchery, he raised a cry of shame and 
indignation in the worst purlieus pf Rome, and pursued, a 
course perhaps only to be accounted for by the supposition 
of insanity consequent on the sudden elevation of a weak . 
and youthful profligate. Maesa, a woman of great tact and 
understanding, after vainly endeavouring to restrain him, 
provided against his inevitable doom. She had another 
grandson, his cousin Alexianus, the son of Mamaea, who 
was prominently brought forward. She induced Elaga- 
baius to declare him Caesar before the senate; but his 
jealousy becoming aroused, he sought to annul the measure 
and assailed his life. But Alexianus, of totally opposite 
dispositions, and excellently trained, obtained the regard 
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of the ^raBtorians in proportion as his cousin incurred their 
contempt. Th^ rose at onc6 to protect his person, and 
!Elagabalus provoked destruction by venturing upon a 
contest with them. was slain a.d. 222, with his 

mother Soaemias, in the tumult ; and the indignant people, 
dragging his body through the streets, consigned it to the 
Tiber. 

473. Alexianus ascended the throne under the style of 
Alexander Severus, and commenced a reign vhich in 
this period of Raman history resembles a patch of verdure 
in a desert. Owing to comparative youth, and the speedy 
death of Mmsa, he was chiefly directed by his mother, 
whose ipfluence predominated through the wliole period 
of his administration, and with a few drawbacks was 
exerted Li a right direction. Mamra had wisely trained 
her son, protected him from th^ contaminations of the 
court and the corrupting* arts of his cousin ; and Alex- 
ander, of excellent natural dispositions, well repaid her 
care. Though the opinion is quite unfounded that she 
ever embracea Christianity, some knowledge of its prin- 
ciples was obtained. She had sought an interview with 
the <;elebrated Origen, in 'Syria, and both mother and sou 
seem to have grafted upon heathenism parts of the moral 
system of the gospel. Alexander often quoted the maxim 

Do not unto another what you would not wish that he 
should do unto you and liis closet contained the images 
of Christ and other teachers of mankind, with the busts 
of deified emperors. ^ Pride, love of power, and avarice 
were the great faults of Mamaea, byt avarice led to no 
act of cruelty, and the management of affairs was marked 
with wisdom,* justice, and moderation. 

474. Alexander acted through life upon the maxims 
taught him by his mother. For the first ten years, a.d. 
222-232, he remained at Rome, and his daily occupations 
have been transmitted to us. He rose early, retired 
to the solitude of his closet, passed from thence to 
some kind of exercise, and afterwards discussed public 
affairs or determined private causes. During tlie business 
of the morning, he spared some time for reading, his 
favourite books being the Republics of Plato and Cicero, 
with the works of Virgil and Horace. Gymnastic exer- 
cises followed, in which he delighted and excelled, then 
the bath, and a frugal repast of bread, milk, and eggs. 
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His secretaries attended him in the afternoon with memo- 
rials to read, dictating an# signing the answers. At sup- 
per, the chief meal of the Romans, his friends were invited 
to his table, at which Ulpian a constant guest, and 
other men of learning and virtue, whose conversation 
supplied the place of the dancers, actors, and gladiators,^ 
usually attendant at»the baiiquets of the luxurious. The 
emperor was of martial air and height ;* easy and affable in 
his majjners ; disliking to be addressed with titles of cere- 
mony ; and plainly attired, commonly wearing a white robe, 
without any gems on his dress or sandals. Free from the 
least suspicion of libertinism, he married a noble lady, 
whose divorce and banishment is variously repraiented, as 
caused by a conspiracy of her father, and due to the 
jealousy of Mamaea, who was meanly afraid 6f the in- 
fluence of the empress ^pplanting her own. A complete 
reform took place in the mode of administration under 
Alexander. Laws were deliberated upon in the senate, 
or in a committee of its members, instead of being simply 
projects of government, issui»g independSitly from the 
imperial cabinet. A council of sixteen senators was placed 
at the head of affairs, by which all matters of ‘^tate policy 
were regulated. Ulpian, the rigidly upright jurist, was 
the president of the council, and held* also the office of 
praetorian prefect. * 

475- The attempt to subordinate military to civil 
gOAX^rnment is the grand feature of this reign, worthy of 
the highest praise, the chief credit utidoubtedly belonging 
to Mamma. But ij; signally failed. The youth of the 
emperor was against him, and perJiaps a too easy charac- 
ter, due to his Syrian birth, though at intervals he asserted 
raithority with decision and effeot. The soldiers, accus- 
tomed to the predominance of their own licentious will, 
witnessed the application of law and order to themselves 
for some time with silent impatience, bat at length their 
feeling of respect for Alexander" gave way to resentment 
at measures which abolished the wild licence indulged with 
impunity and encouraged by authority in previous reigns. 
While few might think of harming the imperial person, 
shielded by a character which forced esteem from the 
camp, and taken under the special protection of the prae- 
torians as a boy, in the days of Elagabalus, yet those 
haughty troops disturbed his peace with repeated mutinies, 
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wliich be dared not punish, and made his ministers, whom 
he could not protect, the object^ of their vengeance. Their 
prefect, the excellent Ulpian, was peculiarly obnoxious as 
a prime promoter of rigid discipline, and the preetorians 
determined to have his life. Rome armed in his defence, 
and, for three days, a contest raged in the streets, till the 
people were compelled to»leave him' to his fate ; and the 
emperor had to witness his death in the palace, a.d. 228, 
to which the minister fled for protection, having vainly 
thrown hi'* purple over him to arrest the fury of the sol- 
diers, Dion Cassius, the historian, employed as lieutenant 
in Pannonia, having restored strict discipline among the 
troops inrthe province, the praetorians demapded his death, 
fearing that, on returning to Rome, he might counsel their 
own refofhi ; and though the eniperce* refused to comply, 
even raising Dion to a second consulship in a.b. 229, he 
requested him to take up his residence somewhere in Italy 
distant from the city. 

476. In seeking to bring the troops into obedience to 
ancient discipline, Alexander did not neglect conciliation. 
He augmented their martial pomp, carefully attended to 
the sick in the camp, and lightened the labour of the 
march by relaxing the obligation respecting the carriage 
of provisions. The bas-reliefs on Trajan’s column, com- 
memorating the Dacian war, represent his soldiers each 
with a wallet, a vessel for wine, a machine for dressing 
meat, and a stick over the left shoulder, as if for the con- 
veyance of other baggage. The old Roman legionaries 
sometimes carried food for seventeen .days, and never less 
than enough for three — a severe addition to the 'weight of 
armour and ■weapons, which trains of mules were now 
assigned to the army -to relieve. Dion Cassius supplies 
some notices of the military force of the empire at this 
period, and of its disposition : he enumerates thirty-two 
legions ; three were stationed in Britain, one on the Upper 
and two on the Lower Rhine, (Germania Superior and 
Inferiof ;) one in Italy, one in Spain, one in Numidia, one 
in Arabia, two in Palestine, one in Phoenicia, two in 
Syria, two in Mesopotamia, two in Cappadocia, two in 
Lower and one in Upper Mcesia, two in Dacia, four in 
Pannonia, one in Rhaetia, one in Horicum, and two with- 
out a permanent station. Taking the numerical strength 
of a legion at this era at five thousand men, we have a 
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complement of one hundred and sixty thousand, But the 
legions formed only the skeleton of the army, and were 
far outnumbered by the auxiliaries. The large force 
stationed in Britain points to the •difficulty with which tliis” 
small island was held ; in Pannonia, to the insecurity of 
the Danube frontier ; and in the east, to the stormy in- 
vasions which frequelbtly rose in that direction, one of 
which summoned Alexander from the capital to meet an 
enemy new to the Romans. 

477. A great revolution on the Tigtis marked the 
commencement of his reign, caused by the dofeat and 
death of Artabanus iv., the thirty-first and last of the 
Parthian Arsacidm, with whom tiie renowne# empire 
passed away. Weakened by repeated contests with the 
Romans, the long subject Persians raised the sfandard of 
revolt against their mast«rs, under Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), 
a descendant of Sassan, wlio cljunied connexion with the 
blood of Cyrus. The chieft..in, successful in three great 
battles, founded the second Persian mona^hy upon the 
ruins of the Parthian, and comifleiufed the dynasty of the 
Sassanidse, which subsisted to ihetiineof Mohammed, and 
was often in collision wi< h the Roman emperors. Flushed 
with his triumph, Artaxerxes contemplated restoring the 
Persian monarchy according to its ancient limits, and 
ordering the Romans to quit Asia, he proceeded to enforce 
the demand. To oppose him the emperor took the field 
in person, leaving Rome, a.d. 232, amid the regrets of 
the capital. We have only imperfect and contradictory 
accounts of the camfjaign, but it seems to have been not 
so favourable as to flatter Roman pride, nor so unfemtunate 
as to involve any surrender of territory ; and probably 
Alexander suffered in the estimal^ion of the troops for 
faults due to their own insubordination, attributed to his 
ruilitary incapacity. Refusing to tolerate their buccaneering 
habits and immoral freedoms, a mutiny arose at Antioch, 
which was repressed by the firmness of the emperor, who 
ascended the camp tribunal to maintain discipline. To 
the vociferations of the mutineers, he replied, that they 
ought to lift their voices again.st the Persians, not against 
their emperor. To thgir threatening gestures, he answered, 
that their courage would be more nobly displayed on the 
field of battle, for him tliey could not intimidate ; and the 
legion still persisting, he passed sentence of degradation. 
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“ Citizens ! Jay down your amis, and depart in peace to 
your respective habitations.*" The legion reflected a 
moment, entreated forgiveness, and returned to its duty. 

478. The author of ther,e noble efforts eventually became a 
victim to them. At the close of the eastern war, Alexander 
had to repair to the Rhine to repel the G-ermans, who broke 
into Gaul upon the troops being drafted off' to serve against 
the Persians. Here, in the neighbourhood of Mentz, the 
emperor’s liead-quarters, he w^as assassinated in* his tent 
by a bard of itisubordinate soldiers, at the instigation of 
his successor, Maximinus. His mother, Mamaea, and 
several of his friends, perished with him. He had reigned 
tiiirteeiidy ears, and was probably only in» the thirty-first 
year of his age. The precise date of the atrocity is un- 
certain, but it was in a.d. 235, arri not later than the 
beginning of July. His death filled Rome with lamenta- 
tion, but the appointnienf of his murderer to the throne 
the senate did not venture to resist. From this period, an 
era commences involving short reigns, terminated by mili- 
taiy violence, and tlioSe f<9reign invasions which led to the 
founding of a lunv capital, the harbinger of the division 
and dissolution of the eifipire. The axe began now to be 
laid to the root of Roman greatness, the trunk having 
long been decayed to its core. 
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479. The tyrants of the empire ‘^Iiad liitherto been for 
the most part young debauchees, whose despotism mi- 
nistered to their own licentious propensities, but a rude 
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ferocious soldier was now placed upon tl^e throne of 
the Roman world. Of bail^arian parentage, originally a 
peasant, and utterly uncultivated, Caius Julius Yerus 
Maximinus, the choice of the camp, entered tlie army in 
the time of Septimius Severus, and had gradually acquired 
prominence by his gig'antic stature and daring spirit. He 
never saw the capital ‘after Lp became emperor, but con- 
tented himself with keeping ii in awe by a detachment of 
the prsetprians, while he indulged his appetite for war and 
pillage on the further banks of the Rhine ifnd the Danube. 
Slights received while in humble circumstances ironi his 
superiors by birth were remembered and avenged ; and 
those at Rome, whose patronage the Jliracian llerdsdiian 
had vainly courtetf, were made tlm* victims of his vindictive 
passions. Merciless# to all vLo incurred (fislike or 
awakened suspicion, he harassed the empire by imperial 
procurators for money to speiuf upon the troops, which 
most freely lavished upor those whose barbarian origin 
anti rude manners resembled hi own. Raided as a per- 
secutor of the Ciiristians, he v»as only so in connexion 
with their fellow subjects, vliose virtue provoked his 
sateiliies, or wdiose pror nty would be of service to their 
master. Seizing at length upon the treasures of the temples, 
upon legacies, and the funds set apart in the towns for the 
purchast* of corn, the most timid and petfceful vcre roused 
to resistance ; and Maximin, in the third year of this 
iron bondage, having established his winter-quarters at 
Sinnium, in Pannonia, for a campaign*beyond the Danube 
in the spring, a.d. 23§, was diverted from it by the news 
of revolt. It appears from coins that, in the space of five 
moinhs, live enipercrs perislicd. 

480. Til Africa, some citizens niin 4 >usly fined fur a trivial 
offence by the procurator, rose in insurrection, and com- 
jielled the proconsul, Marcus Antonius Gordianus, 
on pain of death, to accept tiie imperial dignity, in which 
he associated his eldest son. At Rome, the senate was 
animated by a few leading members to act with unwonted 
spirit, and rjTtify the elevation of the Gordians. Weil 
aware that for this act the vengeance of Maximin was 
certain, and would be dreadful, if not successfully resisted, 
no time was lost in putting Italy in a state of defence ; 
but nearly at the same interval that tidings arrived of his 
pnssc^e of the Julian Alps, intelligence came of a couiiter- 

&2 
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revolution ii? Africa, involving the death of both the Gor- 
dians. Their supporters were She unarmed populace ; their 
foes, the regular soldiers ; and the civil succumbed to the 
military power. In tliis emergency, the senate, having 
committed itself, was compelled for its own safety to go 
forwards, and proceed to the election of two senators of 
consular rank, D. Ca)lius BalbInus and M. Clodius 
J^ upiENUS Maximus : the former to have charge of civil 
ndairs; the latter, an officer of high repute, tp conduct 
the war. To Satisfy the people attached to the Gordians, 
who traced a descent from the illustrious Gracchi, a grand- 
son of the unfortunate proconsul was declared Caesar. 
MeanwMle the dreaded Maximin had entered Italy, but 
meeting with an obstinate resistance from the garrison of 
Aquileia^ his ferocious temper betrayed him into acts of 
cruelty to his own soldiers, arising out of their want of suc- 
cess. The praetorians ifi his camp had never liked him 
for the preference shown to the ruder soldiery, the reason 
probably of the inactivity of their brethren in his cause 
at the capital. Some of these troops, apprehensive of 
violence, forced his tent at mid-day, and forwarded his 
head to Rome. The rehioval of Maximin being secured, 
a conspiracy was soon organized to wrest from the senate 
the power it had exerciseil in the election of Balbinus and 
Pupienus. Wlifie the populace were at the Capitoline 
games, the praitcu ians marched to the palace, slew the aged 
emperors, seized the young Gordian, and proclaimed him 
in their camp. The odious reign of Maximin had lasted 
about three years. The events fronj the first revolt against 
him to the tragedy of the praetorians, took place between 
the commencement of March and of' August, a.d. 238. 

481. Marcus A^^TONIus Gordianus hi., a mere 
stripling when tlie burden of empire was forced upon 
him, proved an amiable and virtuous prince, and had a 
counsellor of talent and probity in Misitheus, prefect of 
the guards, whose daughter he married. The prefect 
vigorously endeavoured to restrain the disorders of the 
camp, to rectify abuses in the state, and strengthen the 
frontiers of the empire, assailed on all sides by active and 
w arlike barbarians. The Persians under Shapoor, son of 
Artaxerxes, having invaded Mesopotamia, were threatening 
Syria, when the emperor departed for the east, in a.d. 242, 
to ariest their progress. After a series of engagei^jieuts, 
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they were compelled to surrender their conquests, » result 
ascribed by Gordian, in a letter to the senate, to the skill 
and conduct of his father-in-law. Misitheus, however, 
was suddenly cut off, as was commonly supposed by poison, 
at the instance of Philip, an ambitious soldier, who, in an 
evil hour, was admitted to the confidence of the emperor, 
and succeeded to the fost of the deceased minister. lie 
aspired to the throne from the moment of his advance, and 
commenced a series of disgraceful intrigues to supplant his 
master : speaking in private to the troops of his youth in a 
disparaging manner, and producing an artificial scarcity in 
the camp by intercepting' the supplies of corn, causing the 
disaster to be ^-ttributed to imperial incapacity negli- 
gence. The subsequent events are not known with accu- 
racy, but it is certair* that the soldiers became exasperated 
wdth Gordian, who was seized, deposed, and slain, a.d. 244, 
in the sixth year of his reign, tli% traitorous prefect being 
proclaimed in his place. 

482. Makcijs Julius Piiilippus, an Arab by birth, and 
originally the captain of a band of freebooterSJ had obtained 
distinction by a bold, adventiirous spirit. A ware of the 
popularity of his victim with th^ senate and the people, 
he sought to conceal his own perfidy from their know- 
ledge, announced in a despatch that the young emperor 
had died a natural death, and requested that the usual 
honours might be decreed to him. Philip, anxious to re- 
pair to the capital, iiastily concluded a peace with the 
Persians, and, on arriving at Rome, cXmci Hated all classes 
by popular measures and an aftable demeanour. Jn a.d. 248, 
just a thousand years after the building of the city, accord- 
ing to general belief, lie celebrated with great magnificence 
the secular games first instituted oi^ revived by Augustus, 
on which occasion Horace had composed the still extant 
festive hymn ( Carmen Steculare^, But notwithstanding his 
liberality and his pageants, the fickleness of the army by 
which he had risen to power, proved fatal to him. I'he 
legions in Moosia revolted, and upon sending one of Ids 
generals, Decius, to restore order, the mutineers offered to 
the imperial legate the alternative of death or of the throne. 
Being forced to assume the purple, he was compelled also to 
march upon Italy. Pfiilio met his rival near Verona, whei e 
he was defeated, and either slain in the battle or put to 
death a few days afterwards, towards the close of iWD. 249, 
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483^ Caiijs Messius Quintus Tr^s^janus Decius, a 
native of Lower Pannoiiia, an(taman of considerable capa- 
city, ranks with the persecuting emperors. The great move- 
ment of the northern nations towards the Rhine and the 
Danube having now unequivocally commenced, threaten- 
ing the dissolution of the empire, Decius seems to have 
acted upon the principle, that by '’restoring the ancient 
faith, the lost favour of the gods might be regained, and 
the impending calamity averted. An edict ordered all 
his subjects to return to the religion of their ancestors ; and 
pagan zealots eagerly gratified their hatred or avarice by 
indicting pains add penalties upon Christian recusants. 
Vlultitudcs of both sexes, and of all ages <ind conditions, 
fell beneath the sword in almost every province. Jerusalem, 
Antioch, ‘and Rome lost their biskops Alexander, Ba- 
bylas, and Fabianus, by niartyrdowi ; Origen was subjected 
to imprisonment and to/iure ; and Alexandria was the 
scene of a bloody massacre. Some having sought safety 
by exiling themselves in deserts and mountains, became 
so enamoured of a solitary life as to give up all idea 
of returning to the world, originating the evil ])raetice of 
])ersonal seclusion. Others (exhibited the lamentable spec- 
tacle of denying the truth in the liour of trial, overcome 
by the barbarity of the })er>,ecution ; and after its termina- 
tion unhappy confroveiAes distracted the church respect- 
ing the lapsed, as to vvdiether a penalty of perpetual ex- 
communication should be enforced, or re-admission to com- 
munion be granted oh profession of repentance. The reign 
of Decius happily did not exceed t,wo years. Proceed- 
ing against the Goths, who had crossed the Danube in 
great numbers, and ravaged Thrace, a desperate battle was 
tbught ill a.b. 251, in. which the northern warriors were 
completely successful. The son of the emperor was slain 
by an arrow at the commencement of the action, while 
Decius himself, and his best troops, driven into a morass, 
were either cut down by the enemy or engulfed in the 
swamp. 

484. An officer of high rank, Caius Vibius Trebo- 
NIANUS Gallus, was raised to the vacant throne, and had 
associaUni with him as a colleague Hostilianus, a surviving 
son of the late emperor. The latter soon died of the fright- 
ful pestilence which, breaking out in Ethiopia, spread itself 
over E^trope, and continued its ravages for the space 
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fifteen years, while Gallus was slain* by his troops in 
A.B. 253, who transferred *their allegiance to -^rnilianus, 
the governor of Pannonia and Mocsia. The new ruler, 
Caius Julius ^Emilianus, a native of Mauritania, in less 
than four months was deserted S,iid assassinated upon .the 
approach of a competitor, Valerian, a veteran soldier, at the 
head of an army from^Gaul, in whose reign the extinction 
of the empire seemed inevitable. 

485. Publius Licinius Valeri anus, far advanced in 
life at tfte time of his accession, placed on that account co- 
equal imperial power in the hanils of his elcfest son, Publius 
Licinius Gallienus. In the fourth year of his reign, 
Valerian, having renewed severe measures against the Chris- 
tians, darkly stained his sceptre with the blood of Cyprian, 
the learned, eloquenj, and pious bi^liop of Cartilage; the 
simple narrative of whose martyrdom exhibits a striking 
picture of final calmness and evnstancy. On the 13th of 
September, a.d. 257, an ofiieer with soldiers Avas sent to 
Cyprian’s gardens by the procoi’sul to bring him into his 
presence. He knew at once that Ids eiid4itas near; and, 
with a ready and constant miiK-f and cheerful countenance, 
he wxmt without delay to Sexti, a })lace about six nnles 
from Carthage, where the proconsul resided. Ilis cause 
being deferred for that day, he was oixlered to tlie house 
of an officer, where lie was (ietaiiied .for the night, Taut 
w'ell accommodated, his friends being allowed free access 
to him. The news of his arre>t becoming known in Car- 
thage, people of all ranks, and the Christians in general, 
flocked to Sexli ; and Cyprian’s people lay all night before 
the door of the oflfeer, keeping, as it is expressed, the 
vigil of their bishop^; passion. On ti^e next morning, the 
14th of September, he was led to the proconsul’s palace, 
wdio came out into the hall, aruf Cyprian being placed 
before him, he said, Art tliou Thascius Cyprian?” The 
bishop answered, “ I am.” The proconsul proceedi^d, 

The most sacred emperors have commanded thee to 
sacrifice.” Cyprian replied, I do not sacrifice.” The 
proconsul responded, “ Be well advised.” Cyprian an- 
swered, Do as thou art commanded ; in so just a cause 
thou needest no consultation.” The proconsul, having 
advised with hi^ couilcil, spoke to Cyprian in angry terms 
as being an enemy to the gods and a seducer of the people, 
and then read his sentence from a tablet, “ It isJecreed 
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that Thascius Cyprian be beheaded.” Cyprian said, 
“ God be praised,” and the vrowd oft his brethren ex- 
claimed, “ Let us too be beheaded with him.” The place 
chosen for his execution was a plain about a league from 
the city, bordered with large trees, into which many of 
the spectators climbed to witness the mournful spectacle. 
Having received the fatal stroke op his knees, with his 
hands crossed upon his breast, the government gave no 
opposition to the interment of the body by torchlight in 
the burial-place pf the Christians. ^ 

486. Tlie Valerian persecution terminated in a.d. 260, 
when that emperor^ having entered upon a war with the 
Persians, suffered himself to be drawn into an ambuscade, 
was taken prisoner by Shapoor, who treated him wdth 
great inhi;fmanity, and never released him from captivity. 
The news of his father’s misfortune was received by Gai- 
lienus with the heartless remark, ^ I knew that my* father 
was mortal.” He made no effort for his deliverance, but, 
becoming sole emperor, abandoned himself to sensual 
indulgences aF.f. frivolous pursuits, while, for nearly eight 
years, calamities were rife in every part of his dominions. 
The pestilence continued its ravages, cutting otMve thou- 
sand daily at Rome when at its height, in aclt\ion to 
which there was a long protracted famine and incessant 
barbarian inroads. The Franks, or Freemen, a confede- 
ration of German tribes on the Lower Rhine, broke into 
Gaul, passed the Pyrenees into Spain, and, after devas- 
tating the peninsula,. crossed the straits into Africa. The 
Alemanni, or All-men, another league, denominated after 
their great numbers and various lineage, harassed the 
provinces south of ^the Upper Danube, and conducted 
plundering expeditions as far as Ravenna in Italy. The 
Goths, having mastered the north coast of the Euxine, 
sailed to the Bosphorus in large fleets of flat-bottomed 
barks, and descended upon the shores of Greece and Asia 
Minor, pillaging the wealthy cities in their course. Lastly, 
Shapoor mastered Mesopotamia, invaded Syria, ravaged 
Antioch, and poured his troops through the defiles of the 
Taurus into Cappadocia. 

487. Besides these foreign inroads, there was a series 
of internal rebellions, which, though apparently aggra- 
vating the desperate condition of the empire, really warded 
off its overthrow. Abie officers^ disdaining the contempt* 
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tible conduct of Qallienusj* claimed an independent sove- 
reignty in the provinces where they were stationed, and 
succeeded in delivering them from the presence of in- 
vaders. Thus Odenathus placed* himself at the head of 
the great commercial city and state of Palmyra in the 
desert, the ancient T^dmor, levied an army of Bedouins, 
with which he compelled the Persian monarch to surrender 
all his conquests, and attacked him with success in his 
capital fif Ctesiphon on the Tigris. A^distinct empire, 
which included Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was also formed 
by Postumus, who kept in check the maraudincr tribes 
beyond the Rhine, and whose successors, Victorious and 
Tetricus, mainfained an independent authority *for some 
years. History mentions nineteen of these usur^^rs within 
the space of eight years, a.d. 260-268, about whom Gal- 
lienus gave himself no (foncern ,so long as he was left in 
undisturbed possession of Italy. When told that Egypt 
had revolted, he asked, “ Cannot we do without linen 
and when informed that Gaul was lost, ha» inquired if 
the republic would be in danger because there was no 
importation of cloaks from Arras?” At length he was 
thoroughly roused from his effeminate sloth by tne Illyrian 
legions proclaiming their general, Aureolus, emperor, wJjo 
marched at their head into northern ^Italy. Gallienus 
evinced a degree of activity and energy unexpected of 
him. He advanced against his rival, defeated him in. a 
pitched battle, and shut him up in* Milan ; but, while 
pressing the siege, his principal officers, aware of his iinfit- 
riess for his post, con^jured to remove him, and he perished 
by an unknown hand*while mounting jfiis horse at night, 
in the month of March, a.d. 268^ _ 
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488. A MORE vigorous ^ace of rulers dates from this 
epoch, almost all of them men of humble birth and natives 
of the provinces on the Danube, who revived for a time 
the fortunes cf the empire, repelled its enemies, and re- 
stored its internal unity. ' Marcus Aurelius Claudius, 
raised to the vacant throne by the parties to the death of its 
last occupant, had long been held in high consideration for 
Ids military talents, dignihed manners, and moral worth. 
Having r(*ceived the suhrages of the army, hi^ elevation 
was joyfully ratified by the senate on the day upon which 
tlie tidings of it readied the capital, March 28th, a.d. 268. 
llis first achievenieiU was to defeat the Alemanrd, whose 
leagued tribes had passed the Alps, and descended to the 
shores of the noble Lago di Garda, near Brescia.- He next 
triumphed over Anreolus, who M^as dain in battle or de- 
stroyed by Ids own soldiers, upon which Claudius repaired 
to Kome, where lie spdnt the winter, redressing grievances 
and abuses. A fresh and fornddable irruption of Gotlis 
speedily called him again into the field. The barbarians, 
upvvanls of three liundred tliousand strong, sailed in a vast 
fieet of war-canoes from the mouth of the Dneister, passed 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, ravaging tlie west 
coast of the iEgean, and laying siege to the city of Thessa- 
lonica. They broke up their camp upon* the approach of 
the emperor, and hastened to meet him, impatient for 
battle, and confident of success. But after a terrible con- 
diet near Naissus, in Upper Mocsia, the Gotiis were routed 
with Jach prodigiou.s slaughter, tliat, in a report to the 
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senate, Claudius speaks of the rivers being /ull of shields, 
of swords, and lances, covering their banks, and of the 
fields being hidden with bones of horses and men. Great 
numbers were made prisoners after the action, while those 
who escaped, retiring to the fastnesses of Mount Heemus, 
w^ere inclosed by the Homans, and eventually swept away 
by famine and pestflence. The victor did not long sur- 
vive, but fell a victim to the prevailing epidemic at Sir- 
mium,*A.D. 270, after a busy reign of about two years, 
having recommended Aureliaii as hif successor. The 
senate dedicated to his memory a golden shield, suspended 
in the senate-house, erected a colossal statue in front of 
the teiiipfe of*Jnpiter on the Capitol, and raise# a column 
iu ^the forum. All classes deeply regretted his brief 
career. * * 

489. Lucius Domitius Auiielianus, the son of a farm- 
servant, T-eached the rank of general and emperor from the 
grade of a coimnon soldier, iiis remarkable personal 
prowess was the theme of song in the ^mp, while his 
promptness in the use of martfal weapons caused his com- 
rades to distinguish him by the epithet “ Ilahd-on-sword,” 
(^AurcUauus 7uanii ad ferntni). He wanted neitlier tluj 
spirit nor the ability to retrieve the v^isasters which the 
empire had suti'ered. Practised in war, active, resolute, •and 
persevering, he was admirably qualified*to grapple with dif- 
ficulties, but unhapjhly was tiic slave of ferocious passions. 
His reign, including a period about four years and a 
half, from August, a.d. 270, to March, 27d, was one of 
extraordinary aciivit*^ and success. Having so far humbled 
the Goths, the Vai^dals, and the Altfinanni, as to put a 
temporary stop to their assaults, lie addressed liimself to 
the task of reducing the revolted provinces of the east and 
west, and restoring to tlie state its lost integrity, liy the 
submission of Tetrieus, the third independent ruler of 
Gaul, Spain, and Lritain, tliose districts were re-united to 
the empire after a separation of about thirteen years, while 
Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor were recovered from the 
sway of Zenoijia, the widow of the chieftain of Palmyra, 
Odenatlius. 

490. Zenobin, one, of the most celebrated characters of 
iiislory, assumed the government of the east upon the 
death of lier husband, and adiiiiiiistered it in the name of 
her sous. Her agile and elastic frame, engaging«*%c‘auty, 
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literary endowments, and purity of life, distinguished her, 
no less' than a fondness for masculine occupations, the 
exercises of the camp, and the chase of the panther and 
lion. She spoke the languages of Syria, Greece, and 
Egypt ; combined rigour with clemency, economy with 
liberality in her rule ; always appeared with a helmet on 
her head, and, disdaining the femafe litter, was almost 
continually on horseback. Aurelian proceeded with ade- 
quate preparations against this extraordinary woman^ whose 
forces he encountered and defeated in the neighbourhood 
of Antioch. He triumphed over her main army in a 
second battle near Empsa, and compelled the queen to fall 
back upon her capital. The emperor followed without 
delay, and, laid siege to Palmyra, which famine at length 
delivered into his hands, while Zenotia was captured in 
attempting to escape bejpnd the Euphrates. Aurelian 
reserved the captive queen for his triumph, but executed 
her counsellors, ministers, and generals, among whom was 
the philosophoi! Dionysius Longinus ; and, stripping the 
city of its treasures, he set* out upon his return to Italy. 
Tidings of revolt and of the massacre of the Roman garri~ 
son overtaking him at Byzantium, his fierce passions were 
furjously excited, and promptly the army retraced its steps 
to take vengeance.* A letter to the senate states the bar- 
barous result : — “ We have not spared the w^omen ; we have 
killed the infants; we have slaughtered tlie old men; we 
have put to death thespeasants : who is there left to occupy 
either fields or city ?” Obscurity rests upon the ultimate 
fate of Zenobia ; but, according to^ commonly received 
accounts, she appei^red loaded with golden fetters in the 
triumph of her conqueror, and spent the remainder of her 
days in honourable privacy near Rome. 

491. Aurelian had now leisure to attend to matters of 
internal policy. In the capital, he promoted works of 
public utility, erected quays along the Tiber, and com- 
menced the fortification of the city, in order to enable it 
to stand a siege, should the barbarians force the passage of 
the Apennines, as they had already repeatedly broken 
through the Alps. Rome had largely outgrown its old 
w alls, those of Servius Tullius, whicli had also fallen into 
decay. Aurelian began a line of new walls, wdiich was com- 
pleted by his successors, comprehending the augmented 
metrc^olis within a circuit of about thirteen miles. Another 
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measure, equally jw^ise, though wounding to vanity of the* 
people, was the anandonment of Trajan’s province of Dacia, 
of late the scene of constant wars. The Roman settlers 
and garrisons were transported to the south of the Danube, 
and the river again became the frontier of the empire. 
The severe disposition of this successful prince in the end 
proved fatal to hiih. While journeying to the east to 
make war against the Persians, he threatened his private 
secretary, detected in some oifence, who knew that his 
master never threatened in vain. Infitating the hand- 
writing of the emperor, he set down on tablets the names 
of certain oiBcers marked for execution, and showed them 
to the parties concerned. Aurelian in conseiquence was 
suddenly assailed on the march between Heraclea and 
Byzantium, and sl#in by an officer of high raflk ; but the 
imposition which led* to the deed being discovered, its 
author lost his life as the puitishment of the treacherous 
attempt to save it. 

492. The officers of the army d,eclined to take part in 
the appointment of a new emperor, fearful of directing* 
against tliemselves the suspicions and rage of the soldiery, 
as implicated in the death of Ihe warlike Aure.ian. Tlie 
choice of a ruler was referred to the senate, but tiiat body 
objected to undertake the office, and* for upwards cd* six 
months there was an interregnum. ’At length, towards 
the close of September, a.d, 27o, an invasion of the. bar- 
barians led to an appointment to the vacant throne : 
Marcus Claudius Tacitus was the person selected. 
Rhiiig in the senate-house to excuse himself on the ground 
of age and infirmity, his voice was drowned in the assevera- 
tions of his colleagues, that they emose his mind, not liis 
body, and in the universal salutatkm of ‘‘ Tacitus Augustus, 
the gods preserve thee I” Descended from the historian 
whose name he bore, he was in every respect worthy of tlie 
high station to which he "was raised, but, as a civilian, already 
seven tj^-five years of age, he was unequal to the task 
imposed upon him. Called into Asia Minor by an inroad 
of the Alani, a Scythian tribe, and completely unaccus- 
tomed to the haVdships of a military life, his exertions 
were too great for Jiis strength ; and, after a reign of little 
more than six months, he sank under bodily fatigue and 
mental anxiety, and died at Tyana in Cappadocia, April 
22rid, A.D, 276. His brother aspired to succee%^^im, but, 
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after a brief struggle, the prize fell ir^o the hands of 
Probus, elected by the army of the east. 

493. The commander of the tenth legion, Marcus 
Aurelius Skverus Pro»bus, a native of Simium in 
Pannonia, had long been regarded as likely to wear the 
purple. Claudian and Aurelian had been generals of the 
same legion, the latter of whom remarked, when appointing 
Probus to it, that, by a sort of prerogative of good fortune, 
it had always been commanded by men who were oiie day 
to be princes. The empire more tlian ever needed a military 
chief. During the interregnum, and the subsequent reign, 
the Franks, Vandals, and other German tribes poured their 
swarms intt> Gaul, obtained possession of seventy cities, and 
overran the province. Probus, uniformly successful in his 
campaigns,* successively defeated theif armies, compelled 
them to restore their booty, and drove tliern back to their 
native districts. JN'ot content with this, he passed the 
Rhine, and displayed his well-appointed forces on the 
banks of the Nepkar and the Elbe, receiving the submis- 
* sion of nine of the Germanic princes. To prevent further 
incursions, he' constructed a stone wall, extending in a 
winding course of near two bundred miles, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ratisbon on the Danube, to Wimpfen on the 
Neckar, terminating at the Phiiie. He afterwards carried 
his arms in triumplt against the Goths and Sarrnatians ; 
kept the Persians at bay, rescued Egypt from the invading 
nomades of the desert, and vanquished in succession three 
usurpers of the imperial dignity, signalizing his victory 
over them wdth the utmost clemency. ,Though second to 
none as a military commander, the genius of the emperor 
was more inclined to pacific pursuits. lie sought to en- 
courage agriculture and ajmmerce. The ])risoners made 
in w'ar, or tribes consenting to emigrate, were planted in 
depopulated districts, received allotments of land, with 
cattle, instruments of husbandry, and every inducement to 
till the soil. In the intervals of }»eace, tiie legions were 
employed in useful labours, draining marches, making 
canals, building bridges, and planting vineyards. Probus 
was especially anxious to improve the vicinity of Sirinium, 
his birth-place, for whicli he ever reti^ined a lively affec- 
tion, but his enlightened policy provoked the troops and 
caused his untimely death. AVhiie planting Mount Alma 
with vini^and draining a marshy spot near it, tlie soldiers, 
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impatient of thejr labouri^ which a hot syn aj^gravated, 
rose in mutiny^ and slew their master, a.d. 282, in tiie 
sixth year of liis reign. The deed was lamented as soon 
as executed. The army honourably interred his body and 
raised a monument to his memory, inscribing on the 
marbie, “ Probus, emperor, a man of real probity, the 
conqueror of the bafbarians and the usurpers.” 

494. TJie sceptre was unaniinously transferred to the 
prefect of the pragtorians, Marcus Aurelius Carus, who 
associated with himself his two sons, Carihusand Numerian, 
consigning to the former the government of all the western 
provinces, while proceeding with the latter upon an expe- 
dition, contemplated by bis predecessor, againilt the Per- 
sians, who had renewed hostilities. He was brilliantly 
successful, owing t^ the internal dissensions uf*the enemy, 
but perished in his teiii, on the banks of the Tigris, towards 
the close of a.d. 283, after a retgn of about sixteen months. 
The death of Carus was attri!niU‘d to*a flash of lightning, 
as a storm of great violence was raging ^ the time ; and 
the troops, intimiclated by the*eveiit, deeming it an intima- * 
tion of superhuman disjdeasure, abandoned tlie further 
prosecution of the* w^ar. The sons of the late sovereign 
were recognised as his successors, but during the march of 
the soldiers from the east, T4arcus Aurelius KrivftERt- 
ANUS, who w'as with the army, was treatdierously murdered, 
upon which his brother, Marcus Aurelius CarixXUS, 
iiifamousfor his vices, was set aside and subsequently slain ; 
Diocletian, a popular officer, becoming sole emperor. 

49d. YALERiusbDiocLrTiANUS, an obscurely descended 
Dalmatian, born ii^tlie neiglibourho^ii of Saloria, was near 
foi iy years of age when nominated wo the empire, in the 
course of a.b. 284. Tliis year,«known in chronology as 
the era of Diocletian, called also the era of the Martyrs, 
fre.m the terrible persecution he authorized, was long em- 
ployed as an epoch in the calculations of Christian waiters, 
at]d is still used by the Abyssinia ns and Copts. In ilie 
reign of this sagacious and able prince, an entire change in 
tlie f mil of government and in the constitution of the 
court was effected, in order the better to defend the empire, 
to preserve the pergon of the emperor inviolate, and to 
secure a regular succession to the throne. Diocletian, iii- 
sTalled at Nicomedia, the sjdendid cajiital of Bithynia, 
made it his residence, and at that city, in the year of 
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his reigh, he ,selected a roug]i soldier| for a colleague, 
M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus, and invested him 
'vvith the style and title of Augustus. The empire was 
divided, without being dismembered, between the two 
potentates, Diocletian taking charge of the east, and 
Maximian of the west ; but six years afterwards, dangers 
and difficulties having increased, it was resolved that each 
emperor should have a subordinate and successor appointed, 
under the title of Caesar. The Caesars, as young&r men, 
of more active habits, were to have charge of the provinces 
most exposed to barbarian invasion. It was on the 1st of 
March, a.d. 292, that’ this quadruple administration was 
formed, by Constantius Chlorus being as'sociated with 
Maximian, and Galerius with Diocletian, the latter remain- 
ing the head of the confederacy. To' each of the four a 
certain district was especialljr allotted, but in all parts of the 
empire the authority of one in the absence of his associates 
was absolute. Diocletian retained the Asiatic provinces, 
with Thrace ard Egypt, under his jurisdiction, having 
Nicomedia for his capital. “^Galerius received the countries 
on th.e Danube, fixing his r(jsidence at Sirmium. Maximian 
presided over Italy and Africa, making Milan the seat of 
government. Constantius administered the affairs of Britain, 
Gau*i, and Spain, having Treves for a metropolis. It was 
intended that on the death of the Aiigusti, the Caesars, as 
emperors-elect, should step into their place, new Caesars 
being appointed to act, under them, and eventually become 
their successors. To facilitate this arrangement, by depriv- 
ing the senate and the praetorians of influence, Rome, the 
seat of the former, cci* sed to be the imperial residence, while 
the latter were graduculy dispersed and disbanded. Another 
alteration referred to the' etiquette to be observed at court. 
Diocletian assumed with great solemnity the regal diadem, 
a broad white fillet, adorned with pearls. He wore the 
Persian robe of cloth of gold, forbade all familiar approach, 
exacted, in giving audience, the lowly and servile prostra- 
tions common in the east, and impiously required to be 
addressed with the titles of Lord, Master, and God. 
Policy as much as pride instigated this parade and cere- 
mony : its object was to invest with sacredness the person 
of the emperor to popular apprehension, as a safeguard 
against the violence so often offered to the sovereign. 

496. xhe immediate working of the new system of 
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adniiiiistration was highly successful, jealousy subsist- 
ing between the f^ur parties to it, and each* concentrating 
his energies upon a portion of the empire, the invaders of 
Its frontier were vigorously repelled, and revolters within 
its bounds were speedily reduced. Maximian drove out of 
Mauritania the intruding clans of the Atlas mountains ; 
while his Caesar, Cor^tantius, recovered BriUin, which for 
ten years had been ruled indep(mdently by the usurpers 
Carausius and Allectus. Diocictian also quelled an in- 
surrection in Egypt, and took sanguinary vengeance upon 
the mutineers ; while his Caesar, Galerius, summoned from 
his own province on the Danube, conducted to a trinuiphant 
issue a severe ^struggle on the Euphrates. At first, he was 
completely overthrown by the Persian monaren, Narse.s, 
the seventh of the^Sassanidae, on the same field which 
upwards of three centuries before had been fatal to Crassus. 
But proceeding more cautiouslj^in another campaign witii 
a picked army, he succeeded as signally as he had failed ; 
took the camp of the enemy, captured the whole of the 
king’s harem and treasures, daiygerously wounded Ids per- . 
son, and forced from him a treaty of peace,, by which he 
resigned all claim* to Mesopotamia, and ceded to* the 
Homans five provinces bey(<nd tlie Tigris. 

497. On commencing the twentieth* year of his reygn, 
Diocletian, at rest from external foes, .repaired to Home, 
to celebrate the event ; and -with Maximian, a gorgeous 
triumph was solemnized for tlieir own victories, and those 
of the viceroys. Tiiis appears to harve been the first, and 
it was the 1a?;t time of Ids visiting the ancient capital. 
The baths of Diocletian, the largest in Rome, of wldch 
there are ample reniUins, were then i# course of erection, 
having been commenced by his ^colleague in honour of 
him, w ]io is said to liave employed the forced labours of 
forty thousand Christians in the work. Home yielded no 
pleasure to tlie imperial visitor. Accustomed to be heard 
with reverential silence and served witli mute obedfince, 
he found the freedoms taken by the people wdth his person 
to be intolerable, and left the city in disgust, in the midst 
of winter and in the most inclement weather. The con- 
sequence was a lingering illness, which endangered his 
life, and left traces mental infirmity uppn recovering 
from it. He therefore resolved to relieve himself of public 
affairs by abdicating the government and retj^mg into 
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private life, at the same time constraining Maximian, who 
was, in all respects, subservierit to hiinj to take the same 
step. On the 1st of May, a,d. 305, in the plain of Kico- 
media, before a large assembly of the army and the people, 
the emperor formally laid aside his royal robes, and, on the 
same day, his coadjutor, though with great reluctance, 
went through the ceremony of resignation at Milan. Dio- 
cletian withdrew to his native province, and reared an 
enormous palace at Salona, tiie place of his birthj^ where 
lie spent the last,, eight years of his life, dying at the age 
of sixty -seven, a.i>. 313. Often pressed to re-appear upon 
the public stage by the ambitious Maximian, and resume 
imperial ly,)nours, he is said to have made the reply, “ I 
wish yon could see the vegetables jdanted by my own 
hands at Salona, and you would then jwver think of urging 
such an attempt.'’^ 

498. Towards the eloseoof his reign, Diocletian for ever 
stained his name, by authorizing the most terrible persecu- 
tion suifercfi by the Christians from the Roman govern- 
ment. Theme^^ure was im^tigated by the Caesar, Oalerius. 
It was ferociously executed by the co-emperor Maximian, 
but sbfreried as much as possible by tho other Ca\"ar, Con- 
stanlius, in his department of the empire. In car half a 
century had elapst*d since Valerian as,sai]('(l the church, 
during which it had enjoyr'd irauquiility, and a large 
measure of temporal pi’o.s^xu'ity. I(s meiiibers possessed 
high offices of state, held situations in the imperial palace, 
and iucluded many of the wealthy classes, by whose con- 
tributions large ami stately edifices for worship had been 
erected in the chief jCitics and towns. ‘’Dut morals relaxed 
and piety decayed t'ith these seculaf* advantages, while 
gross ritual and doctrinal errors gained extensive preva- 
lence. Eusebius charges the believers of this age with a 
sad catalogue of sins, sloth, negligences envy, discord, 
fraueT and malice; and the ecclesiastical hi.storian came to 
the inclusion, that it was to purify tlie church from its 
(Corruptions that the providence of God again exposed it 
to a time of fiery trial. This end uas largely answered. 
With tranquillity and firmness multitudes embraced a lot 
more grievous than that of expiring on the pile or in the 
arena — condepination to the mines — ^bud evinced the most 
unflinching devotion to the cause of Christ. 

499. G'Uerius passed the winter of *A.D, 302 with Dio- 
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cletian in Nicomedia. The Caesar, from whatsoever mo- 
tive, was animated by th^ most virulent hostility to the 
Christians, and he incessantly worried the emperor upon 
the subject of taking measures against them. Tiiey were 
represented to be politically dangerous, as forming a state 
within the state, an ^organized and compact body, all the 
members of wliicti ^professed obedience to an invi-;ible 
authority, were closely knit tovp ther, and ready to act in 
concert as occasion 'might requii\‘. This was appealing to 
a consideration which had often awakened the watchful 
jealousy of tlie Ivoman rulers. Trajan enacted a law 
against all associations and leagues, and carried so far his 
horror of theiii as to refuse to incorporate a <^mpany of 
one hundred and fifty firemen for the use of the city of 
Niconu-dia. Diocletian, while admitting tlie jifstice of his 
colleague’s argxunents,. refused his assent to measures of 
indiscriminate rigour, and pro|W>sed the simple exclusion 
of the Christians from the ])alare and the army. lie 
agreed, liowvjver, to refer tlie piopriety of a harsher proce- 
dure to a council composed of (aninenl milTTary and judicial * 
officers; but even wlieii their opinion had .been given in 
favour of it, he still* liesitated, fiJi. the oracle of die Mile- 
sian Apollo spoke on the mJc of violence, llis nr>t edict, 
issued February 24th, a.b. 303, forbaife all personaUvio- 
lence, but sternly interdicted the worship of the Christians, 
declarerl llieir assemblies illegal, ordered their churches to 
])e closed or destroyed, and incapacitated all of them from 
holding any office, and from pursuifig or defending their 
rights in the courts^of justice. The day before the pub- 
lication of this tyrannical ordinance, ^he principal church 
of JS'icomedia was pulled doun .by tlA soldiers, and every 
copy of the Scriptures that coald.be found was committed 
to the flames. Though the emperor, in the first instance, 
stopped short of blootl, he was speedily incited to the most 
cruel proceedings. Inexorably strict in all that concerned 
his imperial autliority, the intemperate conduct of a 
Christian, who tore down his edict in broad daylight, and 
threw the fragments on the ground, roused his passions, 
while two fires in the palace, ascribed to the exasperation 
of the injured community, increased his irritation. Three 
other edicts of greater severity succeeded, inflicting in- 
famy, slavery, imprisonment, various kinds of torture, 
and death upon the faithful followers of Clmwl.. The 
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persecution was strictly universal till the imperial abdica- 
tion, a period *of two years; Ubt in the ^countries beyond 
the Alps the humane Caesar Constantius, wliile assuming’ an 
attitude hostile to Christiaruity in obedience to the will of 
his superior, shielded the persons of its professors from 
outrage. In the east, it continued for ten years, till the 
victories of his son Constantine established his authority 
there. Galerius, indeed, its prime promoter, under re- 
morse of conscience when the victim of incurable disease, 
published a gran^t of toleration, and even besought the 
prayers of the Christians for his recovery. But his suc- 
cessors disregarded the. decree upon his death, in a.d. 311, 
after extr#‘me suffering from the dreadfub malady that 
terminated the career of Sulla and Herod. The forced 
repentance* and end of the arch-persecrPi:or naturally calls to 
remembrance the reflection of a ..sinner find a sufferer, 
recorded in holy writ, ‘‘As I have done, so God hath 
requited me.” 


CHAPTER V.^ 

Galeritts . . i 1 A.U.C. 1058 — 1004. A.D. 305—311. 

CoNSTANTIUS f j A.U.C. 10.58 — 1059. A.D. 305 — 30G. 

LiciNius .... A.U.C. 1006 — 10S2. A.D. 307 — 323. 

Constantine . a.u.c. 1059 — 1090. a.d. 300— -337. 

500. Upon the abdication of the emperors, according to 
the plan of succession marked out, the Csesars, Galerius 
and CoNSTANTius, rV‘se to the rank and style of Augusti, 
and became the joint sppreme rulers of the state. The 
former took possession oi the splendid palace at ISiicomedia, 
and assuming the right of nominating the new Caesars, he 
appointed two individuals entirely in his own interest, 
Maximin, his nephew, subordinate to himself, and Severus 
under his colleague. In the distribution made of the pro- 
vinces, Galerius retained the government of Asia Minor, 
Illyricum, and Greece ; Maximin received Egypt and 
Syria ; Severus took Italy imd Africa ; while Constantius 
continued as before to rule the Transa'lpine countries. The 
latter, one of the best of the later Romans, has received 

« '* The principal co-emperora alone are mentioned. 
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the praise of Christian and heathen historians for.hi 3 mild 
and equitable adininistratifcn ; but he did *not long enjoy 
the imperial dignity, dying on an expedition into North 
Britain at York, July 25, a.b.,306. The scheme for re- 
gulating the succession was now practically invaded, and 
pennanently set aside. Instead of Severn s, the Caesar of 
the west, stepping i*to the place of Constantins, that em- 
peror bequeathed in his last moments the care of his family, 
and tlie imperial rank, to Ids eldest son, Fbavius Valekius 
Aurelius Coxstantixus, afterwards tfie Great ; and the 
legions in Britain, comprising the flower of the western 
armies, ratified the will of their deceased master. Galerius, 
who had caloulated upon becoming singly suprc^ne, was ('x- 
asperated by this proceeding, yet was in no condition to oj)- 
pose it by arms ; and% few' months later, he foniKHiis infuence 
in the west cqpipletely annihilated by Italy emanci})ating 
itself from the guardianship of^his creature Severus. The 
inhabitants of Borne, galled by neglgct, w'ere further in- 
censed by a proposition to impose upon them a property and 
capitation tax, in order to inaet the enofffious expenses in--* 
curred in maintaining the imperial and vice-togal courts. 
The ancient capital, along w ith some other towms, hat! been 
free from direct taxation ii)r centuries ; and the impending 
impost led to insurrection. Tlie old* emperor Maxi^miau 
vans called to re-assume his renounced rank, to which also 
his son Maxentius was raided, by whom Severus was defeated, 
and put to death. This revolution occurred in a.d. 307 ; 
and before tlic close of the year, GaMrius, to strengthen him- 
self, elevated his e§.rly friend and feliow'-soldier Lieiiiius to 
co-partnership witji himself, upon #vhicli Maximin, the 
Cmsar of the east, enforced a claim '4o the same honour. 

501. Six emperors at this timg divided the Homan world 
— Galerius, Liciniiis, and Maximin in the east — Constan- 
tine, . Maximian, and Maxentius in the w^est. Of discordant 
character, but equally aspiring, an amicable adjustiueiit of 
their several pretensions was impossible ; and the most 
dreadful confusion prevailed for sixteen years, with a few" 
intervals of peace, till by superior address Constantine 
triumphed over all competitors, and acquired the sole 
mastery of the empjre. This prince, at the age of thirty- 
five, united consummate prudence to the highest military 
qualities. While cautious to w"ait for circumstances favour- 
able to a decisive blow, he w"as prompt to seize thi. promising 
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occasiont, and energetic in using it. Of a majestic pres 
sence, great bodily strength, aSid daring spirit, he com- 
manded the admiration of the soldiers, and secured the 
aflections of his subjects jn general by an unoppressive 
government. From the first, he imitated the example of 
ids father in favouring the ChristianfjL, still bitterly perse- 
cuted in the districts beyond his rullr; and was doubtless 
sagacious enough to perceive that, in any civil contest, 
Ids chance of success would be vastly increased by the 
sntirages of such r. numerous body in the empire. But, at 
this era. notldng of the influence of Christianity is dis- 
cerriible in the personal^ conduct of Constantine. Ilewor- 
siiijujad pa^an divinities, consulted the harus])ices, patro- 
ni'^ed the bloody sports of the ampliitbeat7’e at Treves, his 
capital ; and like most of those who hc^'^e fought their way 
to power, ho was unscrupulous of crimes digtated by policy 
of st:ite. ^ 

G02. Mo.ximian was the first of his fellow- rulers removed 
from the stage. He had formed an alliance with Constan- 
tine for mutual ‘Security, airl cemented it by giving him 
Ids (hnigliter Fausta in ma.riiage. Quarrelling with his 
son IMaxentius, he was coifipeiled to Cjuit Italy, and take 
refuge at the court of his son-in-law in Gaul. Here, 
havivg a second time formrfty abdicated tlie throne, the 
restless old man endeavoured to regain it, by availing him- 
self of the absence of Constantine lo supersede him, seizing 
u])()n the public treasiu’C at Arles, and plying the troops 
with ‘bribes to follow* his standard. Tlie tieaclrery 'was 
speedily })uuished. Upon hearing of it,, Coiistautine moved 
rapidly with an ovcr^iielming force from the Rhine to the 
IvhoJie, and came up 'vvnth , Maximian at Marseilles, who 
was surrendered to him by its gariison, and either put to 
death, a.i>. 310, or ordered to become his own executioner, 
liis fate excites no pity, at the same time that it blots the 
iiuamory of his son-iii-law to luive exacted it. Maxentius 
did not. long survive his father. Cruel, rapacious, and the 
vile slave of lustful passions, Italy groaned beneath his 
Oiglitfal tyranny, and all classes looked to Constantine foi 
ft 'ciiv (‘ranee from it. He refused to interfere, till the despot 
luinself furnished sufficient grounds for it, by aspiring to 
govern the entire west, and collecting an army for the in- 
wisiuii of Gaul. This stop decided his course, and once 
voauuiitgik'to the struggle, it \vas prosecuted with cbarac- 
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teriitic boldness and despatch. Crossing the Cottjan Alps 
(Mount Genis) w^fh the h»dy Gallic legiohs, Constantine 
defeated the troops of his rival near liirin and Verona 
In a third l>attle, near the bariks^of the renowned Cremera, 
nine miles from Home, Maxentius suffered ’a complete 
overthrow, and perished in endeavouring to reacli the 
capital, being accidcji tally driven into the liber by the 
throng of fugitives hurrying across the Milvian bridge. 
His career ended Oct, 28, a,ik 312, exactly six years 
from the day of liis being proclaimed em>peror. The arch 
of Constantine at the foot of the Palatine hill no'U' the 
Colosseum, the best preserved structure of the kind in 
Koine, was erected to commemorate the vict^ny which 
made him sole sovereign of the west. 

503. Important events had meanwhile oconw’ed in the 
east, and were in process. Galerius, removed by a miserable 
death in a.d. 3fl, lefi Ins domiiiifms to be divided between 
the two surviving emperors. Liciaius, added to his Da- 
‘nubian territories the whole of wnat now constitutes Turkey 
in Europe and Greece, fortifying himse/f by an alliance ^ 
with the powerful Constantine, who gave hiin his sister, in 
marriage. Maxiiniy received tlie provinces in A. da ./hav- 
ing previously held Syria roid Egypt. Tlie latter aspired 
to a more extended sovereignty, and rifshed upon his r^in. 
Without announcing hostile intentions, In? suddenly appeared 
ill arms on the Bosphorus, and made liiniself master of 
Byzantium. But Licinius. tliough taken com|)letely by 
surprise, hastily collected the Illyriiin legions, and so de- 
cisively defeated the invader, that he entered Nicomedia a 
pale and trembling Tiigitive within t’i’enty-four hours of 
the action, though* a hundred and -ixty miles from the 
field of battle near Heraclea. M^ximin died a few months 
afterwards at Tarsus in Cilicia, either of a fever induced 
by despair, or by self-tlestructiou, upon which, a.d. 313, 
Licinius obtained the sole rule of the east, as Constantine 
had done in relation to the west. M'ar broke out be- 
tween the two heads of the empire in the following year, 
iiocwiths;aiiding their family alliance. It seems to have 
been provoked by Licinius, but it was not unacceptable 
to Constantine, who compelled him to sue for peace, and 
cede the greater paft of his European dominions. For 
lime years, hostilities ceased, during which flie eastern em- 
peror made himself detested by his cruelties, *iiwhUe the 
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western, ruler applied his vig-orous mind to affairs oi in- 
ternal administration, and gatfi^red stretigth for a projected 
grand struggle with his rival. It commenced in a.d. 323, 
and was finished in a single campaign. Each party num- 
bered more*than a hundred thousand men in the memor- 
able battle of Hadrianople, fought July 3. It was gained 
for Constantine by the steady valou| of his troops. Li- 
cinius fled to Byzarlium, closely followed by the victor ; 
and, dislodged from thence, he lost a second great battle 
near Chalcedon, ^September 18, and retired to Nicomedia. 
He here surrendered to his conqueror, upon a solemn 
promise of his life being spared, but was put to death at 
Thessalomca as a person too dangerous to exist. While 
Licinius aeserves no compassion on account of his shock- 
ing inhumftnities, nothing can excus®, Constantine’s viola- 
tion of an engagement, which his sister won for her husband 
by tears and intercessions^ ^ 

504. Thus, thirty-seven years after Diocletian placed the 
empire under associated rulers, it returned to the do- 
minion of a sit^gle maste^. The darkest transaction in 
the life of Constantine occurred soon after he obtained the 
undivided possession of the Roman ^orld. Previous to 
his marriage with Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he 
ha(^ a son by his firit wife, named Crispus, the heir-apparent 
to the throne, who grew up under the care of Lactantius, 
one of the most eloquent of the Ciiristian fathers, an ac- 
complished and virtuous prince, acquired great popularity 
with his father’s subjects, and rendered him efficient mili- 
tary assistance in his last contest with Licinius. But in 
A.D. 324 Constanthie ordered him ‘to be arrested on a 
charge of conspirac)^, and he was banished to Pola in Istria, 
where a sentence of death was executed. The atrocity of 
this deed has been heightened by many writers, who have 
assumed the innocence of Crispus, and represented the 
act as a contrivance of Fausta to secure the succession 
for her own sons by Constantine, to which he yielded 
through undue partiality for them, and jealousy of the 
reputation of Crispus. But a high authority gives another 
view of the case : — ‘‘ I do not see,” says Niebuhr, how 
it can be proved that Crispus was innocent. When I read 
of so many insurrections of sons agafnst their fathers, I do 
not see why Crispus, who was Caesar, and demanded the 
title of which his father refused him, should not 
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have thought — ‘ W^ell, if 3* do not make atn^tliing of my- 
yelf, my father will not, ftr he will certainly prefer tlie 
sons of Fausta to me/ Such a thought, if it did occur to 
Crispus, must have stung him to the quick. That a father 
should order his own son to be put to death is certainly 
repulsive to our feelits, but it is rash and inconsiderate 
to assert that Crispus was innocent. It is to me highly pro- 
bable that Constantine himself uas quite convinced of his 
son's gutlt. 1 infer this from his conduct towards the three 
step-brothers of Crispus, whom he always treated w^th the 
highest respect, a, \d his unity and harmony with his sons is 
truly exemplary/’ Admitting this view of the Jjansaction 
to be just, it remains sufficiently unnatural and revolting. 

505. While recording with liistoric fiithfiiilness the 
crimes of mankind, tlie brighter parts of their conduct 
demand equal notice ; alid the iife and character of Con- 
stantine present a singular admixture of the blameable and 
the praiseworthy. From the com'noncement of his public 
career he befriended the members of the Christian church, 
instigated by motives of justice and humanity, >vhile worldly 
policy might operatq,with him,,for it could not be imim- 
portant to be supported against his competitors by a large 
and powerful community. Upon estabiishing his power 
Over the west, he took a more decided p'^rt in their favour, 
doubtless as the fruit of a more enlarged acquainlance 
with their opinions and habits. But the common story' of 
Iiis so-called conversion, by the vision of a cross in tJie 
heavens, previous to his victory over Maxentius, is per- 
fectly inadmissible, •for upon reaching the capital he 
accepted the title of Fontifex Maximuj^ which i)laced him 
at the head of the paganism of the empii*e. From this 
period- to the conquest of the eastffis legislation continued 
to assume a more Christian complexipn, compatible only 
. with the idea that his mind i-eceived a gradually deepening 
impression of the superiority and truth of the Christian 
religion. Besides issuing an edict of general toleration, 
restoring to' the church the sanctuaries of wddeh it had 
been deprived, and the property of which it had been 
plundered, exempting the clergy from personal taxes and 
civil duties, he prohibited certain obscene rites of paganism, 
ordered the observance of the sabbath by abstinence from 
labour, and adopted a new ensign for his army, y,ie figure 
of a cross, with the Greek letter p above it, and the Greek 
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words h Tovr^ vka^ “ Conquer in Ihia’’ Upon becoming 
master of the whole empire, tlie laws enacted for the west 
were extended to the east ; and Constantine formally de- 
clared his adhesion to Christianity, established it as the 
religion of the state, while paganismi was discouraged with- 
out being persecuted. By an edict ^iddressed to the people 
of each province, they were exhorted to renounce their 
old superstitions, and adore only one God, the Saviour of 
tlie Christians. ^ It was enacted that Gentiles ^ho were 
in error should eiyoy the same peace and quiet with be- 
]i( vers, as being conducive to bringing them into the right 
way, and^that every one should do what his soul desired’’ — 
a measure dictated by the soundest policy, but unhappilj^ 
soon depijjted from, both towards tlie heretical members 
of tlie church and those who clung to polytheism. 

506. From this reiv/irkable' epoch »^in ecclesiastical 
history to the end of his life, the emperor took an active 
part in the affairs of the church, raised its members to 
offices of distirction, sought to heal its disputes, promoted 
the circulation of tlie Scriptures, and summoned the first 
general council at Nice,- ineffectively, to settle the Arian 
controversy. That he acted from a sincere belief in the 
Djvine origin and excellence of Christianity, there is no 
reason to doubt, while there is a lamentable lack of evi- 
dence, tliat its spiritual influence was received, and ifs godly 
discipline embraced. Constantine remained in the humble 
rank of a catechumen or learner, deferring the ceremony 
of baptism till near the time of his death. A specific 
virtue was believed to reside in the rite, cleansing from 
sill, and he feared ^he contracting of fresh guilt if he long 
survived llie purification. This misapprehension of the 
real nature of baptism became prominent in the third 
century. It proved an ensnaring and demoralizing error, 
naturally superseding piety with formalism, and engender- 
ing the noxious presumption that holiness of life was not 
an essential part of the preparation for the heavenly king- 
dom. Tliat corruption of the truth of the gospel, and 
departure from primitive purity in the conduct of its pro- 
fessors, mournfully foretold by the apostles, had been 
largely realized, when an alliance was formed between 
the imperial sceptre and the Christian faith ; and the 
character and spirit of the church further deteriorated by 
the corrupting influence of great worldly advantages As 
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it rose in rank, ^it declined in meekness ^ as it* obtained 
opulence, its meSliis \vere»]perverted to sensuality ; and the 
gain of outward consideration was connected with the loss 
of internal strength. The favour of a powerful monarch 
furnished the bad with a sufficient indiyement to profess a 
religion which theiir lives denied, and i^upplied the good 
with a temptation, Jas ! wide!;/ yielded to, to forego their 
trust in the superintending care of Providence, employing 
carnal •weapons in the defence of truth, and exhibiting its 
personal influence marred with the leftven of magisterial 
pride. Still there was much of the gold remaining with 
the dross — many who, exemplary in faith and practice, 
made noble eUbrts to stem the torrent of corrifption — and 
nothing is more certain than that wliatever of excellence 
existecl in the Ronidfi empire, was to be loiinJ within the 
pale of the chu]jch. • 

507. A second great publi? measure of the reign of 
Constantine, commenced abou'. ihe yAir a.d. 328, was tlie 
IbiinJation of a new capital for tlie whole empire, an' 
lionour conferred on Byzantium. It received the name of* 
its author, ^Constantinople, the (;ty of Consfant'ne, ^Jdlich, 
after the lapse of fiffeen centuries, perpetuates his Aiiemory. 
Home, for half a centui >, had not bt^en an imperial re- 
sidence, though occasionally favoured with the })resente of 
the emperors ; and various causes coijs|5ired to render it an 
unsuitable seat of authority under the altered circumstances 
of tlie state. The government of J:]ie east and west by 
different rulers had gone far to remove from the minds of 
tlie people in each ijie idea of their unity, which might be 
best recovered by a^entrical metropolis like the new one 
created, situated at the junction of two divisions. At 
]jyzantium, the sovereign could more readily protect the 
empire from its most formidable foreign enemies, the Goths 
and Persians, than at Rome, being Clearer to them. In 
addition to these reasons, having establislied Christianity as 
the religion of the .state, the emperor resolved to fix the 
seat of his court in a spot free from the monuments of 
paganism, wiiich involved the necessity of erecting an 
entirely new city. Witli unsparing liberality the resources 
i)f the imperial treasi^ry werp devoted to the task of super- 
seding Byzantium with Constantinople. Tlie forests of 
tlie Black Sea yielded their timber, and the quarries of 
Proconnesiis their marble for this object, the ciJIistruction 
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of the walls, tjie porticoes, and the aqu(^ducts entailing an 
expenditure of about 2,500,()(te/. A Iferum was built, a 
hippodrome or circus, a magnificent imperial residence, 
churches, public baths, ^nd spacious hails for courts of 
’ustice. Treasure# of art and statues were brought from 
the Greek and Asian cities and p^laced in the public 
squares, after being carefully depri^^d of their mytholo- 
gical eipblems and idolatrous character. A colossal statue 
of Apollp planted in the forum was converted into 
a representation of Constantine himself, holding a sceptre 
in his right hand 'and the globe of the world in his left. 
Long before it was completed, the capital was solemnly 
inauguratbd, in May a.d. 330; its public c«uncil received 
the appellation of the senate ; and, in less than a century, 
it rivalled Jiome in material splendour. 

508. With a new capital, a ne\" constit^ution was given 
to the empire, an amplification of the plan of Diocletian. 
It w^as divided into 'four great prefectures, each under the 
superintendence of a prefect, whose office was exclusively 
civil, and thus differed from that of the old prefect of the 
prsetprian guard, who was at the head of tli^e civil and 
military administration. The prefectures contained alto- 
gether a hundred {\nd sixteen provinces, under subordinate 
oliibers, wdiose jurisdiction was also purely civil. The 
army w’as placed under two masters-general {magistri 
one for the cavalry, the other for the infantry ; 
afterwards increased to eight, under whom were numerous 
commanders, bearing tJie titles of comites and duces ^ 
(counts and dukes,) the former, being the higher rank. 
The rank of these functionaries was i?^mutely defined, witli 
the modes by which they were to be addr«ssed. The pre- 
fects and the masters-geueral received the title of Illus- 
trious ; the magistrates of the provinces were styled 
Honourable ; an intermediate class of civil officers, with 
the military counts and dukes, ranked as the Distinguished. 
In like manner, the court was remodelled, after an oriental 
type, which survives in the court economy of modern 
Kurope. Tliere was 1, tlie great chamberlain, w'ho had 
charge of the apartments of tlie emperor ; 2, the mas- 
ter of the offices, who officiated gs principal secretary 
for home affairs ; 3, the quaestor, answering to a lord 
high chancellor and privy-seal ; 4, the count of the 
largesses, who presided over the public revenue as a 
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chancellor of the exchequer; 5, the count of /he pri- 
vate estate, who/manageil the personal property of tlie 
emperor ; 6 and 7, the two counts of the domestics, 
who commanded the household troops, an imperial life- 
guard. Each of the above officers was classed with the 
Illustrious, over whom towered the sovereign, wearing a 
diadem, a variegatec^silken robe, with a profusion of gems 
and pearls, collars and bracelets. These arrangements 
show hpw far apart was Constantine from a Komah of the 
olden time. • 

509. From this indulgence in Asiatic pomp, we gladly 
turn to regard various civil and social reforms which merit 
the highest praise. Corporal punishment inflicted on de 
faulters in the payment of taxes was abolished, the eman- 
cipation of slaves ikcilitated, and the discipline of the 
prisons improved. C<^ncubinage, then allowed by the 
Roman laws, was forbidden, and chastity protected by 
severe penalties upon its violation. «fhe horrid practice 
1 laving been formerly tolerated or encouraged by the • 
government, of exposing infai/s, either fb perish of cold • 
and starvation, or to be preserved for the more dreadful 
fate of public prosti^tion, piovtsion was ma«’c to maintain 
the children of destiime parents. The fights of gladiators 
were prohibited, and criminals, once compelled to wag|i an 
unequal warfare witli them, or to contend with wild beasts, 
were ordered to be employed in the mines. Such measures 
as these establish for their author a valid title to respect. 
He was preparing to march again^ the Persians, who, 
under Shapoor ii.^ commenced hostilities, when death 
interfered. In iH-health, (Jfcistantite had repaired to 
Nicomedia for the benefit of its aii* and waters. Here, 
after a brief illness, he expired the palace of Aquirion, 
May 22, a.d. 337, at the age of sixty-five, nearly thirty- 
one years after he succeeded his father, and upwards of 
thirteen years and a half from the time of his obtaining 
the entire empire. The body, removed to Constantinople, 
received a* magnificent funeral, and was interred witli 
Christian rites. His reign had been marked with almost 
unvarying success, and great outward splendour ; but the 
pay required by an increased army, the support of a cum- 
lirous system of governmenf, the extravagance of a luxu- 
rious court, the building of the new' capital, and the 
frequent distributions of wine, oil, corn, or«bread, to 
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attract a population to it, required an oppressive taxation, 
to which the poorest labourer in%he proviiices was subject, 
and proved a source of* great misery. One of the most 
impolitic measures adoptefil was a large increase of the 
army by barbarian auxiliaries, .which proclaimed to them 
the wealth of the empire, and prepared them to overthrow 
it by the training of its camps. Tie emperor left his 
dominions to three sons, Constantine ihe eldest, Constan- 
tius the" next, and Constans the youngest, whew each 
received a particular division, but were to reign jointly 
over the whole state# The plan was speedily defeated by 
the violent deaths of the first and last, upon which the 
sceptre devolved solely to the second. Ifistorians, by 
common consent, have assigned to Constantine the name of 
the Great, dhd, notwithstanding his ei^ors, it may be corj- 
ceded to him on better grounds th,an to most of those to 
whom it has been applied^ but the humblest individual, 
w'ho, while professing^ the religion of Christ, ati'ords unam- 
biguous evidence of possessing its saving grace and its 
"'sanctifying influe?ice, is “ greater tlian he.’^ 

510. The period from the last of the Antonines to the 
deatli of Constantine, nedrly a centilry and a half, is 
almost a blank as it respects Latin profane literature. 
Censorious the antiquary wrote, under Gordian nr., a 
work often quoted for its details concerning ancient chro- 
nology ; and, under Diochitian and Constantine, the 
Augustan History was produced by its six authors, a 
series of imperial memoirs from Hadrian to Carinus, with 
some omissions, supplying ^rious an/J valuable illustra- 
tions of the times, liut claming no higher literary rank 
than the very rudest ^ihronicles. The Greek writers are 
a more numerous and iciportant class. Dion Cassius, a 
Bithyiiian, long resident in Italy, brought down the history 
of Rome from the earHest times to the year a.d. 229, tlie 
reign of Alexander Severus, when he returned to his 
native IS ice to complete his work, and die at an advanced 
a:re. Thoimh it has sustained srreat losses, the surviving 
fragments are considerable, and form almost our only 
guide for a large portion of the imperial era. Herodian, 
much inferior to Dion, with whom h^ was contemporary, 
has left a iiistory of tlie interval from the death of JNL 
Aurelius to the accession of Gordian iii.; at wdiich period 
he was in‘\>ld age — our only information respecting him. 
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Loriginus, probably an Atlienian, tke minister of tlio 
famous Zenobia, ^ grammarian, rhetorician, crkic, and 
Platonic pliilosojiher, cefebrated for the firmness with 
which he died under Aurelian, furnished one of the best 
known works of antiquity, the treatise on the Sublime. oi‘ 
the highest merit as a composition for its style, evincinir 
tlie sound judgment c"nd refined taste of its author. Sacred 
literature flourished|durinn: the interval under notice. 
The catalogue of the Latin \\riters of the church jDresents 
us witif Minucius Felix, an emirien^^ Roman lawyer, who 
in a dialogue between three friends, enMtled Octavius, tlm 
scene of which is laid on the sea-sid^ near Ostia at the 
time of the vintage holidays, discusses the question of 
Christianity gainst paganism in a terse style, •an {\arnest 
s})irit, and with remarkably pure diction ; Cyprian, bisliop 
of Carthage, whose'^niimerous works display ffis learning 
and vigour, in»connex4on with a lovely spirit, deep piety, 
and correct Christian knowle<l(ie ; Arriobius, a teacher of 
rhetoric in Africa, who, upon becom^tig a convert to tlu* 
fuith, wrote wliile a catechc.men a treatisw3 against the* 
Gentiles, a triumphant refutati(?n of polytTieism ; and Lac-* 
tantius, probably an Italian, at first a leachef'of Latin elo- 
quence at Nicoinedia, afterwards the tutor of the eldest son 
of Constantine, whose n ritings deservedly earned for him the 
title of the Christian Cicero, but are theologically defeoaive, 
vhich might be owing to Ins becoming acquainted with 
Christianity late in life, d'lie Greek Christian writers are in 
general inferior to the Latin. Orige^ of Alexandria wrote 
the most voluminously of all the early fathers ; but a strong 
love of speculation* characterising liis mind, led him to 
alloy the fine go! dW* revealed wisdomSvith human faneies ; 
yet his zeal, ability, sincerity, and pH^ty have never been 
questioned by those most keenly alive to his dangerous 
modes of interpretation. Lucian, presbyter at Antioch, 
an eminent biblical critic, revised tlTe text of the Septua- 
gint ; but is better known by a glorious death than by his 
literary labours, of which only inconsiderable fragmerds 
survive. Arrested during the Diocletian persecution, and 
dragged to Nicomedia, the severest tortures could only 
extract from him the testimony, “ I am a Christian.^’ His 
body, cast into the ^a, was^ thrown ashore near the ruins 
of Drepanum, where it was buried ; and Constantine re- 
built the town in honour of the martyr. 
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f;hro\vn down ; ^he whole framework of^ political society 
from the Ebro to the Euphrates wajs reconstructed ; and 
the mutually free communities became provincial depen- 
dencies of a vast empire, ' The mastery of Rome, at first 
confined to a few acres along the Tiber, was gradually 
established over the entire peninsuL^, and its adjacent 
islands. The commerce, dominion, an(| capital of Carthage 
fell. Thp great monarchies that sprang out of the empire 
of Alexander, on the banks of the Axius, the Orontes, and 
the Nile, passed awk 3 ^ The states of G reece were over- 
whelmed. The sceptre was taken from Judah, and the 
Jews, deprived of national existence, were made 

“ Tribes of the wandering foot, and w^ary breast.” 

The views entertained by Iieathen moralists of such events, 
and their common attendants, ruineti ..cities apd depopulated 
districts, we learn from the well-known letter of consola- 
tion addressed to Cicero on the death of his daughter, by 
A friend : — “ I lately fell into a reflection, which, as it 
afforded great relief to the disquietude of my own heart, it 
•may possibly contribute likewise to assuage the anguish of 
yours. In my return out of Asia, as'I was sailing from 
JEgina towards Megara, I amused myself with contemplat- 
ing the circumjacent countries. Behind me lay Angina ; 
before me, Megara ; bn my right, I saAvPiraeeus ; and on my 
left, Corinth. These cities, once so flourishing and magni- 
ficent, now presented nothing to my view but a sad spec- 
tacle of desolation. A^as ! (1 said to myself), shall such a 
short-lived creature as man complain . when one of his 
species falls either by^the hand of violei>c.?, or by the com- 
mon course of nature^; while in this narrow compass so 
many great and glorious cities, formed for a much longer 
duration, thus lie extended in ruins ?” In such instances 
of mournful vicissitude, the writer was not in circum- 
stances to recognise any agent beyond the human victor, 
or any cause beyond his superior might ; while the only 
practical lesson he could draw from them was the hard 
task of becoming reconciled to personal reverses from .the 
prevalence of more extensive disasters. But in the word 
of infallible because Divinely inspired t>ruth, we have the 
catastrophe of national downfal invested wdth the light of 
a ^1] explanation ; and receiving the solemn doctrine, 
that “ there is a God who judgeth in the earth,” we are 
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conimanded to listen to a teaching ‘‘ profitable f^r correc- 
tion/’ and “ fon'* instruction in righteousness.” Equally 
with the individual man, are the kingdoms of this world the 
subjects of moral government, discriminating between good 
and evil, and implying rewards and punishments ; and as 
nations in their collective character will not stand before 
the judgment-seat of God, it is upon the stage of time tliat 
a recompense is dispensed, in harmony with the principles 
of a wise and just administration. In annouifcing the 
approaching overthrow of the. Babylonian power, the hand- 
writing of Heaven placed the record oS the judicial process, 
Thou art weighed in the balances and art found want- 
ing,” before the judicial sentence^ “ Thy kingdom is divided, 
and given to the Medes and Persians.” While on the page 
of Scripture the desolation of Judaea is impressively arrayed 
with the character of ^ retributive dispensation for moral 
delinquency, w'e know enough of Carthaginian, Syrian, 
Greek, and Egyptian depravity, to justify the inference 
that they were abandoned to the Roman sw’ord as a Divinely 
appointed penalty, after a pe^riod of merciful but abused* 
tolerance. Success argues nothing for the 'Victors beyond 
the fact that they were the instruments of His rigllteous- 
ness, the weapons in his hand, who ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoeTver he will.” ^ 

514. As a Civilized power, the conquests of the Romans 
were not without benefit to the conquered districts, and were 
subservient to the wise and benevolent purposes of Divine 
Providence. They largely extenddH their language, arts, 
and institutions thi^ough the territories under their sway. 
It was a leading ^^ture of their policy to establish colonies 
in the countries they subdued. By tkis rneasure, a stronger 
hold was gained upon the new ai^quisitions than could have 
been secured by a standing array ; and the condition of 
remote provinces was assimilated to*that of Italy. Where 
the subjugated nations were poor and rude, as in Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, this Romanization was most fully 
effected ; and many advantages undoubtedly resulted from 
the foreign yoke, offering some compensation for the loss 
of independence, though by no means justifying the ag- 
gression. Half-naked barbarians accustomed to roam the 
woods were brought to settle in permanent homes, and 
appreciate decent clothing and improved manners. From * 
the inf reduction of the authority of law, some degree of 
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order wa^ established, supplanting the reign of licence ; 
and noble worki of public utilit;f#arose iif^^cenes long sur- 
rendered to the wildness of uncultivated nature. Bridges 
were thrown across the great streams ; towns collected 
within a narrow compass the inhabitants of entire districts, 
promoting their security, and tuition in domestic habits ; 
and public highways were constructed through forests and 
morasses^ facilitating communication between remote parts 
of the empire, and between the frontiers and the cgipital. 
In these undertakings, among the most stupendous of 
human works, upon ivhich millions were lavished, intended 
to advance the iparch of the legions, and perpetuate a 
despotism, r e have an example of the man/ier in which 
men often unconsciously work out the purposes of God. 
The spread bf the Homan civilization became subsidiary to 
a beneficial object, the most foreign ^to tlie minds of Roman 
generals and statesmen. Ry the incorpoiation of separate 
states into one empire, amply furnished with means 
of intercommunication, a machinery was provided for 
\he devoted missionaries of the Cross to use, securing 
the rapid transit of Christianity from the scenes of its birth 
to the northern shores of i^he Eiixinef, the banks of the 
Danube, the woods of Gaul, the sierras of Spain, and the 
clifFs«of Britain, If may also be observed, that as the 
conquests of Alexztnder widely diffused the Greek lan- 
guage in the east, and to a considerable extent Graecized 
that of Western Asia^ so the conquests of Rome spread 
the Latin language in an opposite direction, and Roman- 
ized the character of Western Euroqe. But while, at 
the era of the rede'mption of mankip4 by the Son of 
God, tlie Latin was ^he common language of the western 
provincials, and the Greek of the eastern, there can be no 
doubt that a large class of individuals, officials and the 
educated, at either extremity of the empire, were perfectly 
familiar with both. The records of the New Testament 
therefore, in their native tongue, containing all that is 
necessary to comfort guilty and sorrowing humanity in the 
present state, and inspire a certain hope of happiness in 
heaven, were intelligible documents to millions beyond the 
Adriatic, as soon as put within their ^reach, and had only 
to be translated into Latin to become equally so to the 
western world. In this evident preparation for the gospel 
cf peace, resulting from the battle of the warrior, there is 
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an ^instance of the truth of the reflection, ‘‘ Sprely the 
wrath of man sh*all praiefe Thee and ft calls for the 
grateful acknowledgment, This is the Lord’s doing ; 
it is marvellous in our eyes !” ^ 

515. Asa Pagan while a civilized power, the^ase of the 
Roman people amply illustrates the inability of unassisted 
reason to make any satisfactory discovery of religious and 
moral truth. At tSe era of the empire, Rome concen- 
irated within her walls, as in a focus, the “wisdofn of this 
world ” — the dogmas of Egyptian sages, the theories of 
Greek philosophy, and the conceptionijj of a carefully cul- 
tivated native intellect. But the information obtained 
from these sGsurces upon topics of vital importance to the 
dearest interests of man wa*s “ foolishness.” If the idea of 
one Supreme Being"^ dawmed upon a few exalcfed minds, it 
was with very feeble power, and only as a sublime specu- 
lation. It wanted *authority to Tender it influential. There 
was no knowledge of Ilis character and will to make it pro- 
fitable, while in many cases other reasonings and conclu# 
hions, adverse to the doctrine ef a controlling Providence,^ 
completely neutralized its effect. Subordinate deities re- 
ceived attention frchn tli^ cro^l^d ; temples, statues,*altars, 
sacrifices, and priests abounded ; but wherever there was 
faith in these ‘‘ lying vanities” there was neither peacp nor 
purity for the worshippers, owing to the discordant or 
(^hanging dispositions and the depraved propensities attri- 
Jnited by their legenc^ to the objects of worship. In morals 
some of the most obvious duties of *men in social life were 
but indistinctly apprehended by the best and wisest; with 
reference to otln^is, there were no ’settled or consonant 
opinions ; while many crimes and vises were popularly re- 
i 4 arded rather as venial or laudcjtory acts than injurious to 
character. In the last class we must place unchastity, 
cruelty, revenge, usury, extortion, Laud, and suicide. But 
there was one fealure of the Roman mind, specially pro- 
minent and strictly universal — an odious selfishness — a vice 
which was elevated into a virtue. It marked the patrician, 
Uie kinsman, the soldier, and the citizen. The wealthy 
held their property under rigorous and exclusive laws, 
wliicli knew nothing of thg spirit of charity, of accommo- 
dation, and of good neighbourhood, dwelling in houses 
which stood apart, msulcc, to avoid contact with their kind.' 
The father was for a considerable oeriod a f^nily despot 
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having nq obligations to fulfil to liis wife and cliildren, tint 
rights to exercfee over them shgiply for^*his own benefit. 
The boasted sentiment of patriotism was an exaggerated 
love of country, at variai:y 2 e with the liberty, possessions, 
and happiness of all beyond its bounds. Once, the excla- 
mation, I am a Roman citizen,’’ stayed the descending 
fasces of the lictor ; but mercilessly would the stripes have 
been inflicted had the appeal been* founded upon the 
Christian 'doctrine of a common humanity, “ 1 am a^nan.” 
Thus it came to j^s, that in the absence of correct and 
authoritative opinior^s on moral questions, and of all efficient 
counteracting religious principles, the general practice of 
tlie people hvecame vicious in the extreme, asjthe means of 
indulgence were afforded, fully Justifying the dark colour- 
ing of their* condition which marks the first chapter of 
Raul’s Epistle to the Romans. It^ ought not to be for- 
gotten, that as they were, swch should we have been sub- 
stantially at present, Wit for that immediate Divine instruc- 
tion imparted in the oracles of God. What they lacked, 
we possess — the r^veWtion of a Redeemer and a ^nctifier, 
of all moral obligations as commands from our Governor 
and Judge, and of the grounds on which*personal happiness 
or misery depends in time, with endless bliss or woe beyond 
the grave. • 

As a Persecuting power, the Roman government 
exemplified the mournful truth, “ tlie carnal mind is enmity 
against God,” in the attitude, it assumed to the Cliristiaii 
faith ; and yielded no unimportant evidence of the Divine 
origin of the gospel, by vainly taking yp arms against it. 
Repeated efforts were •made to arrest its iip-pgress, by confis- 
cations, imprisonnientf, fire, and sword, unsparingly in- 
flicted upon its advocates. « But so far from accomplishing 
the object, the failure was most signal. Christianity, 
though opposed by imperial authority and philosophic 
wisdom, exposed to the slander of the malicious, and 
ministered by apparently weak and inefficient agents, suc- 
ceeded in winning multitudes from superstitions sanctified 
by venerable age, and associated with the utmost gratifica- 
tion of the senses and passions ; and the circumstances by 
which it was tried, taken in connexion with its triumph, 
served but to supply an argument for its divinity. The 
^loble and devoted constancy with which thousands braved 
obvious inju^ice and extreme barbarity, furnished ground 
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fur the inference that their principles and motives were 
derived from a sd[)erhumin source, and t^eir minds sus- 
tained by a superhuman influence. Strong in the con- 
fidence that their great Master g^ive his life a ransom for 
them, and looking forward to an incorruptible prowil as 
the purchase of his cross, they were content to serve him 
amid evil days, were willing to pass through every ap- 
^ pointed scene of sufleriug, and could be calm and joyful in 
the prospect of a violent death, anticipating a speedy en- 
franchisement with a blessed immortalit«y. There are few 
more interesting memorials of a departed age than the in- 
scriptions now in the Lapidarian Gallery of the Vatican, 
taken from the sepulchres of the early EomaurChristians 
in the vast catacombs of the ancient city. They speak 
with no uncertain sound of the views and consolations of 
tiie primitive chi^rch, d<riven in the times of persecution to 
live, worship, and die in the underground excavations of 
the plain of Rome. The oft-repeated mottoes, “ In Christ 
the First and the Last,” In peace and in Christ,” tell oL 
a faith and hope wiiich the pCAver of imperial despotism ' 
could not root up ; and indicate the essentia! harmony of 
modern Protestantism with ancient Christianity, in recog- 
nising the Divine character and sole meritciiousness of the 
one and only Saviour. But as a persecuting power, guilty 
of the blood of the saints, and abusing its means to general 
purposes of oppression, cruelty, and sensuality, the Roman 
government was dooiiv’d to be subverted by the righteous 
decree of Heaven, and its fall was complete and final. 
Having unconsciously fulfilled a providential mission in its 
days of prosperity^pH was cast aside as an instrument no 
longer wanted, illustrating in its overthrow the truth of 
the inspired maxim, the law for empires and for individuals, 

“ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” 

“ The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories, star by star, expire. 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car climbed the Capitol \ far ai.d wide 
Temple and tower went dowm.” 

517. Let the page* of history l)e thus rightly read, and it 
becomes a source of valuable instruction ; for if we mark 
the moral connexions of its great public events — if we 
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view the roll of subverted monarchies and chastised com- 
munities as a Written monume&it of thb^ operations of a 
holy Providence — there is a lesson taught us, in the 
highest degree important, patriotic, and Scriptural, that of 
cultivating private and public godliness as the only gua- 
rantee of personal peace and national stability. 


THE END. 
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Capua, invaded by the Samnites, seeks 
the aid of Borne and Latium, 121 
Caracalla, misconduct of, 465, et seq . , 
aJsociated woth Geta in the empir*^, 
466 ; atrocious conduct of, 467 ; assas 
fiinates Geta, and cruelties of, 468; 
subsequent career and deatli, 469 
Caractacus, prince of the Silures, cap 
tured and carried to Rome, 378 
Carausius, a usurper in Britain, 496 
Carbo, Cnaeus, 29b * 

; CarlH), CniEus Papiri us, defeated by tiie 
j Cimbri, 24(/-> 

I Carinus, Marcus Aurelius, death of, 494 
[ Carrlue (the Haran of Scripture), 295 
[ Carthage and the Carthaginians, origin 
I of, and increasing dominion, 153; 
j constitution of, 154; tlibir wars, army, 
and navy, 155 ; cruel and licentious 
superstitions, 156 ; wsu- with, and de- 
feat by, the Romans, 159, et seq.; 

1 defeated in a naval engagement with 
the Romans, 162; defeated bv the 
itomans in Africa, 163, et seq. ; defeat 
the RomsMus, 164; defeated in Sicily, 
166; defeated in a naval engagement 
by the Homans, 167 ; make peace 
168; revivinj prosperity, 197; de- 
\struction of, by tne Romans, 201 ; con- 
flagration at, 430 • , 

Carthage, N e , (Carthagena,) capture 
of, romantic ir.t ulent belonging to the, 
181 

Carus, M. Ajirelius, his reign and death, 

I 4!>4 

Cassi, the (-supposed inhabitants ^ 
Cassio, a humired of Herts), 293 
Cassio(k>rus, remarks on the Forum of 
Trajan, 422 

Cassius, Q., joins Ccesar against Pompev, 
300 ^ 

Cassius, Avidius, conquests in the east, 
434 ; treason of, and death, 437 
Cassius Lifnginus, Cains, conspiracy 
against CfB^-ar, 309 ; death of, 31 9 
Cassius Ltoginus, Luems, defeated by 
the Cimbri, 240 

Cas'slvelaunus, commander of the Bri- 
tons, 293 

Catiliua.TAicius Sergius, conspiracy of, 
279, et seq. ; his death, 28" 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, liis hostility to 
Ctarthage, 197 ; wriiingsof, 211,et 
Cato, the Younger, war with Caesar, and 
death of, 306 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius, colleague of 
Marius against the Cimbri, 242 ; suffo- 
cated, 253 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius, defeats Lepidus, 
262 

Catullus, Caius Lutatius, defeats the 
Carthaginians, 1 67 

Catullus, Cams Valerius, a lyrist, 334 
Caudino Forks, the, affair of, 128 
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Caudium, the pass of, 128 
Caulnnia pltnaered, 144 
UelsHs, Aulus Cornelms, his work “ De 
Medicina,” 447 

Censorinus, the anticjuary, 510 
Ceres, temple of, noticed, 75, et seq. ^ 
Cbalcis, razed by the Romans, 203 
Charles xii., lines commemorating his 
obscure fate, 145 
Chastity, sanctuary of, 64 
CUosroes, return of, to the throne of Par- 
thia, 424 

(Christians, ^e, persecution of, under 
Nero, 386 ; treatment of, under Tra- 
jan, 420 ; under Hadrian, 427 ; full 
toleration fjranted to, b'^ Antoninus, 
430 ; persecution of by ^irelius, 438, 
ct seq. ; manner of life, 453 ; litera- 
ture, 454 ; persecutions under Decius, 
483 ; under^Valerian, 485, et seq. ; 
under Diocletian, 498, et seq. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, conduct in the 
civil war of Marius and Sulla, 253; 
wins his first laurels in public causes, 
257 ; signalizes himself in the im- 
peachment of Verres, 265 ; rema^^:s 
on the insecurity of the Mediterra- 
nean, 266 ; oration in favrur of the 
Manilian law, 273 ; conduct in the 
Catiline conspiracy, 2’!9,etseq.; ex- 
iled, 285 ; his unuigrttried course ip 
exile, 286 ; reference to the combats 
of wild beasts, *296 ; appointed go- 
vernor ‘ of Cilicia, 299 ; death and 
character of, 318; his orations and 
works noticed, 330 

Cimbri, the, defeat the Rowans, 240; 
^nvai^? Italy, 241; defeated by the Ho- 
mans, 242 « 

Cincinnatus, Lucius Quinctius, pro- 
pose^ violent measures against the 
plebeians, 89 ; appointed dictator, 9(» ; 
again appointed dictator ; hisf onduct 
to Maelius, 100 

Cineas, conversation with Pyrrhus, 138 ; 

sent to negotiate with Rome, 141 
Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, nftikes war 
upon Rome, 252, et seq. ; death, 9 >4 
Cinna, C., conspiracy against Augustus, 
noticed, 358 4 

Circus Flarainius, massacre of 6,000 
Samnite prisoners in the, 256 
Circus Maximus, the, delugedtby the 
Tiber, 119 ; noticed, 452 
Claudius Civilft, revolt of, 400 
Claudius Drusus Nero, Tiberius, em- 
peror, character, 374; predominance 
of female influence during his reign ; 
poisoned, 375 ; public works of, 376 ; 
extension of territory during his reign, 
377 ; sails to Britain, 378 ; his reign 
of interest to the Christian, 379 
Claudios, Marcus Aurelius, emperor, his 
conquests and death, 488 
Claudius Ptolemaeus, 447 
♦Clemens Alexandrinus, his fondiutss for 
speculative philosophy noticed, 454 


Cflementia, altar, etc., erected to, 64 
Cleopatra, qu^n of Egypt, 305, 320, ci 
Miq. ; her deakh, 325 
(floaca Maxima, the, 52 
Clodius Piilcher, Publius, 283; his rise 
to the tribuneship, 285 ; killed by 
Milo, 299 ; cost of liis house, 336 
Clupea, 1 64, et seq. 

Clusium, political constitution of, 13; 

besieged by tlie Gauls, 109 
Colosseum, history of the, (see notes,) 
406 ^ 

Columella, L. Junius Moderatus, treati^si* 
on agriculture, 447 * 

Commodus, Lucius Aurelius, emperor, 
reign of, and death, 440 
Comitia curiata, tlie, 31, et seq. 
Comi’Jum, the, 22 

Compitalia, festival of, 47 • 

Concordia, alhir, etc.,^. rected to, 64 
Constantinople, the capital described, 
507 

Constantinks, Flavius Valerius Aurelius, 
becomes joint emperor, 500; wars in 
Gaul,,502 ; w^r with Licinius, 503 ; 
becomes sol^ ethperor ; darkest trans- 
action of his reign, 504 ; established 
the Christian religion throughout the 
empire, 505, et seq. ; new constitution 
of the court at Constantinople, 507, ct 
seq. ; his civil and social reforms, and 
death, 509 

Constantins Chloms, associated witli 
Maximianrin the empire, proceedings 
of, 495, et seq, ; favours the Christians, 
498, et seq. ; becomes emperor, 500 
Corinth, destruction of, 203 
Coriolanus, story of, 86 
Cornelia Maximilla, a senior vestal, 
buried alive, 4i0 

Clornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 210; 
death of, 232 

Cornelia, wife of Pompey, 304 
Cornelius Cossus, A., 122 
C/Os, overthrown by an earthquake, 4:;o 
Cotta, Marcus Aurelius, defeat of, by 
Mithridatei |69 

Crassus, Calpurnius, exiled from Rome, 
414 

Crassus, Marcus Licinius, a partisan of 
Sulla, 255 ; the Roman Crmsus, 26 1 ; 
defeats Spartacus, 264 ; aspires to the 
consulship, 265 ; unites with Pompey 
and Caesar in the first triumvirate, 
284; invested with the command of 
Syria, 291, 294 ; campaign of, and 
death, 295 

Cra.s8us, L. Licinius, the orator, 330 
Crispus, son of Constantine, dcathof, 504 
Croton, 18 ; fall of, 1 44 
Ctesiphon, capture of, 419; destruction 
of the palkce at, 434 ; siege of, 464 
Gfcimae founded, 1 8 
Curia, the, 31 
Curiatii, the, 27 

Curio, a tribune in the interest of Caajur 
300 
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Curius Dentatus, M., agrarian law of, 
134 ; conquers Pyrriuisf 145 ; concUst 
and procecnlings noticed, 149 * 

CyiioscephalsB, battle near, 188 
Cyprian, Thascius, narrative of his mar- 
tyrdom, 485 ; his works noticed, 510 


Dacia becomes a Roman province, 417 
Dacians, the, defeat the Roman legions, 
409 ; defeat of, by Trajan, ^17 
Danube, war of the, 352 
Daunian'^ the, 10 

Decebalus, chief of the Dacians, 409 ; his 
death, 417 

Decemvirs, tlie, 92, et seq. 

Deoius, Caius Messius Quintus Trajanus, 
proceedings and death, 483 
Decius, P., strategy and courage of, 122* 
his self-devotio#and death, 124 
Decius, P. (son of above), his self-de%- 
tion and death, 131 ^ 

Diana, the Latin, 63 
Dictator, the office of, created, 71 
Diocletianus, Valeriu5^ emperor, 495’; 
his conquests, 496 ; abdication, 497 ; 
authorizes persecutions against the 
Cliristians, 498, ct seq. ; deatli, 499 
Diodorus Siculus, a writer of the Augus- 
tan age, 359 

Dion Cassius, 296 ; his description of the 
characteristic of Tiberius, 368 ; second 
consulship, 475 ; notices of the Roman 
military force in the tftne of Alex- 
ander Severus, 47f> ; his wTitings 
noticed, 510 

llionyaus, bishop of Corinth, works of, 
noticed, 454 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a writer of 
the Augustan age, 359 
Doinit’ianus, I’itus Flavius, emperor, 
early career of, 408 ; his ipxpedition 
into Germany, 400 ; cruelties, 410, ct 
scq. ; persecutes the Christians, 411; 
conduct towards the sen^e, 412 ; deatli 
of 413 

Domitius Corbulo, caf^lHtes Artaxrita 
and Tigranocerta, 3S2 
Drepanum, 167 ; rebuilt by Constan- 
tine, 510 

Druids, defeat of the, 382 
Drusilla, wife of Felix, 405 
Drusus, M. Livius, 229 ; assassinated, 243 
Drusus Nero, conducts the war of the 
Danube and the Rhine, and in Ger- 
many, 352, ct seq . ; death of, 353 
Duilius, Caius, defeats the Carthaginians 
by sea, 162 

I ’uilius, M,, the tribune, 96, 119 
Lying Gladiator, sculpture of the, 391 


I'.RORACxrM (York), 466, et tea. • 

Rclectus, imperial chamberlain, 455 ; 
death of, 456 

tgypt formed into a Roman province. 


Elagabalus, shrine of the Syrophcenician 
sun-god, 471, * 

Elagabalus (Maicus Aurelius An^n 
nus), his character and death, 4'®P 
Emesa, city of, 471 

Eq^^iius, Quintus, called the father of 
Roman literature, 209 , 

Epaphroditus, ser retary to Nero, 390 
Epictetus, 426 ; maxim of, 445 
Epidaurus in Greece, 133 
Equi-Volsci, war with the Romans, 102 
Esquiline hill, the, 21 
Ethiopia, plague in, 484 • 

Pltruria Proper, 12, et seq. ; Roman 
power acl^owledged in, 105; coiJi- 
tion with the Samnites, 131 
Etrurians, tile, or Etruscans, noticed, 
12; language, political constitution, 
etc., 13, et seq. ; attack upon the 
country south of the^Tiber, 68 ; de- 
feated by the Romans, 102 ; declare 
war, 115 

Eumenes, king of Perj^mus, 190 
Euripides, two lines from, 319 


pABiANrs, bishop, martyrdom of, 483 
Fabius Mal^imus, Q., appointed dictator, 
74 

Fabius Pictor, C., his paintings, 148 ^ 

klabius Pictor,*^ , a prose-writer, 211 • 
Fabius Ilullianus, defeats the Sain- 
nites, 127 ; again dhosen consul^ 131 
Fabius the y. unger, 132 *' 

Fabricius Lusr’nus, life and character 
of, noticed, 149 

Falerii, citf of, 10,'! ; forces of, 104 ; un- 
conditional surrender of, 105 • 

Fan man ld\v* the, 215 
Faunus, 57 

Faustina, Annia Galeiia, wife oS Anto- 
ninus, 4 29 

Fuustin*, Annia, wife of Aurelius, 429 ; 

intrigues and death of, 437 
Favorinus, the philosopher, 428 
Felix, procurator ol Jiidnea, 379 
Fidenae, four ambassadors put to detail 
in, 10^ 

Fides, altar, ete., erected to, 64 
Fi«ccus, A ulus Feisms, a satirist, 443 
Flaccus, Cains Valerius, an epic poet, 442 
Flaccus, Fulvius Marcus, 226, ct seq. 
Flamen^>ialis, the, 30 
Flamen of Jupiter, the, 59 
Flaminica, the, 59 

Flaminius, Caius, defeated bv Hannibal, 
173 

Flaminius, Titus Quinctius, in Greece, 
188 

Flavia Domitilla, banisliment of, 411 
Flavius, Clemens Titus, ileatli of, 411 
Flavius, Maroii'-, assisted Ceesar in the 
correction of the Roman calendar, 
311 

I'ortuna Mnlicbris, temple of, 86 ^ 

Forum Dipianum, description of the, 
421, et sfQ. 
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Franks, the ^Invasions of, 486 
Fratres Arvaies, the, 

Fr^^nus, Sextus Julius, treatise on 
Jlnitecture, 447 

Fronto, Marcus Cornelius, preceptor of 
Aurelius, 432 ; 

F ulvia reveals the progress of the Cati- 
line conspiracy to Cicero, 281 
Fulvia, wife of Antony, 318 
Fulvian law, the, noticed, 233 
Fundanius, Cams, 167 


Gabtnius, Aulus, law of, for ridding 
the sea of pirates, 267 ;^ot»('ed, 28:} 
Gallia, Sidpjcius Sergius, revolt of, 389 ; 

becomes emperor ; deati; of, 392 
Galenus Claudius, a Feiebrated phy- 
sician, 435, “147 

Galenus, associated with Diocletian in 
the empire, 495 ; proceedings of, 496 ; 
hostility to tj,ie Christians, 499; dis- 
appointed of sole emperorship, 500 ; 
death of, noticed, 503 
Galilee, reduction of, by Vespasian, 396 
Gallienus, Publius lacinius, assoei; ed 
with Valerian m the empire, 485 ; 
heartless and contemptible conduct 
of, 486, ef seq. ; death of, 487 
Gallus, Caius Sulpicius. explains an 
^ eclipse of the moon, i\j^> u 

Gallus, Caius Vibiys Treboniani.s, em- 
peror ; hi> death, 484 
Gallus, Cestius, prelect of Syria, df*- 
feated by the Jews, 395 
Gaul, conquests of Caesar in, 28'C ct seq. ; 
apparently subdued, 291, *ct seq.; le- 
volt^f the tribes, 297 
Gauls, desciibed, 108; invade Italy, be- 
siege Clusium, marcli “ fir Rome," 
109^ attempts to reduce the Roman 
Capitol, li2, ct scq. ; again invade 
Italy, 120 i 

C-lenseric, leader of the Vandalf’, 511 
Geiiucius, Cnanis, impeaches the con- 
suls, his death, 81 

(,-eruicius, Titus, consulship of, 92, ct scq. 
Cermanicus, Caesar, successes, in Ger- 
many; recalled, 36 4*; sent into the 
east ; his death, 365 c 

Germans assist the (jauls against (’aesar, 
297 ; invasions of, 493 
Germany, aggressions of the Romans in, 
353, ct seq. ; defeated bv Germanicus, 
364 

Gessius Florus, conduct to the Jews, 394, 
ct seq 

Gefa, Neptimius, associated ivitli Cara- 
calla in the empire, 46ri, 468 ; death 

Golden House, the imperial palace of 
Nero, 384 

Gordianus, Marcus Antonins, chosen 
emperor with his brother, and death 
of both, 480 

Gordianus iii , Marcus Antonins, his 
reign and deat|i, 48 


Goths, the, their invasion of Tlirace, 
® itss ; other®invasions, 486 ; defeat of 
in Upper WJhisia, 488 ; invasion of 
Italy, 511 

Gracchus, Caius, his character, 219 ; em- 
ployed as quaestor in Sardinia; chosen 
tribune, 227 ; legislation of, 228, ct 
Seq. ; death of, 230 

Gracchus, Tib, Sempronius, 215; frsig- 
ment of a speech of. 216 ; his charac- 
ter, 216 225 ; family position, 220 ; 
legislation of, 221, et seq.; his death, 
224 

Graecia, Magna, origin of the name, 146 
< ireater houses, the, 28 
Greek states, rescued from Philip of 
Macedon, 188; lose their independ- 
ence, 202, ct seq. 


Ij^annrAK'OPi-E, battle of, 503 
Hadrianuii^j,!’. iFlius, appointed to con- 
duct eastern alliurs, 419; destroyed 
the Pons Trnjana, 421 ; proclaimed 
empfbor, 423 k arru'al at Rome, and 
public pol'cy of, 424, -et seq.; the 
greatest traveller of his time, 426 ; 
conduct to the Jews and Christians, 
427 ; character and death of, 428 
IJamilcar, a Carthaginian general, 167, 
et .seq. ; results of his valour and wist? 
administration, 169 

Hannibal, his oath when a child; gains 
the masttu'y of Spain, 169 ; passage of 
the Alps, 170 , ft scq.;- defeats the 
Romans on the banks of the 'I'icinus, 
172; under Flaminius, 173; defeats 
the Romans at Cannae, 175; appe.Cs 
t ) Carthage fur assistance, 1 79 ; gene- 
rous ‘•MnpitliN of, ’.82: w’ords of, on 
the lie-i’.i <'f ll.t-inil.al, 18,3; recall 
of, I85f defeated at Zama, 186 ; com- 
pelled to tlee from Carthage, 189 ; 
death, l90 ; character of, 191 
Ilasdrubal, .^^kdeated by the Romans, 
166; in Sj^ain, 170; his deatli, 182; 
the wife ow, 401 

Helena, queen of Adiabone, 379 
Hellenes, the. noticed, ]0 
Helvotii, defeat of, liy Ciesar, 289 
Heraclea, capitulation ol', 144 ; fail of, 
269 

Herculaneum, city of, 8 
Hercynian forest, the. 353 
Herennins Senecio, death of, 41 1 
Hernicans, the, 115 
Herod Agrippa i., 373 
Herodian, liis writings noticed, 510 
j Iliempsal, murder of, noticed, 234 
I Hiero, his attick on the Mamertines, 
157 ; sues for peace ; his death, 1.59 
Horatii, the, 27 

^ hMoratius, Flaocus Quintus, a WTiter ol 
the Augustan .age, 353, 359 
Horalius, Marcus, chosen consul, 9G ; 

defeats the .Sabines, 97 
Ilortcnsian la^'s, the, 13i 
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* 

ITortensius, Q., dictator ; death of, i34 
llortensius, Quintus, th.? orator, 33<| * 
llostilianus, associated with Gallua in 
the empire, and death of, 484 
Huns, the, invasion of Italy, 511 
Ilyrcanus, the elder, confirmed in the 
government of Jerusalem, 276 


Thkijus, the, 169, et seq. 
locni, or Cenimagni, the finhabitants 
of Norfolk, Sutfolk, and C^tnbridgej, 
293 • 

Icilius, 9') ; measure of, 97 
Ignatius, his martyrdom, 418 
Ionic Greeks, the, 18 
Iren sens, his book on Heresies noticed, 
4'j4 

Isis, temple of, destroyed, 387 
l-sle of Wight, uie, reduced by V(^a- 
sian, 378 

Italicus, (laius Silius, epic ^et, 412 
Italy, described, 1, ct seq.; great rock 
of, 4 ; ancient people of, U), et seq. ; 
Greek colonies in, .<8 ; invaded b\ the 
Gauls, !(l8, ct scq, ; Repeated incur 
sions of the Gauls, 1 2 t ; from the 
northern Apennines under Roman 
povNcr, 147 ; C'uinter-revoluticn, 252; 
invaded b> the Goths, Vandals, etc., M 1 


J \NTTS, the double, 22 • 

Jericho, capture of, 306 
Jerusalem, temple of, taken by 1‘ompey, 
276 ; the people assemble from all 
quarters to protect fiom the edict of 
{yii'igula, 373 ; siege of, 397, ct seq. 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and .Saviour, the 
advent of, noticed, 360 ; exercised hjs 
.^mblic ministry in Juda>a, etc , .3To 
J8'\s, the, last great revolt ff, .389 ; the 
immediate causes of it, .391; defeat 
Oestius tiallus, 395 ; stale of tilings in 
tlie days of Trajan, 420^ complele de- 
struction of their citv, 427 
.7uhn, the apostle, exi^* ^f, 411 ; deli- j 
vered from exile. 414 
•loseplius, the historian of tlie Jewish 
war, .396 

•Tuba, of Numidia, 306 
Judas Maccabeus, 196 
.Jude, grandsons of tlie apostle, taken j 
before Domitian, 411 j 

Jiigurtha, usurpation of Numidia, 234 ; 
bribes the Roman generals, 230 ; vrar 
xvith tlie Romans, 23G, et seq. ; defeat j 
of, and death, 239 I 

Julia, wife of Marius, funeral of, noticed, ' 
283 

.Tuba, daughter of Augustus, 308 i 

.Telia Domna, the empress, 465 ^ | 

Juhanus, M. Didius Salves, purchases ; 

the emperorship, 407 ; his death, 409 I 
.Tulianus, Salvius, compiler of the per- 
petual edict under Hadrian, 42.") : 

Julius Classicus, heads a revolt, 400 1 


Julius Sabinus heads a r^olt in Gaul ^ 
fate of, 400 • 

Julius Severn* assists in breaking up 
the Jewish nation, 427 
Juno, the goddess, 62 
J#piter Latiaris, temple of, 20 j worship 
! of, 58, et seq. 

I Jupiter Pluvius, figure of, 436 
j Jupiter Stator, temple of, 281 
I Jupiter Tonans, the Thunderer, origin 
j of the temple of, 356 
j Justin Martyr, Apologies of, noticed, 
I 430 ; his death, 439 • 

! Juvenalis, Decimus .Tunius, a satirist, 
443 ; sketih of the fall of Sejanus, 36« 


K.a-:so Ouinctius, 84 ; proceedings and 
death of, 87, et seq. 


Lactniax Juno, colui;|n of tlie temple 
of the, 1 46 

Lactantius, tutor of Cnspu.s, 504 ; his 
writings noticed, 510 
L^nas, Marcus Popilius, 205 ; base in- 
^ra:itu(^ of, 318 

Lietus, praetoiian prefect, his proceed- 
j in«s, 455 

! W Tolumni#??, king of Veil, 102 
j^^artius, Titus, first dictator, 71 
j Latins, derivatior *cif, 16, et seq ; con- 
stiuction of the language*! 7 ; treaty 
of Rome with, 7 '. ; break off their 
alliance, 115; league with the Ro- 
mans, ; broken by the Romans; 
proposals of peace rejected, 123 ; war 
with the, Ramans, and defeat, 124, 
et seq. 

Lalium noticed, 17, 20, 68 ; its inde- 
pendence destroyed, 1 2.5 • 

Lentulus, the praetor, arrested, 282 
Leone^a, peak of the, 4 
Lepidu.s, M, Jlmilius, attempt to over- 
tin ow the Cornelian system, 262 
Lepidu.s, Marcus, union with Antony 
and Octavianus in tlie triumvirate, 
3i5, e%scq. ; expelled the triumviraie, 
323 ; conspiracy of, against Augustus, 
Noticed, 3 j 8 
T.esser hou.ses, the, 28 
Libertaj^ altar, etc,, erected to, 64 .. 

Libyains, the, 153 

Lieiuius becomes joint emperor of 
Rome, 500, et scq. ; bis proceeding.^ 
and death, 503 

Licinius, Cains, author of Licinian laws, 
117; fined fi.r a violation of his owii 
law, no 

Licinian laws, the three, 117, et seq.; 
extension of, 122; attempt to revive 
them by Tib. Semp. Gracchus, 221, 
et scq. 

Lilybneum, 167 

I ivmores. tb-e, revolt of, 400 • 

*-usperted of the death of Marceh 
lus, 358 
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Livius Andrpnicus, L., a Greek prisoner, 
160 

Livius, Titus, the hfstorian, 13, 191, 

Locri, garrison at, f't spq. 

Ix^Ilius Urbicus, lieutenant, military 
operations of, 430 
I^)mbardy, the plain of, 5 
lx)ndinium (London), burned by the 
insurgents, 382 

I^nginus, Dionysius, 490 ; his treatise 
on the Sublime noticed, 610 
Xuoanift, subi-iission of, to Rome, 146 
Lucanians, revolt of the, 244 
Lucanus, Marcus Annseus^can epic poet, 
442 ; his death noticed, 388 
Luceres, the, 22 , 26, 28 ; stciindi, 39 
Lucian, an eminent, biblical critic; his 
death noticed, 510 

Luc ilia, consjfvacy of, against her bro- 
ther Commodits, 440 
Lucius Sextius,,.^sststs in bringing for- 
ward the Licinian laws, 117 
Lucius Valerius, chosen consul, 96 ; suc- 
cessful against the iEquians, 97 
Lucius Minucius Augurmus, 100 ' 

l,ucretia, 49 

Lucretius Carus,T-, didactic poem of, 334 
Imcullus, Marcus, a partisan of Sulla, 2 jo 
J^Jucullus, Lucius Licinin^, the Roman 
Xerxes, 261 ; defeats Mitlindates, 26J, 
271 ; recall^ to, Rome, 272 
Luperci, ^he, 57 
Lupercalia, the, 57 

Lusitania, submission to the Romans, 
204 

Lutia, 2D6 


MAncjtBEEs, insurrection of, 106 
Macedon, alarm at the advance of the 
Romans, 178 ^ 

Macro, N, Sertorius, puts Selanus to 
death, 368 

Maecenas, C, Clinius^ 347 ; built astately 
‘•palace on the Esquilinc, 357 ; death 
noticed, 358 

Macrinus, M. Opilius, eifiperor, proceed- 
ings and death of, 470, ct i,cq. 

Mmlius., Sp., conduct in a year of famine, 
and death of, 100 
Maenius, L., 1 19 

Miesa, Julia, infonous conduct of, 471, 
et seq, 

Maharbal, a captain of Hannibal, 17u 
Mamaea, mother of Alexander Seveius, 
473, et seq. ; death of, 478 
Mamertines, the, 157 
Mancinus, Lucius Hostilins, 336 
Mancinus, Cains Hostilius, 203 
Manilius, Caius, author of the Manilian 
Law, 273 

Manlius, M., guardian of the Capitol 
from the night surprise of the Gauls, 
113 ; proceedings and d^jath, 116 
Manlius Vulso, I icius, 163 


Marcell us, Marcus Claudius, conducts the 
^'ege of Syricuse, 1 79 
Marcellus, nejfiiew of Augustus, deatii 
of, 358 

Marcia, proscribed by Commodtis, 440 
Marciana, her virtuous character notiuc'd, 
415 

Marcianopolis, in Lower Mcesia, 415 
Marcomanni, the, w ar w ith tiie Romans, 
j 435, et seq. 

\ M.ircus V^erius, dictator, 73 
* Marius, Laius, elected trjhime, 237; ap- 
pointed to the command in;Numidia, 
239 ; compelled to retire to a private 
station, 242 ; conducts the Marsian 
war, 244 ; rivalry with Sulla, 2 (», 
et seq. ; Jlight of and exile, 248 ; joins 
Cinna against Rome, 252 ; deatli of, 
254 ; character, 260 
M/irius, Caius, the younger, 296 
Mhrs Ultor, the avenger, temple of, 356 
Mars, w'orsNp of, 58, et s/q. 

Marsians, war with tlie Romans, 24;!, ft 

seq. 

MartialL, Marcus Valerius, an epigram 
matist, 443' 

Massilia (Marseilles), 170, 299 
Masinissa, a Nmuidian piince, 197 
Matese, the, 120 

Mauritania, king of, noticed, 239 
Maxentius, joint emperor of Rome, 500, 

1 et seq. ; defeat of, and deatli, 502 
j Maximianusj^ M. Aurelias Valerius, asso- 
ciated in the empire with Diocletian 
495 ; wars of, 496 : abdication, 497 ; 
carries out the persecutions of Diode- 
tian, 498, et seq. ; again assumes the 
sovereignty, 600 ; furtlier proceedings 
and deatii of, 502 

Maximin, nephew of Galerius, joint 
emperor of Rome, 500, et seq. ; am- 
bition jaad death of, 503 
MaximinusjCaius Julius Verus, a party to 
the assassination of Alexander Severus, 
478 ; chofe-'n emperor, his descent, 
wars with the Germans, cruelty and 
death, ^MO^ef^seq. 

Mediolanum (Milan), 108 
Melito, his works noticed, 454 
Melkarte (Moloch), worsliip of, 15G 
Mens, altar, etc., erected to, 6-1 
Mercury, the worship of, ij'.i ; tlic guild 
of .'diojd.-- ■ 118 
Mt'ri .1 : ny Augustus Caisar, 

35v» 

Mesopotamia, irruption intoby Crassu 
295 ; constituted a Koman provinrr, 
419; the whole of ceded to the Ro- 
mans, 434 ; invaded by the Persians., 
481 ; mastered by Shapoor, 486 
Messala, M. Valerius, 347 
t^Iessaliiia, death of the empress, 375 
Messina, invested by llicro, 157; i-''- 
lieved by the Romans, 159 
Mctellus, Lucius Caocilius, defeats lla.- 
drubal in Sicily, 166 
Alctel P'us, Q., u.vrtisan of Sulla, 25:. ; 
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origin of his Bumanjp, Pins, 2fil ; de- 
feated by SertonoH int^pajn, *^63^ *♦ 
Metellijs, Q. C'a*eilius,*203, his opera- 
tions in Numidia* 23(), et scq. 

Micali noticed, 14 

Milo goes into exile at Massilia, 299 
Minerva, f>2 

Minncius Felix, work of, noticed, 510 
Misitheus, death of, 481 
Mithridates v., king of Pontus, 206 
Mithridates vi., king of P<w^us, over- 
runs the Roman proving^, ; sends 
a llee^ to Gireece, 249'; anxious for 
peace, 251; makes war with Rome, 
and compelled to submit, 268^etseq . ; 
recovers his hereditary dominions, 

271 ; defe.'it of, by Pompey, 274; I , 

death and character, 277 
Mcpsia, revolt of the legions in, 482 1 

Moles Iladnani (ftistle of St .Angelo), 428 
Mona ( Anglesey), the resort of the I#u- 
ids, 882 ; reconquered, 4(U 
Monte Miletto, 120 
Monte Nuovo. 8 

Mount Pilatus, 870 ^ • 

Mount Tifata, 1 21 # 

Mucius, [iUcins Cornelius, death of, ?53 
Mummius, Lucius, sent against the 
Greeks, 2M'l 
Munda, battle of, 308 
Murdoch, battle of, 409 
Murena, I.., conspiracy of, against Au- 
gustus, noticed, 358 ^ 

N.'FVTtTs, Cneius, epic and dramatic 
^ writer, 209 

Narcissus, secretary to Claudius, 37.5 
Nahr .Malik ah, attempt to restore, 419 
Narbonne, conllagration at, 430 
Nurses, ilefeat of, 496 
Neapolis, 18 

N"e*mausu.s, or Nismes, 429, 4%1 
Nepete, submission of, to the Roman 
j^ower, 10.5 

Nepos, Cornelius, 333 ^ 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius, emperor, pro- 
ceedings and death of|p4*l 
Ncrvii, tite. conquest of, bv Caesar, 290 
Nioomedc's I)equeaths Rithynia to 
the Romans, 269 

Nero Claudius Caesar, acceasion* to the 
empire, 3^0 ; abandoned conduct of, 
381, et i>eq.\ restores Rome after tlie 
contlagration, 3K4 ; criminates the 
Christian.s, .585; persecutes them, 386 ; 
cons])iracy against him, 388 ; subse- 
quent carets of' folly and violence, 
389 ; his death, 390 

Nisi bis, capture of, by Luculliis, 271; 

capture of, by Trajan, 418 
Nola, the repulse of, noticed, 177 
Nuraantia, siege and destruction, of, 20^1 
Nurua Pompili’is, 25 ^ ^ 

Nuinerianus, M.trcus Aurelius, death of, ' 
494 

Numidia, usurpation of, by Jugurtha, 
234 


OoTAvrA, sister of Augustus, her death 
noticed, 358 ^ 

Octavia, wife of Nero, put to death, 381 
Octavianus, Cains .lutius Caesar, early 
life of, 312; quarrel witli Antony, 
4fa’14 ; defeats Rribus and Cassius, 319 ; 
war with Fulvia, ,321 ; defeats .-Intony 
in a naval engagement, 324 ; his re- 
turn to Rome, 326. (See Augustua 
CjB.sar- ) 

Octavius, Cnipus, death of, 253 
Odenathus, successes of, in Persia, 487 
Odoacer, proclaims himself king of Italy 
511 

Opici, or Os<»n.s, the, 1 1, 16 
Opimius, Lucius, nmiertook to have the 
I laws of C. Gracchus repealed, 230 
Oppius, Caius, tribune, law to prevent 
I luxury, 215 
j Optimates, the, 1.54 ft 
■ Orchian law, the, 215 
Orchomenug, battle of,jj^>5l 
Ordovice.s, the (North Wales), reduce<l 
by Agricola, 401 

Origen,'torture of, 483 ; his writings, 510 
OrUdes, the Parthian king, 29 5 
Osiris, ten^le of, destroyed, 3S7 
Ostia, town of, 36 

Ostorius, Publius .Scapula, boast of the 
Silures on lie deatlj of, 378 
•thq, Marcus Talvius, revolt of, 389 ; pro- 
claimed emperor contest with Vitel- 
liu.s; hi.s death, 392* ^ 

6vidius Naso, Publius, a writer, 359 

, PvsTT^M, hamlet of, 5 
: Paganalia, Testival of, 47 
Palatine Irll, the, 21 
Pales, tutelarft divinity of the shepherdgj 
23 

Piile.stine, famine in, 379 i 

I Pidla.s, president of finance, 375 
; Palmyr.% siege of, 490 
i Pannonia, reduction of, 352 
1 Pauormus, battle of, 166 
} Pantheon, the wonderful, 3.57 
j Papia PoppsBa, tlie law, noticetl, 349 • 

; P -5 <. pranonau prefect, 

j ii oq 468 

Pafbrius Cursor, L., the sundial of, at 
I Rome, 1.50 

; Papiiius^^I., death of, 112 
i Papins IVnitilus, M , 34!) 

I Parthamaspates, placed on the throne ol. 
i Partiiia, 4 1 9 

Parthians, the, w ar of, with Crasstis, 293 ; 
surrender the standanls taken from 
Orassus and Antony, 350 ; invade Ar- 
menia, 382 i compelled to retire from 
Armenia, 417; irruption into Meso- 
potamia, 464 : war with Macrinus, 470 # 
Passion, monks of the, 27 
Paterculus, Velleius Caius, quoted, 317; 

a court historian, 444 
Patrician, derivation of the word, 29 
Paul, the apoafcie, labours of, in the reign 
of Nero, 379; referre^ to in connexion 
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wliii tbe aatl^ority oi Rome, 3 n 5 ; pro- 
bable ctn iimatancea 6a hts death no- 
ticed, 38e 

I’aulinus, C. Suetonius, war of, in Britain, 
383 

i’aulus, Lucius iBmilius, defeated 
Hannibal, 175; defeats Perseus, 195 
l*iiusanias, 447 

Pedanius Secundus, assassination of, no- 
ticed, 425 

Pedius, Q., a painter, 335 
I'elasgiaus, th& 10, et sea, ; character of, 
17 

( *ella, withdrawal of the Christians to, 395 
Pergamus, 190 ® 

Perperna joins Sertorius ii|^ Spain, 262 ; 

treacherously kills Sertorius, 263 
Perseus, fall and fate of, 195 < 

I'ersians, tlie, v\|^r of* -wifh the Romans, 
477, 481 ; peace concluded, 482; war 
with Valerian, 486 ; defeated by Ca- 
ras, 494 • 

Pertinax, Publius Helvius, emperor, 
455 ; reforms the administration of 
affairs, 4o6 

Pescennius Niger, revolt of, 458 ; vTc- 
tories, defeat, and death of,al61 
Peter, the apostle, probable mode of 
^lis death in the reign of Nero, 386 
l^tilius Cerialis, 400 ; suhrlues the Bri- 
gantes, 401 * 

Petronius, Cains, a'Shtirist, 443 
Petronius,*!Publius, intrusted to erect ^ 
statue to Caligula in the Holy of 
holies, 373 

f'haon, friend of Nero, 390 % 

iUiarnacfts, son of Mitlixidates, 977 ; in- 
vades Asia Minor, 305 • 

f’harsalia, battle of, 304 
P.iilip^he Macedonian king, takes arms 
against the Romans, 178; his power 
broken, 188; death of, 195 ^ 

Pliilippi, battles of, 319 
Philippus, Marcus Julius, bis ambition, 
481 ; succeeds to the empire; proceed- 
ings and death of, 482 
Phoenicians, the, 153 
Pietas, sanctuary of, founded, 

Pineus, the, taken by tlie Romai^ 2^0 
Piso, Cnaeus, prefect of Syria, 365 
Piso, Lucius, 284 
Piautianus, death of, 465 ^ 

Plautilla, wife of Caracalla, 465 
Plautius Siivanus, Aulus, invasion of 
Britain, 378 

I’lautus, Marcus Accius, a Roman writer, 
209 ; notice of some of the habits of 
Roman tradesmen, 214 
Plebs, the, 37 

Piinius Caecilius Secundus, Caius, (the 
Younger Pliny,) conduct of, towards 
the Christians in Bithynia, 420 ; 
writings of, noticed, 448 
Piinius Secundus, Caius, (Pliny the El- 
der,; suffocation of, 40^; his History 
of Nature, 446 
?lutarch, 445 ® 


Pollio, Caius Asinius, 547 ; founds a U- 
BrfTy in conn^idon with the temple ol 
Liberty, 359 

Polybius accompanies Scipio in the ex- 
pedition against Carthage, 200 ; re- 
marks on the Roman treatment oi 
works of art, 203 

Polybius, a companion of Claudius in hi» 
studies, deatli of, 375 
Pomoerium, the, 23 ; enlarged, 26 
Pompeia, y^btina, lier conduct, 415 
Pompeia,4tVife of Caesar, 283 
Pompeii, city of, buried in ashes, 8 ; die- 
entombment of, 405 
Pompeiopolis, 2o7 ' 

Pompeius, Cnseus (afterwards the Great), 
a partisan of Sulla, 255 ; character of, 
261 ; defeated by Sertorius, 263 ; as 
pires to the consulship, 265 ; appointed 
to command in the\‘iratic w ar, 266 ; 
Gyrations of, in Asia, 267, ef seq., 276, 
et seq ; a^iance of, with the Arsacids, 
274 ; joins the triumvirate, 284 ; in- 
vested with tlie command in Spain, 
291 ; his consuirdiip, 294 ; proceedings 
at Rome, ^6, el .seq. ; Iris ambition, 
300 ; flight from Koine, 302 ; defeat 
of, at Pharsalia, flight into Egypt, and 
death, 304 

Pompems, Sextus, makes himself master 
of Sicily, 319 ; defeat of, and death, 322 
Pons Trajana, description of the, 42 1 
Pontiffs, the,, description of, 60 
Pontius, Cams, feint of ; generous con- 
duct of, 128, <t scq. ; death of, 132 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator in 
Judaea, 370, 373 

Poppaea, infamous conduct of, 381; her 
d'»ath, 389 

Poppaeus Secundus, Q., 349 
Porseiina, G8 

PosturaiuMhminius, consulship of, 7'7 
Postumius insulted at Tiirentum, 137 
Posiumius Kegillensis, Marcus, stoned 
to deatli, Ki?? 

Postumus, forms a distinct empire, 487 
Pourrieres, vftlAge of, 241 
Prauneste (now Palestrina), fall of, 256 
iYiscus, Statius, defeats ■ the Parthians, 
434 

Probus,* Marcus Aurelius Severus, reign 
and death of, 493 
Prodigaiis, 61 
Proletarii, 45 
lYropertius, 359 

Proserpine, temple of, plundered, 144 
Prusa, capital of Bithynia, 269 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, 190 
Publicola (Publius Valerius), 67 ; deatli 
of, 88 

Publihan law, passing of the, 81, et seq. , 

V noticed, 125 

ublilius \*olero, 81, et seq. 

Publius Servilius, 72 
Pudicitia, sanctuary of, founded, 64 
Punic war, the first, history of, 157, ei 
sen. i the second 169, el seq. 
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• • 

THipienus, M. Clodius Maximus, death 
of, 480 § 

I 'ydna, action at, 195 • 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, dialogue with 
Cineas, 1 38 ; aids Tarentum against 
the Knmans, 139 ; defeats the>m, 140; 
proposed terms of accommodation with 
Rome rejected, 141 ; pursues his ad- 
vance upon Rome, 142 ; again defeats 
the Romans, 143; in Sicily, 144; de- 
feated by the Homans, hi^eath and 
character, 145 

Quad:, the, war with the>,Romans, 435, 
ei seq. 

Quinctilianus, Marcus ^abius, works of, 
noticed, 448 

Quirimis, woriiliip of, 58; tatnple of, 

1 50 ^ 

Quirinal hill, tlie, 21, et seq, * 

Qui rites, the, 22 

Qiiirium, the settlement, nc^ced, 22 

Raoft.ia, wife of Cinci|inatuS,'fO 
RajTaele, In'* burin\-place,f'i.>7 
Hamnrs. the, 2«, 39 
Rii%enn:\, noticed, 7 
Regiluoinm. 40 

Keunihis, M irciis A tili us, invades Africa, 
163 ; d cleat ed, 164 
Rlicgium, 18 
H hi lie, war of the, 353 
Rhodes, overthrown bv an earthquake, 
430 

Rome and the Romans, annals of the 
state in itslnfanc^ , ' 9 ; described, 20, 
seq. ; duration ot'the reigns of the se\en 
kings, 24 ; its early constitution, 28, et 
seq. ; increasing power of the state, 35, 
set].; constitutional changes, 40, et 
seq. ; counter-revolution to polish the 
new institutions, 48 ; population, com- 
merce, etc., in the regal period, 50 ; 
industrial works, 51, et j^n. ; the reli- 
gion, 55, et seq.; regal dignity alio- 
lislied, 49, 66; the •eftublic, 66, et 
seq.; incursions of foreign enemies, 
6s ; civil dissensions, 69, et se,q. ; an 
instance of the hard usage of the ple- 
beians, 72 ; sch'sm, and compromise, 
73, ct srq. ; treaty with the Latins and 
IIernicaiis,77, 120 ; civil strife, etc,, 80 ; 
peace with the Volscians, 85 ; season 
of severe sulfering, 84, et seq.; serious 
civil dissensions, 87, ct seq. ; pesti- 
lence, 91 : decemviral legislation, 92, 
et seq. ; war with the Sabines and 
j®quians, 95 ; tumult in the fonim, 
96 ; abolition of the law preventing 
marriage between the two estates, 98 ; 
famine, 100 ; external wars, 101 ; re* 
verses, 107, et si q ; defeii.ted by the 
Gauls, 110, et seq. ; domestic distress 
and personal hardship, 116; conces- 
sions to right and justice, 117, ei seo. ; 
pt*btUence and inundation, 119; alli- 


anc® with theSamnites, 120 ; violation 
of the treaty^lKl, et ; domestic 
disturbances, 122; breacii of alliance 
with the Latins, 123, et seq.; consti- 
tutional reforms, 125 ; renew war with 
dlie Samnites, 127, et seq ; foul conduct 
to Pontius, 132 ; scarcity, etc., 133, et 
seq.; agrarian law' proposed, 134; in 
dustrial works, 135; war with the 
Tarentines, 137 ; with Pyrrhus, 40, 
et seq. ; reduce the Italo-Grecian set- 
tlements, etc., 144 ; extraordinary 
physical events, 147;«result8 of the 
conquest of Italy, 149 ; condition as to 
literature, ^tc., 150; state of religion, 
151 ; assist the Mamertines against 
Garthage,*59, et seq.; naval victories 
over the Carthaginians, 162, 167; de- 
feated by Hannibal, 172, et seq.; ic- 
duction of SjTacuse, 1®9 ; successes in 
Spain, 181, et seq.; peace with the 
Carthaginians, 186; assist the Greek 
states against Philip of Macedon, 188 ; 
increasing influence, 189, et seq. ; 
eastern affair?, 196 ; jealousy at the 
iprosperity of Carthage, 1 97 ; infamous 
conductv 198, et seq. ; destroy Car- 
thage, ^1 ; conquest of Greece, 202, 
j et seq.; operations in Spain, 204, et 
^seq . ; dondnions, 207 ; literature, 
•‘manners, and morals, during tire 
Punic period, 208,, et seq. , state of the 
constituency, 233 ; war with Jugurtha, 
• 235, el .seq. ; war with the narbariai^ 
240, et seq. ; with the Marsians, 214 ; 
conquest of, by Sulla, 247, et seq. ; war 
with Mimri^tes, 268, ef seq. ; tne first 
triumvirat/b 284, et seq,; inti^ion of 
Britain, 2f2, et seq. ; war with the 
Partisans, 295 ; crisis in tlie affairs of 
the republic, 299, et seq.; proceedings 
in the senate against Csesar, 300 ; in- 
dignation of the people at Ceesar’s 
death, 313; second triumvirate, 315, 
et seq,; proscription, 317 ; end of the 
republic, 326 ; literature and manners 
during the last century of the repilli- 
lic, 32^ et seq. ; Rome under the em- 
rors, 343, gt seq. ; varied successes 
Arabia, on the Danube, and the 
Rhine, 351, et seq.; improvements, 
356 ; ^terature of the first imperial 
reign, 359 ; insubordination of the 
legions On the Danube and the Rhinf , 
363; reception of the news of the 
death of Tiberius, 369 ; conquests in 
Britain, 378, 401 ; terrible conflagra- 
tion, 384, 406 ; persecution of tlie 
Christians, 387 ; insurrection, 389 ; 
civil war, 392 ; war with the Dacians, 
409 ; colonies in Dacia, 4’ 7 ; war with# 
the Parthians, 4 18, et seq. 434 ; famine 
and pestilence, 435 ; literature, life, 
and manners, from the death of Augus- 
tus to that of Commodus, 441, ct seq. . « 
mannfaciu***, 449, et seq. ; coi duct of 
the pr«toriaiis, 45fi0, ct seq. ; critical 
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position in Britain, 4'>fi ; military force 
in the time of Alexai^cler Severus, 47^> ; 
war with the Persians, 477, 4>*1 ; peace 
♦ concluded, 4K‘2 ; threatened extim-tion 
of the empire under Valerian, 184, et 
seg.; pestilence, 48(5; internal ^.re- 
bellions, 487 ; \Nar with tin* Goths, 
488 ; reforms under Constantine, o07, 
et seq.; literature, from the last of 
tlie Antonines to tlie death of Con- 
stantine. ;)in; tlie empire at an end, 
511, et seq.; concludioj^ remarks, 513, 
et seq. «- 

Romulus, reputed founder of Rome, 23 

Roscius, Sextus, siiccessfjr’lly defended 
by Cicero, 2i7 

Ilufinus, P. Cornt lius, exp:'lled from the 
senate, l49 


Cj 

Sabinks, the, 11 *; attempt aijainst the 
Romans. kS, seq.^ 84, et seq. ; war 
with the Romans, 95 ; defeated by Ho 
rati us, 97 ‘ 

Sacrani, or Cascans, the, 11, Id 
Sacred Mount, the (Mens Sacer), 76^ 
Saguntura captured by Hannibal, 1(59 
Salinator, Livies, ^ 

Sallusrius. (Jrispus, writer of Roman his- 
' tory, 333 ; notice of thj?^ motivea of the 
Catiline conspiracy, 280 *■ . 

Salpinum compelled to purchase peace, 
105 

lalus, temple of, 148 

feamnites, ri'»ni;' power of the', 102 ; de- 
scription of the Samiiito territory, 
120* ori-^in of the first Samnite war, 
121 V events of the wat, 122; secoiid 
Samnite war, 127, et sey. ; third Sain- 
nite war, 131, et Sen.; conduct to 
Pjvhus, 144 ; revolt of (he, 214 
Samnium compelled to sue for peace, 
129 ; submission of, to Rom«, 146 
Samothrace, island of, 19.) 

Saragossa founded by Augustus Ciesar, 
350 

Sarma/.egetusa, or Varhely, capture of, 
417 , 

Saturnalia, the, 57, 142' 

Sassanidae, dynasty of the, 477 
Saturn us-Ops, iroddess of the south, .56 
S<;aurus, M. ADmilius, the ^illa of, 33(5 

ce^r-f»rr.in2 tlie trans* 
III'-,. ■)!! 1 . i i .i'C';i.; of Christ’s 
death to Rome, 370 
Sfipio Africanus Minor, 226 
Scipio, Cn Cornelius, taken by the 
Carthfiginians, 161 

S-tipio, Pulilins Cornelius, twice de- 
feated by Hannibal, 172 
Scipio Africanus, 172 : death, 192; cha- 
racter, 19.h et >,eq- ; noticed, 215 
Scipio, P. Cornelius (the younger), 
appointed commander in Spam, IHI ; 
invades Africa, 184 ; defeats Hannibal 
at Zama, 186 ; comm jpw ls the expedi- 
tion against (^thage, 200 


Scipio, Lucius Cornelius (Siupio 
^ t;Hs), defeats Antiochus at foot of 
Mount Sipyltfs, 190 

Scipio Nasica, S. Cornelius, interfemj 
to prevent dramatic performanu^., 
210 ; attack on the populace, 224 ; 
sent to Asia, 225 

Segontiaci (inhabitants of parts of Hants 
and Berks), the, 2‘'3 
Sejanus, Lucius iEluis, commaftder ol 
tlie pr^ntorian guards, 3(>6, et sen. ; 
treasp'‘*able designs, 367 ; jirouses the' 
suspicions of Tiberius, and is executed, 
.368 

Seleucia, 295; burned by A, Cassius, 434 
Seleucidae, termination of the reign of 
the, 276 

Selinus, in Cilicia, 419 
.Sempronius, 'Piberius, 172 
Seneca, Lucius Annaus, the philoso- 
ipher; preceptor ot Nero, 380, et seq. ; 
withdraw.s into private life, 383 ; 
death of, 5188 ; writings noticed, 44.) 
Seniinum, battle of, 131, f-t seq. 

Serenuir Grain|iiu8, proconsul of Asia, 

Sertorius, Quintus, confeilerate with 
Cinna, 252, et seq. ; war of. ui Spam 
262 ; treacherously killed, 2(53 
Hervilianus, Q. Falmis Maximus, 204 
Servius Tullius, legislation of, and 
death, 40, et seq. ; walls of, noticed 
148 

.Seven Hills^j'the, 21 

Severus, Lucius Septimius, revolt of, 
4.58; proclaimed emperor, 4 59; his 
first act. 460 ; military proceedings m 
the east, 461, et seq.; celebrated ex- 
pedition into Britain, 4(i6 ; arch of, at 
Romo ; pi^rsecution of the Christians ; 
death of, 4(t7 

SeverusVIajsar of tlie west, death of, .500 
Shapoor, uis invasion of Mesopotamia, 
1 ; other proceediitgs, 486 
Sibyl, mount, of tlie, 4 
Sicil}', the Creek-, of, aided by Pyrrhus 
against ttim Carlliaguiiaiis, 143, et 
seq.; shared by three powers, 157; 
conquest of, by the Romans, 166, et 
seq. ; insurrection, 207 
.Siciilipns, the, noticed, lO 
Silanus, Slarcus .Junius, defeated by the 
barbarians, 240 

Silures, the (a people of South Wales), 
378 

Sinope, fall of, 269 
Sinuessa, a watering-place, 375 
Siri.s, battle of, interesting memorial ol 
the, in the British Museum, 140 
Soaunias, death of, 472 
Social war, the, 243, et seq. 

Sosigenes, a philosopher, assisted Caesar 
in the correction of the Roman calen- 
dar, 311^' 

.'^pain, insurrection in, 308 
Spartacus heads a revolt, and death oi^ 
264 
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Spes, altar, etc., erected to, fi4 
Spunus Cassius, c(msul#tup of, 

scq. ; proposes an ii^arian law, "re, et 
seq. ; beheaded, 79 
Stabile, city of, burie<l in ashes, 8 
Statius, Papinius Publius, a court poet of 
the a^'e of Domitian, 442 
Sterfinus, Quintus, piiysician to Clau- 
dius, -147 

Stoic school, philosophers of the, lie- 
friended by Hadrian, 426 ^ 

Strabo, the geo;p-apher, era 0^69 
^u-burra^the, 84 

Suetonius, Tranquillus Caius, his ‘ Life 
of Chauduis’ noticed, 879 ; works 
noticed, 444 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius, 289 ; consular 
lieutenant, 242 ; rivalry with Marius, 
244, et seq. ; appointed to the com- 
mand in Asiaf 246 ; takes revenue on | 
the Romans, 247 ; operations# in 
Greece, 250; takes p^^session of 
Rome ; his frif;htful tyranny, 256 ; 
abdicates the office of dictator ; Ins 
death, 259; his cha^cter, 2®0 
Snlpicius, Rufus Pubrius. 246, et seq. 
Surenas, a Parthian treneral, 295 
Sutrium submits to Roman power, 105 
Sybaris, 18 

SvTia, conquered by the Romans, 276 ; 

’in\aded by tlie Parthians, 4.84 
Syracuse, siege of, by the Koimuis, 179 


TactttTs, Caius Cornelius, remarks of, 
on the persecution of the Christians 
under Nero, .886 ; his ‘ Life of Agn- 
cola,’ 411; works of, noticed, 444 
Tacitus, Marcus Claudius, reign of, and 
death, 492 

Tarentum, 18 ; coalition with the neigh- 
bouring tribes, 186; insul^to Rome, 
187 ; garrison at, l43; oTerthrow of, 
146 

Tarquinii, city of, 103 ^ 

Tarqmnius Priscus, proceedings and 
death, 39 ^ • 

Tarquinius Superbus, proceedings and 
flight, 49 

Tarragona, in Spain, 426 
Terentilius Arsa, Caius, 87 • 

Terentilian law', the, 87, et seq. 
Terentius, Publius, a Roman writer, 209 
Terminalia, the, 57 

Tertullian, remarks concerning the pei> 
secution of the Cliristians, 430 ; his 
works noticed, 454 
Terni, falls of, 149 

Tetricus, independent authority of, in 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, 487 ; sub- 
mission of, to Aurelian, 489 
Teutones, defeat of, by the Romans, 241 
iTiais, a popular Tarentini|n orator, 137 
Tlmpsus, battle of, 306 
I'hebes, razed by the Romans, 203 
Theodo.siu3, 511 
i heodotus, the sophist, 305 


0 

Tlieophilus, bishop of Antioch, his de* 
fence of Chri^ianity, 45^ 
Thermopylffi, 189 
Thraseas Psotus, 389, 411 
Thrasimenus, lake, 173 
Tkurii, its destruction noticed, 146 
Thucydides noticed, 84 
Tiber, the, notice of, 430 
Tilierias, town of, 370 
Tiberius Claudius Nero CfEsar, proceed- 
ings of, on the Danube, 352 ; succeeds 
Drtisusin the command on the Rhine, 
354 ; becomes emperQ*> 362, et scq. ; 
odiousness of his career, 365, et seq. ; 
retiremenjj^ to Capreie, 3t>7 ; obtains 
the death of Sejanus, 368 ; his own 
death, 36^3 ; event during his reign, 
370 

Tibullus, 359 

Ticinus, battle on the 1 mks of the, 172 
Tigranes, monarch of Armeni.a, his pro- 
ceedings, 269, et sea’: submission to 
Pompey, 274 ’ 

Tigranocerta, taken by t-uciillus, 271 ; 

capture of by Domitins Corbulo, 382 
T'gn.s, revolution on the, 476 
j 'rimomachus of Byzantium, his pictures 
j of .\jaxund Medea, 335 
Titienses, the, 28, 39 
Titus Quiuti^, 82 ^ 

4rttus, Flavicrs Vesoasianus, capture 
Jeru-salem, 397, et ^eq.; celebrates n 
triumph, 399 ; succeeds to^ie empire s 
• early career, 404 ; disasters during 
reign, 40.5, et seq. ; his death, 407 
Torquatu^ Titus Manlius, 124, 6ft 
Trajanus, maMjiii Ulpius, emperor, his 
early yea)^415 ; his lirst acii of go- 
vernment? 416 ; defei^s Decebaluc, 
and assumes the surname Dacicur, 
417; operations in the east,»4l8, ei 
seq. ; death of, 419; coBduct to the 
Jews® and Christians, 420 ; public 
works of, 421 

Trebia, battle on the banks of the, 172 
Treviri, revolt of the, 400 
Trevoux, battle on tlie plain of, 462 • 
Tribuna^, tlve, 75 * 

Trinobantes (inhabitants of Essex), the, 
«L'93 

Tryphon, Quinctilian’s publisher, 449 
Tull ia, 48 

Tuliius^Hostilius, 26 
Tuscany, the flats of, 5 
Twelve Tables, Laws of the, 93 
Tyrrhenians, the, noticed, 10 


Ulpia Trajana, 417 

Ulpian, minister of Alexander Severus, 
his death, 475 ^ 

Limbrians, the, 11 ; join the Samnites 
against Romans, 131 

Vat.ens, jofci emperor of Rome, 51 1 * 
Valentinian,jointeinperor of Rome, 511 
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Valerianus, Pijblius Licinius, emperor ; 
persecution of th^ Cl^jistians, 485, et 
seq.; taken prisoner by Shapoor, 486 
Valerian law, the, 67,71 
Vandals, the, humbled, 489 ; invasions 
of, 493 *, invasion of Italy, 511 ^ 

Valerius Corvus, Marcus, 122 
Valerius Maximus, historical anecdotes 
of, noticed, 444 

Varro, Marcus Terentius, defeat of, by 
Hannibal, 175 

Varro, Marcus Terentius, author of five 
hundred trea.’ses, 332 
Varus, Pubbus Quintilins, defeat of, in 
'Germany, 354 ; burial (jf his bones, 
364 

Veii, political constitution of, 13; de- 
scribed ; war with Rome, 103 ; capture 
of. 104, et srq. 

Velabrum. the, £7 
Velitrae, the ualls of, levelled, 125 
Velo'foses lit., In's invasion of Armenia, 
434 ^ 

Veneti, the, 'iioticed, 10 ; submit to 
Caesar, 2!»1 

Vercineptorix, taken prisoner, 297 
Verres, impeachment of, 265 „ 

Vemlain (St, Alban's), 293 ; uurned by 
the i’l ' *'■'■'2 

Verus, !.■.■.! - ( ' ics, ' 

'\\ith M. \-i-. 

ceedinus and deatlj, 433, et seq, 
Vesontio, q,'{.pfure ot’ 289 
^V^spasianus, Titus Flavius Sabinus, re-^^ 
duced the Lsle of Wi<rht, 378 ; intrusted 
with war against the Jews, 3K9; be- 
comes emperor ; hisc'*'<i’'ly*life, 393 ; , 
careei*ni Palestine. 394, tt seq. ; cele- 
brates a tri’imph on conquest cf ' 
Jerusaleut, 399 ; conduct to Sabmus, j 


4 o ; public measures of, 402 ; dooth 
4-ul charHcteiv403 

Vesta, temple of, ’51 ; worship of, 58, 60 

Ve.stal virgins, the, 60 

Vesuvius noticed, 8 ; eruption of, 405 

Via Appia, 13.5, 148 

Via Nomentana, 76 

Via Trajana, 421 

Via Triumphalis, 27 

Victorinus, independent authority of, in 
Spain, Gyil, and Britain, 487 
Viminal Isil, the, 21, et seq. 

Vindelici, reduction of the, 352,^ 
Vind<‘x, Cains Juliu.s, revolt of, 389 
Virgilius Maro, Publius, a v\riter of the 
Augustan age, 359 

Virginia, a p'ltrician uirl, 64 ; death of, 95 
Vinatlms, e'Vorts of, to rally his country- 
men, and death, 204 ; eflects of his 
example, 205 

Vit^Illius, the emperor, death of, 3‘^2 
Wikscians, ti’e, 73, 84, et seq,; war with 
the Romans, 10 i ; renew their inroads, 
It.) 

Volscins, Marcus. 90 
Voltumna, teir pie of, 103 . • 

Voltiirno, the, 120 
Volumnius, the plebeian, 64 
Vulcan, temple of, 31 
Vulsinii, compelled to purchase peace, 
105 


Xanthtpptis, a Spartan, aids the Car- 
thaginians against the Romans, 164 


Z-* ;4A, the city of, 186 

Zenobia, her ambition and downfal, 49C 

Zeugma, 295 
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